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offices.” —Chicago Tribune. 

** Commendation of this valuable annual is unnecessary,”—Chronicée. 

‘**A volume which insurance men, at least, will not fail to appreciate. 
Bulletin. 
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style for which Tue Spectator Company is very justly celebrated.” —Richmond Advocate. 
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** One of the best oo, connected with the insurance business. A valuable ad- 


dition to every library.” 
‘A convenient and coleabie | book of reference for the daily use of the insurance people.” 


—Monitor. 
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tion and interesting facts and suggestions on the b — Western Insur- 
ance Review, 

“Ts full of indispensable information for Agents and Companies.”"— Watchman. 

** The work contains much information, commercial and general of great value, and isa 
model work of its kind.—Commercial W ‘orld (London). 

** Exceedingly valuable to underwriters of every class.”—United States Review, 

“This work contains the only complete directory of insurance companies ever pub- 
lished.”’"—A d6any Argus. 

* Tue Insurance YEAR Boox supplies a most important want,””—Boston Transcript. 

** A most useful book of reference”—Newark Dat!y Advertiser. 

‘* A splendid, as well as useful, specimen of insurance literature.’ 
Bulletin. 

** Aside from the mass of insurance information, the book contains a great store of 
highly useful and monetary and commercial statistics.."—Cincinnati Gazette 

‘It is not only a handy — of reference in regard to insurance matters, but also contains 
commercial and statisticai information carefully compiled and of great value.”—Montreal 
Fournal of Commerce. 

* Possessing a copy, we could not be induced to part with it.’"—PAtladelphia /tem. 

“An Satetoadie companion of the desk.”’—Sadtimore Underwriter. 

**We cannot too highly commend Tue Year Book, either for its design or its execution, 
and every man who has insurance to effect will find it true economy to have it in his counting- 
room.”’—C/eveland Leader. 

‘It is complete and reliable, giving information of great importance to all engaged in the 
insurance trade.”"—Hartford Post. 

** A valuable record of insurance for the use not only of insurance officers, but all who are 
interested i in insurance.” —S#. Louis Republica». 

‘* The book contains a great store of highly useful cial statistics 
and information which will tend to render it of great men g 
—Chicago Times. 

‘* A most valuable work to those seeking the best, most reliable, and prompt-paying in- 
surance companies of the day.’’"—Datly Fredonian, New Brunswick. 

Fy meg matter of the most valuable character to every business man.”—New Bruns- 
wick Times 

‘Tue Insurance Year Boox supplies important information respecting insurance.” 
Toronto Monetary Times and Trade Review. 

** Admirable as a vade mecum fcr i and i d, and also for the capitalist and 
the man of business.’’—A merican Exchange and Review. 

** I am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of your valuable Year Boox,” 

B, NeEv.es, Auditor of Public Accounts, Springfield, 1il. 

** Contains much very valuable information.” Orrin T. Weicu, 
Superintendent of Insurance, Topeka, Konsas, 


"—New York 
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Directory of Fire and Marine Insurance Offices. 








Name of Company. 


Principal Office. 


Office in New York. 


Office in Chicago, 





Adriatic 
Agnowitaras.\.§ 6.3663 56s dee . 


Alliance 


American 
American 
Buffalo 
Columbia 
Commercial 
Commercial Union 
Commonwealth 
Continental 
Connecticut 
Equitable 
Fairfield 
Faneuil Hall 


Fire Association 


PI FE. 66s oc cstaenasowes 


DO $i nts renee ani eues 


German American 
Germania 

Giens Falls 
Hanover 

HI ffman 


Hudson 
L2 Caisse Générale 


Lancashire 


Liverpool and London and Globe ..| 


Lycoming 


Madison 


Mississippi Valley 
Mobile Fire Department 
Newark 

New Hampshire 


New York Bowery 


New York 
Watertown, N. Y 
Boston, Mass 
New York 
Hartford, Conn 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, II] 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Buffalo, N. Y 
New York 

New York 
London, England 


Boston, Mass 


| New York 


Hartford, Conn 
| Nashville, Tenn 
| South Norwalk, Conn.... 
| Boston, Mass 
| Philadelphia, Pa 
San Francisco, Cal. ..... 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 


New York 


| Newark, NN... 6260-05 | 


| Glens Falls, N. Y. ...... 
| New York 
| New York 
Columbus, Ohio 
| New York 
| jersey City, Ih. Joos cess 
Paris, France 
Manchester, England 
| New York 
Liverpool, England 
| Muncy, Pa 
| Madison, Wis 
New York 
POWER, TRS Ts oo ssn cke ne 
Meriden, Conn 
Ie a Od SE pea 
| Memphis, Tenn 


PREODNNG, Alas: cic. ccccses 


Newark, N. J 
| Mnchester, N. H 
New York 


187 Broadway. 

S. L. Parsons & Sons, 
Monrose & Mulville, 
155 Broadway. 

J. A. Alexander, 


163 Broadway. 


153 Broadway. 


173 Broadway. 


Frame & Hare, 
Baker & Kirby, 
59 Liberty Street. 


204 Broadway. 


¢ Pine Street. 


157 Broadway. 
Alfred Pell, 
Norwood & Mills, 


100-102 Broadway. 


37-39 Wall Street. 


150 Broadway. 


Turner & Osborne, 
Charles M. Peck, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| John Naghten, 
| Miller & Drew, 
| F, S. James, 


| O. W. Barrett, 


69 Liberty Street. | 


Branch Office, 168 Broadway. 


George W. Schoonmaker, 


71 Liberty Street. 


Anderson & Stanton, 


150 Broadway. 


None. 
J. E. Kahl, 


175 Broadway. 


179 Broadway. 
A. P. M. Roome, 
T. Y. Brown, 


168 Broadway. 


120 Broadway. 
132 Broadway. 
None. 
167 Broadway. 
None. 

| T. J. Temple, 


Western Union Buiiding. 


Charles M. Peck, 
| 184 Broadway. 
| J. E. Pulsford, 
A. E. Moore, 
None. 
68 Wall Street. 
W. B. Ogden, 
Bigelow, Coit & “a en 


45 William Street. 


161 Broadway. 


None. 





None. 


] 


None. 


| Anderson & Stanton, 

| ; 150 Brodway. 
| Whiton & Tredick, 
165-167 Broadway. 


124 Bowery and 8 Pine Street. 


8 Pine Street. 


150 Broadway. 


ee 


Miller & Drew, 
W. G. Wood, 


162 La Salle Street. 
159 La Salle Street, 
Montgomery & Tallmadge, 
S. E. cor. Madison and L Salle Streets, 
Montgomery & Talmadge, 
S. E. cor, Madison and La Salle Streets, 
J. Goodwin, Jr., 
E. E. Ryan & Co., 


La Salle Street, 


4 


ee ea 


See 


| Page 


|-———. 


| 


10 La Salle Street, | 
! 


482 West Madison Street. 
W. H. Cunningham & Co., 
175 La Salle Street. 


Granger Smith, 
B. W. Phiilips, 


174 La Salle Street, 
147 La Salle Street, 


157-159 La Salle Street. 


162 La Salle Street. | 


114 La Salle Street. 
} 


120 La Salle Street, | 
| R. W. Hosmer & Co., 
168 Broadway. | 


154 La Salle Street. 
Moore & Janes, 
119-121 La Salle Street. 


| Henry W. Rice & Co., 
| I. J. Lewis, 








138 La Salle Street. 


135 La Salle Street. | 


W. H. Cunningham & Co., 
175 La Salle Street. 


T. & W. A. Goodman, 


142 La Salle Street, | 


None. 


Moore & Janes, 


119-121 La Salle Street, | 


W. G. McCormick & Co., 
174 La Salle Street. 


Brown & Marsh, 


156-158 La Salle Street. | 


D. S. Munger & Co., 


168 La Salle Street. | 


| George C. Clarke, 
| George C. Clarke, 


3-4 Bryan Block, 


3-4 Bryan Block, 


None. 
Oakley B. Pellet, 


145 La Salle Street. 
W. G. McCormick & Co., 


174 La Salle Street. 


| R. W. Hosmer & Co., 


69 Liberty Street. | 


154 La Salle Street. 


| Davis & Requa, 





153 La Salle Street. 
William Warren, 

124 La Salle Street. 
George P. Treadway & Co., 

123 La Salle Street. 
None. 


Ducat & Lyon, 


155 La Salle Street. | 


O. W. Barrett, 

120 La Salle Street. 
R. S. Critchell & Co., 
Oakley B. Pellct, 
A. Leob & Co. 
None. 


O. W. Barrett, 


120 La Salle Street. 


154 La Salle Street. 


| W. E. Rollo & Co., 


96 La Salle Street. | 


| 
| 


Straight & Lyman, 


150 La Salle Street. 


141-143 La Salle Street. 


15t La Salle Street. 
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Name of Company. Principal Office. Office in New York. Office in Chicago. Fes a 
| 
er ery ree 5 eee Brown & Marsh, 61 
New York City 201 Broadway. 156-158 La Salle Street. ° 
Norther....-2sseeececseecee. cece | Watertown, N.Y....... Miller & Hodges, | S. M. Moore, | 616 
| 163 Broadway. | 134 La Salle Street. | 
North German.........-+see0.es | Hamburg, Germany..... C. Kuhl, A. Loeb & Co., «619 
| : : 202 Broadway. 151 La Salle Street. | 
Pennsylvania ....-..-.++eeeeeeees Philadelphia, Pa ........ Frame & Hare, | Geo. C. Clarke, | 620 
; _. ,, 204 Broadway. | 3-4 Bryan Block. 
dpe ehbwaessiduiiessecngn Brooklyn, N. Y........ .-| Western Union Building. Floyd & Burch, 616 
. 160 La Salle Street. 
SEE cy incetneacnse anamerneens Hartford, Conn.... .... Bigelow, Coit & Peck, James Ayars, Jr., Special Agent, § 615 
150 Broadway. | 156-158 La Salle Street. 
QUEEN .. 66s ee eee eee er ee eeeeeees Liverpool and London...| W. H. Ross, | James L, Ross, 619 
37-39 Wall Street. | 169-171 La Salle Street. 
Royal Canadian.............2.05 Montreal, Canada....... R. J. Hughes, | John Naghten, 616 
181 Broadway. 157-159 La Salle Street. 
ey eevee Liverpool and London...| McDonald & Beddall, | C. H. Case, 576 
41-43 Wall Street. | 120 La Salle Street. 
Scottish Commercial ............. Glasgow, Scotland. ....} Crowell & Read, | Brown & Marsh, 621 
42-44 Pine Street. | 156-158 La Salle Street. 
ee St. Joseph, Mo. ........ Charles M. Peck, Davis & Requa, 616 
; 69 Liberty Street. | 153 La Salle Street. 
DS, fot oS toot wacceee Mt, Pavel, SAR. viscs sans Whiton & Tredick, Moore & Janes, 625 
165 Broadway. 119-121 La Salle Street. 
a ee eee et eee ee New VOrk is eine dewsese 62 Liberty Street. | Davis & Requa, 614 
| 153 La Salle Street. 
eee ee OW Tics 8s pee svcas 161 Broadway. | Fisher Brothers, 614 
| 146 La Salle Street. 
OR ree ee eee ere ree 155 Broadway. None. 614 
OS eee Springfield, Mass....... Bigelow, Coit & Peck, | R. S. Critchell & Co., 555 
150 Broadway. | 141-143 La Salle Street. 
0 ee ew VOIR. 65i.d5 osacicene 168 Broadway. Brown & Marsh, 614 
156-158 La Salle Street. 
INMRIB 5. ii Sued Shaya eas Hamburg, Germany..... Henry Honig, Witkowsky & Affeld, 620 
160 Broadway. 160 La Salle Street. 
Union Marine and Fire........... Galveston, Texas....... Monrose & Mulville, R. J. Smith, 614 
153 Broadway. 110 La Salle Street. 
Es state canis obeeete ents Richmond, Va.......... | Baker & Kirby, O. W. Barrett, 615 
| 4 Pine Street. 120 La Salle Street. 
Watertown..............e--eeeee Watertown, N. Y....... Satterlee & Smith, W. G. Wood, 624 
81 Cedar Street. 159 La Salle Street. 
Wesichester...............--005- IOUT WN b «kdscencmncs 141 Broadway. E. M. Teall, 614 
, 130 La Salle Street. 
I sb ccscnssseensesdee even Toronto, Canada........ Irving, Frank & Du Bois, W. E. Rollo & Co., 614 
54 William Street. 96 La Salle Street. | 
Agencies. 
Name of Agent Location | See | Name of Agent Location See 
d Agent. cation. | Page || Sent. : Page 
OA eee Buffalo, N. Y....... 639 Ci SE occuk ox car eeceuanwens ' Cincinnati, Ohio... .. 639 
Alfriend, T. M., & Son.............. Richmond, Va...... | ON > I mE asks cdc censcovecsess Chicago, fi1.......+. 639 
Anderson & Stanton.............+. New York.........- 575-039 || Luckett, R. C., & Son.............. Baltimore, Md..... 575 
eg ee er Trenton, N. J....... ae ee rrr ee we . 639 
NG BE, UDG asics sn ,onnnc's neues Coca, 00... 020605 | 620-637 || Montgomery & Tallmadge.......... Chicago, Ill..... .. 639 
a SS eae San Antonia, Texas.| 639 cea OM RR ee eer Chicago, fll..." .... 639 
Bigelow, Coit & Peck .............- New York......... | 639 | oe a. CT eee eer Louisville, Ky....... 575 
Beecher & Benedict................ Brooklyn, N. Y..... | 639 || McCormick, W. G., & Co. .......... Chicago, Ill......... 639 
ED Wer ccccses sceck ouneae oe 639 || McDonald & Beddall...... ........ | BW TORE csiwcscce 576 
Barbee & Castleman ............... Louisville, Ky....... 576 637 || Mitchell, Bement & Co.............. Chtones, 18... 2 << 639 
eae Cincinnati, Ohio..... 637 || Naghten, John.............6+. see Chicago, Ill....... . 620 
Game Chepies BM... ....0cscedecsen Chicane, Ti... <5 5+ 576 =| Neff, George W. & Co......... Cincinnati, Ohio ... 639 
Oe | ee Chicago, Ill......... | 637 | Nitchie, Henry E.........seee eee New York... ...... 639 
Chamberlin & Alder................ New York..... ....| 639 || Oborn, Louis C., & Co.............. ae ee 639 
Cleaveland & Appel..............-- Indianapolis, Ind....| 637 | PE GORE Bicncedctsusweses se: Chicago, Ill......... 639 
Cite, GooreC,........csceseevers Civaee, £0... 6 | 615 PR Mie Wika cane take ois kavkexn Chicago, Ill......... 639 
eee St. Louis, Mo...... | 575 Pope, Richard... c.cedecsscces case Boston, Mass....... 575 
Cunningham, W. H., & Co. ........ Chicago, Ill......... | Svs. |] Peoud. & Campnals..ci....ccccdess. Baltimore, Md..... 576 
Dargan & Trezevant........ ......| Galveston, Texas ...| 575 Schoonmaker, Geo. W.............. New York .... .... 639 
NNN, SA Wes 55 os «acu sues aan | Chicago, Ul. .....65 | 637 Santis: Gers sino din'es ve sisvied ess a 5 Sree 575 
Oe rer a | Indianapolis, Ind....| 639 Straight & Lyman ........ssesecees Chicago, Ill......... 637 
Suey Brethers.... 0500. . vevd eed CS ee | 639 Swearingen & McCandless.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. .... $75 
PONE, MN AD. wic. deg hasacesenese Chicago, Ill......... 639 Temple, T. J... .ccccecccsccccceses New York....... =a}, an 
eee Sree Boston, Mass....... | §76 Treadway, Geo. P., & Co...... ..... Chicago, Ill......... 639 
French, ee ee eee | Chicago, Ill......... 637 Tite, FE. Bi Gira 50 0800 erebiv ees Chicago, Ill......... 639 
Goodman’s Insurance Agency....... | Chicago, Ill, .......| 637 Triplett, J. R.....seeeeeeeseeeeeees St. Louis, Mo....... 639 
Grubb, Paxton & Co... os. 6s esevian Indianapolis, Ind... | 637 Underwriters’ Agency.. ....... .... New York.......... 615 
get OL ET eee | Galveston, Texas ...| 639 Weta: OD, <n oncsesipviseeoendes Williamsport, Pa.... 575 
Hollinshead & Buckman.... Philadelphia, Pa..... | 639 Wood © Hemme ieeisas secs cssceses New York. ...... 614 
ce ee ee COIPREG, Biles. +. os 639 || Wharton, Riddle & Co.......... «.. Terre Haute, Ind.... 639 
ee a Fe | Cricawe, T0,....... 639 = || Whiton & Tredick ......... ..e.00s New York.......... 639 
Knowles, Charles R.............0% Albany, N. Y....... 576 | WeOG, GHOOTB i a occccccleake tesenses Philadelphia, Pa....; 576 
Law, John S., & Son .........4. .. «+1 Cincinnati, Ohio ....! 575-576 || Woods & Langsdorf...... « secccest St. Louls, Mo...... | 615 
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Directory of Life and Casualty Insurance Offices. 








Name of Company. 


American .... 
Berkshire 
Brooklyn 
Canada 


Connecticut Mutual 


Connecticut General...........- sel 


Continental 
Charter Oak 
Equitable 
Globe Mutual 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection. | 


Homceopathic 
Knickerbocker 


Life Association of America 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia.| 


Louisiana Equitable 


Lloyds Plate Glass Association... 


Manhattan 
Massachusetts Mutual... 
Metropolitan 

Missouri Valley 

Mobile 


National 

New England Mutual ... 
New York 

North Carolina State 
Northwestern Mutual 
Pacific Mutual.... 

Penn Mutual 

Phoenix Mutual 
Piedmont and Arlington. 
Travelers 

United States 

Union Central 

Union Mutual 


Washington 


Principal Office. 


Office in New York. 


Office in Chicago. 





| Hartford, Conn 
Philadelphia, Pa.. .. ... 

| Pittsfield, Mass. 
New York 
Hamilton, Canada 

Hartford, Conn 

Hartford, Conn 

| Hartford, Conn 

| Hartford, Conn 

| New York 

| New York 

Hartford, Conn 


| New York 


New York 
| New York 
St. Louis, Mo 
Petersburg, Va 
New Orleans, La 
New York 
New York 
Springfield, Mass 
New York 
Leavenworth, Kansas ... 
Mobile, Ala 
Newark, N. J 
New York 


Chicago, Ill 
Boston, Mass. .......... 
New York 
pO A eerie 
| Milwaukee, Wis 
| Sacramento, Cal 
| Philadelphia, Pa 
| Hartford, Conn 
Richmond, Va 
Hartford, Conn 
New York 


Boston, Mass 
New York 





L. Morton, 
None. 
J. H. Daskam, 


322 Broadway. 


237 Broadway. | 
| None. 


None. 

Miller & Goodwin, 
None. 

None. 

E. E. Brown, 

120 Broadway. 

345 Broadway. 
Theo. H. Babcock, 
254 Broadway. 


257 Broadway. 

239 Broadway. 
None. 

None. 

None. 

132 Broadway. 
156-158 Broadway. 
243 Broadway. 
Cor. Church St. and Park Place. 
None. 

None. 


L. Spencer Goble, 


137 Broadway. 


146 Broadway. 


J. W. Brazier, 
Kenny & Ratcliffe, 


157 Broadway. 


Evening Post Building. 


346 Broadway. 
None. 

J. S. Gaffney, 
None. 

J. H. Langford, 
153 Broadway. 


160 Fulton Street. 


161 Broadway. 


None. 
R. M. Johnson, 


261 Broadway. 


Tribune Building. 


None. 


Judd & Blauvelt, 


151 Broadway. 
Iron and Coal Exchange Building. 


| W. H. Wells, 


161 Braadway. | 


W. N. Craine, 





| Paul & Mason, 
165 Broadway. 


94 Dearborn Street. 
None. 


A. Frisbie, 
168 La Salle Street. 


| None. 


| Stearns, Dickinson & Co., 
192 Broadway. | 


81 Washington Street. 
Charles N. Hale, 
153 Randolph Street. 
Stewart Marks, 
48 South Clarke Street, 


Tribune Building. 
108 Dearborn Street. 


Harvey L. Dow, 


177 La Salle Street. 


_H. D. P. Bigelow, 
285 Broadway. 


134 La Salle Street, 
E. H. Kellogg, 
Methodist Chur ch Block- 
None. 
None. 
Walter F. Moring, | 
210 La Salle Street. | 
None. 
None. 
None. 
M. S. Judah, 
' 151 La Salle Street. | 
Davis & Walker, 
142 Dearborn Street. | 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Charles Leyenberger, 
97 Washington Street. 
J. W. Meaker, 
73 Dearborn Street. 
157-163 La Salle Street. 
O. Cronkhite, 


O. P. Curran, 


136 La Salle Street. 


85 Washington Street. 
None. 


Dean & Payne, 

r. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. 
E. W. Chamberlain, 

168 La Salle Street. | 
L. J. Huntley, 
85 Washington Street. 

Allen G, Fowler, 
None. 
J. H. Nolan, 
F. L. Baldwin, 


Daniel Eyer, 


200 La Salle Street. 


177 La Salle Street. 
94 Washington Street. | 


92 Washington Street. 


R. T. Pettingill, 
H., D. Penfield, 


133 La Salle Street. | 


148 La Salle Street. | 
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H. D. Watson, f dohn §, Law & Son, 


GENERAL AGENT 
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OI aa calling 
/ Martin Collins, = * 


GENERAL AGENT 




























Swearingen 
& McCandless, 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR 
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FOR 





FOR 
































Southern Illinois, N’thwestern Pennsylvania 
Missouri, AND Western Pennsylvania, 
Kansas, West Virginia, 
Nebraska, | 
Wyoming, ITTSBURGH, PA. 4 \ WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Colorado, REO: 44 II 
Utah and California. = 





ST. LOUIS, missoun J 


ie __- 


Pt . Alfriend & Son, 


GENERAL AGENTS 
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FOR \ 
Seite ORGANIZED, FRA INORNPERATERLS 
— tenetia September le March 274% | — 
? 
: lene 1817. 1820. inaihaits 
| South Carolina, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
North Carolina , —_ 
apaes AaeR Capital, $500,000.00 | Assets, 83,796,085.55 
——_—- Tennessee, 
= AND f STATEMENT OF ASSETS, January 1st, 1878. 
District of Columbia, Bonds and Mortgages and Ground Rents on 
Property in the City of Philadelphia--............ $x ,321,711.77 é 
A U. S. Registered Bonds ...........-..------- rence 442.493-75 | 2 4 
| || RICHMOND, VA. Aits Loans and Warrants of the City of Philadelphia.... 449,069.10 = LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ZX Loans of the City of Pittsburgh and other Cities... 48,980.00 m4 Al | 
< i a \< BX\ \.oan of the Masonic Temple of Philadelphia---- -- 21,600.00 £ © Balk 
Gee = aE RS) Real Estate in Philadelphia .............-......-.- 66,920.70 ~ Ww aes —*— 
AG vy) S Wy seats — — a om : 25,840.00 = z ws 
i 8 i” Stocks of various Railroads and other Corporations. 20.997 .00 V ; 
* Accrued and Uncollected I S amecenevibecbore 6,703.8 ;& @ 
W. H. Cunningham, : ee adi wth hr Agua aa of Collection .... eghgenar 5 t+ Richard Pope, 
8 2 SS AREER LARS. Pee 125,049.33 2 4 
GENERAL*AGENT eS Ss Tee betes |e? F GENERAL AGENT 
LIABILITIES, | @ | 
FOR Rempuets Gai mee 5. aE USGI. con cenccecesncsee $90,132.09 | ¢ | = 
Re-insurance fund, being 50 per cent of whole premi- | zg 
iis Mieai ums on Policies in force ._.-.......--.----------- 542,254.87 | Massachusetts, 
a ’ seas - | 2 
‘ WM. T. BUTLER, President. Connecticut, 
Minnesota, A. LOUDON SNOWDEN, Vice-Pres. K New Hampshire, 
Michigan, JACOB H. LEX, Secretary. S Mani 
Wisconsin, « Vermont 
AND . AND 
lowa, Rhode Island, 





Anderson & Stanton, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


AA 
i BOSTON, MASS. j 
SOUTHERN NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK. ., 





F Dagan & treevant, ss 


GENERAL AGENTS ns R. ¢. Lucket & Son, 


FOR 








No. 152 BROADWAY, - 





GENERAL AGENTS 






GENERAL AGENTS 












Texas and Arkansas, = — Northern New York, 
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| Maryland, 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


1845 ROYALINSURANCE CO, OF ENGLAND, 1878 


On 30th June, 1877. On 31st of December results were still more favorable. 





CAPITAL. 


CAPITAL authorized, 100,000 shares at $100 each 


Paid in, on 96,515 shares subscribed, at $15 each - 
Reserve, — to call, on 96,515 shares, 


Unallotted s 
ASSETS. 


ares, 3,485, at $100 each 


oe i i al offi 
in com ’s principal office 
Cash in Bank of Lverpont 
Cash in other British banks sewcccse — 9075fue32 


Rear Estate— 

The company’s buildings at Liverpool, London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Dublin, Newcastle, Birmingham and Toronto 
cost $1,254,010.65 No encumbrances, Value in company’s books at... 1,05u,816.62 

Value in 
Par Value. Market Value. Co.’s Books. 
Srocxs anp Bonps—U. S, Bonos— 
$200,000 6 per cent stock, 1881.... $208,333.34 $223,000.00 $207,090.29 
3 10-40 regist’d . 192,708.33 208,125.00 152,076.00 
funded loan... 67,708.33 72,637.50 67.708.33 
currency, reg. 1,432,291.66 1,691,250.00 1,441,501.62 





$1,825,000 $1,901 041.66 $2,195,012.50 $1,868,376.24 1,868,376.24 
Britisu AND oTHER Gov’T SEcuRI’s— 
British reduced 3 percentannuities. $650,000.00 $615,875.00 $617,712.79 
Canadian consol’d 5 per cent stock. - 55,000.00 56,650.00 55893-73 
‘Canada Dominion 6 per cent stock. 99,639.21 102,628.32 98,818.11 
Italian 5 per cent consol’d stock.... 24,074.04 17,680.00 17,935.08 





$828,713.25 $792,833.32 $790.359.71 790,359.71 
EnctiisHh RAtLwAy PREFERENCE AND 
GUARANTEED Stock— 

London & Northwestern rail’y stock $1,050,694.70 $1,349,460-12 $1,192,199.09 

Lancashire & Yorkshire ss - 448,168.75 554,055.95 514,944.22 

Southeastern 23 658,850.00 768,217.00 719,962.87 
Great Northern boa 
Midland - 
Northeastern * 
London & Southwestern “ 
estern 7 
Shrewsbury & Hereford 1 


647,900.00 721,098.00 646,534.13 
694,418.75 844,282.50 756,857.78 
71,125.00 88,566.25 76,882.57 
360,225.00 429,252.00 379,707.20 
811,650.00 1,010,389.50 918,648.07 
39,550.00 55,370.00 51,425.80 


North Staffordshire 

London, Brighton & S. Coast “ 
reat Eastern ‘ 

Whitehaven, Cleator & Egr’t “ 

Manchester, Sheffield & Lin. ** 

Furness = 


181,100.00 208,765.00 201,914.45 
20,000.00 22,000.00 20,780.00 
44,025.00 62,601.25 55,643.73 
28,150.00 28,150.00 28,150.00 

406,877.01 493,606.79 445,368.14 
76,650.00 129,134.26 119,117.95 


North & Southwestern Junc. oe 5 11,200.00 18,928.00 18,059.07 
‘ 





F $5,550484.21 $6,784,476.62 $6,146,195.07 6,146,195.07 
Stocks anp Bonps as above, carried out at value credited in company’s 
books, $8,804,931.02. Market value, $9,772,322.44. Difference 
Am’t Loaned, 
Loans TO THE FoLLowinG Towns AND TowNSHIPS ON THE SE- 
CURITY OF THE RaTES— 
Corporation of 


967,391.42 


Birmingham 

Manchester 

Plymouth 
Burton-on-Trent Improvement Commissioners -.. 
Birkenhead = ™ 


1,642,632.60 
On — sous a, Stocks AND Bonps, viz :— $ 
iverpool Exchange Company 544,461.0 
Mersey Dock and ane Board - gp soe 
Birkenhead Improvement 2,250.12 
Bridgewater Navigation company w 1,450.00 
Liverpool United Gas-light company - 190,010.00 
London and St. Katherine’s Dock company 60,000.00 
British railway stocks and shares (various), with margin of 
from 16% to 57% per cent above amount loaned 1,972,911.70 
————_ 3,402, 982.96 


2,842,733-50 
511,386.29 


On mortgages of real estate, security being first liens on fee simple. 
(Value of property $6,095,610.00) 
All other loans (amply secured) 
INTEREST— 
Accrued but not due. (Entire amount since paid) 
BaLances— 
In hands of agents, branches, insurance companies and banks 


Total Cash Assets, - = = = 


210,770.52 
388,428.37 


$20,326, 765.80 


at $85 each 


$504 ,692 . 5° 





- - - = _- $10,000,000 
$1,447,725 
8,203,775 
348,500 


$10,000,000 
LIABILITIES. 
Fire Lossges— 


Claims for losses adjudged and unpaid 
* in process of adjustment (since paid) 
s resisted, including expenses 


Total claims for losses 
Deduct re-insurance thereon 


Net amount of unpaid losses $249,294.08 
RE-INSURANCE— " 5 
Amount required safely to re-insure all outstanding risks 
Lire DEPARTMENT— a el 4 
Re-insurance fund and all other liabilities under the Life Insurance Depart- 
ment, computed at present value 
Casu DivipENDs— 
Uncalled for by stockholders 5,645.00 
Acency ExpensEs— 
Miscellaneous expenses due and accrued 22,855.21 
MISCELLANEOUS— 4 : 
All other demands against o company, absolute and contingent, due or to 
b i an 


2,029,181.18 


10,510,400,00 


668,524,90 





due, 

Nore.—The whole of this amount has since been paid ; the greater part of 
it being for bills drawn 1n payment of losses by the New Brunswick fire, 
which occurred just prior to the 30th June. These bills were paid imme- 
diately after that date. 


Total amount of Liabilities except Capital Stock and Net Cash Surplus. $13,485,900,37 


wt 





Joint Stock Capital actually paid up in cash 
Total Amount of Liabilities, including capital 


$1,447,725.00 
$14,933,625.37 





Net Cash Surplus as regards Policyholders, after deducting Paid-up Capi- 
tal and Liabilities of every kind 
$5,393,140.43. 


$5,393,749-43 


Total Liabilities, $20,326,765.80 


Including paid-up Capital and net Cash Surplus. 


NOTE.—The conversions from sterling to United States currency in foregoing statement are on the basis of $5 per 2. In preceding statements exchange has been taken at $5.50 per £ 





UNITED STATES BRANCH. 


Assets, Fire ($2,060,788.75, U. S. Gov’t Stocks) - - 


Liabilities, including re-insurance, - - 
Surplus, - 2- 2£ 2 #& © 


memayAlp . BEDDALL, Managers for Metropolitan District, Nos. 41 & 43 Wall St., 

ew York. 

CHARLES R. KNOWLES, Managers for State of New York (except Metropolitan Dis- 
trict), Pe! N.Y. 

PROUD & CAM BELL, ym for Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, District of 


Columbia, No. 1 Rialto Building, Baltimore, M. D. 
JOHN S, LAW & SON, Managers for Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia; Cinninnati, Ohio. 


$2,562,342.99 
- - 1,344,535.70 
$1,217,807.29 
CHARLES H. CASE, Manager for Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska 
nsas, Missouri, lowa, Colorado; No. r2o La Salle street, Chicago. ‘ 
FOSTER & SCULL, Managers for Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Vermont ; No. 53 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. haut 
GEORGE WOOD, Manager for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dclaware; No. 226 Walau 
street, Philadelphia. “ 
BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, Managers for Kentucky, Georgia, Texas, South Carolina, 


Louisiana, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas ; Louisville, Kentucky. 
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THE MIDDLE MAN IN THE INSURANCE 
CONTRACT. 


N the social life of civilized men the custom of introducing people 
| who are strangers to each other, through the medium of some 
person more or less acquainted with both of the parties, obtains every- 
where and proves its value by never becoming obsolete. The utility 
of the custom is at once apparent, regardless of its history. The 
introduction, whether oral or by letter, is of the nature of a passport. 
It commends parties to mutual regard and friendly offices in place of 
the warlike test of each other’s virtue so common when two strangers 
meet among brutes or uncivilized men. It is a product of civilization 
and a promoter of it. In the intercourse of men it costs little and 
helps greatly. Any one act of introduction borrows its value, of 
course, from the character of the mediator. His knowledge of the 
respective parties, his prudence in bringing them face to face and their 
common confidence in him, make the negotiation of social acquaint- 
ance entitled to respect, and distinguish it from the farce and formality 
ofthe fools who attempt to imitate and use it. The middle man in 
social life has not only a right to be, but is a necessity in the best 
civilization. 

In commercial life, too, the middle man has his place, his office being 
to bring together distant parties and promote the business intercourse 
ofmen. He is a medium of credit and a promoter of business, and 
consequently business, which estimates all values in money, gives him 
continued support and a fair share of all the profits. In mercantile life 
this accredited medium, standing between buyer and seller, partakes 
of the business of each, both buying and selling, and thereby gets gain 
with the approval of everybody except sometimes the final purchaser. 
The last purchaser, who knows little of the necessities of business, 
often complains of all the middle men who stand between him and the 
source from which his needs are supplied. He tires of being only a 
buyer as he reflects upon how long a list of traders his money sup- 
ports, and he often ignorantly supposes that all these dealers are con- 
spired against him, and that most of the intermediate ones should be 
dispensed with. He often forgets that the retail merchant, though not 
an importer, is, nevertheless, always a transporter and distributer of 
goods, and that he is doing a necessary work much cheaper than his 
individual customers can do it, and most generally cheaper than it can 
be done by any combination of them. Much complaint regarding 
middle men is wholly groundless and thoughtless. There is always 
freedom to evade these middlers or intermeddlers, if so they be, by 
going to the primal sources of supply. No law prevents the humblest 
man from importing the single yard of silk which he has occasion to 
use, except that inevitable law laid deep in the nature of things and in 
the constitution of human society which makes such a transaction un- 
profitable. The cost in the foreign market, the various freights and 
transportations, the tariffs of consul and custom-house, say nothing of 
insurance, exchange and interest, with consumption of time, long delay 
and much annoyance, are enough to discourage such a purchaser. All 
of the learned professions, including teaching, are systems of mediation 
and all are occupied by middle men, who are always denounced but 
always supported. None are more abused than lawyers, and yet most 
rarely does any man avail himself of the privilege of the law and go 
before the court in his own behalf. 

These thoughts are familiar to every tyro in political economy and 
need no further illustration. Our object is not to apply them to the 
justification of insurance journalism nor to the rebuke and condemna- 
tion of any laboring man’s opposition to capital and its various employ- 
ments, but to introduce the subject of agents and brokers in relation to 
insurance, to discuss their need, or rather the public’s @eed of them, and 








to estimate what quantity and quality of them should be employed, if 
they are articles of commercial value. If these intermediates were uni- 
versally employed in all countries where business in insurance is done, 
and this number had always been about the same, we might infer their 
indispensable necessity. Such endorsement would raise all presump- 
tion in their favor, and throw suspicion on all their critics. But in fact 
the number of these negotiators of insurance differs greatly in different 
times and places. They are certainly of widely different utility re- 
garded as individuals, and they are paid by different systems and vari- 
ous, if not varying, amounts. 

Because middle men have greatly multiplied in the multifarious 
business of modern times with its increasing complexity, we must not 
infer that all these are always necessary or useful. Many things in 
matters of custom, in considerations of ways and means, may have 
had a slow and natural growth and yet be excrescences whose re- 
moval will greatly promote the general health. The test of all things, 
at least in this country, is their relation to the public good. Govern- 
ment is not an end in itself, and the value of any civil office is settled 
by answering the question whether the people are enough better 
served by it to pay the cost of its maintenance. As insurance com- 
panies exist for the benefit of the people who support them, assuredly 
all agents and brokers who stand between these parties as channels 
of communication should be direct benefits to the people by whose 
money they are supported. This would be conceded by all. We are 
compelled to express our belief that the vast army of agents and 
brokers connected with the business of insurance is wholly unneces- 
sary, and that they have become a burden which the people are unable 
and unwilling to support. In the first place, the nature of the insur- 
ance contract is not so complex and peculiar over all the other bar- 
gainings of men that it invariably requires two attorneys of expert 
knowledge to consummate it. The subject of insurance has been 
made to look profound by long algebraic formule and books of 
mathematical tables, in which it is represented as a science obscure 
and abstruse, but insurance men, as well as all others, can learn more 
from the experience of old and well-managed companies about the 
proper rates and restrictions which shall be put upon the assured than 
from all prophetic insurance tables in the world, whether applied to 
matters of life, fire, marine or accident risks. The conjectures arising 
from applying the certainties of mathematics to the most uncertain of 
subjects were good to start on, but we have largely outgrown their 
necessity. But what if it were proved that these go-betweens in effect- 
ing insurance were never experts in explaining the underlying princi- 
ples of the science, then they are not properly paid as skilled attor- 
neys. It is not knowledge acquired at much expense which gains 
them their living. Perhaps it may be said that they are paid like 
retail merchants as transporters and distributers of valuable goods. 
This is more plausible, and where there is popular freedom in the 
matter of both their employment and support there certainly should 
be no popular complaint of their being ; but such freedom there is not. 
When a man tries to persuade us to buy a book for five dollars, of 
which he is to have two dollars commission, and tells us that we can 
buy it no cheaper at original sources, we are not free as in the impor- 
tation of the one yard of silk, but discover a grand collusion between 
agent and publisher to extort money for their common support, and 
generally for goods which would not sell in open market. Just this 
kind of dealing makes the subscription book business to stink, A 
common peddler of Yankee notions, who buys his goods in open 
market, is a retail merchant entitled to a large percentage of profit. 
He is in no monopoly, does not expect to “ make a corner” in his 
merchandise, and never agitates the question of some national organi- 
zation to raise prices. Of course we are free to refuse the book agent 
and decline to buy. So people learn to do with the agent and broker 
in insurance, for sheer protection ; for unfortunately, insurance, which 
should be a business as stable and permanent as selling some staple 
like flour, is not only carried on through a multitude of agents and 
brokers, but the business is essentially in their hands. The companies 
themselves merely receive the business as it is brought to them till 
they are themselves in the hands of a receiver. Of course the agents 
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are not to blame for this state of things, but the companies which 
adopt this expensive system of doing business, growing out of in- 
tense rivalry with each other, are responsible, and must suffer the final 
consequences as people take insurance into their own hands or dis- 
pense with its benefits altogether. 


That there should be local agents to receive business for the com- 
panies (receive it but not bid for it against all principles of business 
and honor) there is little doubt, for distribution of business endures 
both fire and pestilence better than any concentration of it could do; 
but these agents should invariably work on salary and not on commis- 
sion, and a few agents might receive the business of many companies, 
life as well as fire. The present method of insuring the people has 
tempted hordes of worthless persons into the service as middle men, 
adventurers who, for lack of mind or morals, have failed in all previous 
undertakings, and who, in their new employment, are not long in 
bringing the whole cause which they assume to serve into disrepute ; 
for, in the popular mind at least, the cause or business of insurance is 
somehow responsible for all the delinquencies of the men who repre- 
sent it. Seldom or never can we pass an issue of THE SPECTATOR 
without being obliged to print as #ews, and always with shame-faced- 
ness, the defection and defalcation, the fraud and rascality of some 
one or more of the various solicitors of insurance, or the complaint of 
some policyholder who feels that he has been wronged. One thing is 
certain, that this system of commissions leads to the commission of a 
vast multitude of sins, and makes crying demand for speedy removal 
of the temptation. The vast number of agents now employed is not 
needed for experts in the knowledge of a difficult subject, nor are such 
numbers needed as transporters and distributers of blessings otherwise 
inaccessible to the people. They have been attracted to the subject 
by a system of compensation which does not promise to reward every 
man according as his work shall be, but according to the amount or 
volume of business which he can secure, however worthless and perish- 
able the quality of it. 

We do not need to make distinction here between the agent and 
broker in the business of insurance. There are both brokers and 
agents to-day among the noblest men living, who would scorn to do 
any but the noblest and most honorable business, but their virtues did 
not arise from the system by which their labor is rewarded. It is the 
system that we condemn and not all men employed under it. The 
insurance broker, if responsible to anybody on earth, is supposed to be 
in some sense the agent or attorney of the applicant for insurance. 
Too often he takes advantage of the necessities of men, which neces- 
sity he magnifies. He is not appointed by the majority vote of the 
people to represent their interests and protect their rights, but he is 
recognized and paid by the companies, so that with the agent and 
broker already two attorneys stand between the parties to the insurance 
contract, each with his commission, and on this system there is room for 
others, provided they bring business to a company or are willing to 
attempt it. Nothing but the salary system of paying only the neces- 
sary agents will secure the highest honor, and efficiency of the best 
kind in the insurance service. If companies will not adopt the salary 
system by which they will sustain and protect the worthy agents who 
are needed, the next thing to do undoubtedly is to reduce the present 
rate of commission paid. When, in a recent number of THE SPEC- 
TATOR, this suggestion was made, several insurance journals howled 
their protest in unison, all in sympathy for the poor agent. The bur- 
den of their argument was: “Why, the poor fellow can hardly live 
now, and would you crush him? To be sure, he has in some cases 
twenty or twenty-five per cent, in any case he has the same as he had 
betore 1873; but business has declined, whereas agents who never 
decline anything have rather increased, If the pay is diminished, the 
good agents will be lost to the cause and the bad multiplied.” Of 
course there is no reply to be made to such logic as this. The argu- 
ment is in effect that all the hangers-on in all trades and professions 
are to be sustained at all times and in all numbers, and that great pay 
attracts the good, whereas small pay will simply multiply the rascals, 
and drive the good people off in contempt. To a wise man it hardly 
need be said that with reduced rate of commission there must be 





2 es 
concentration of agencies where small rates will pay the best men for 
doing only good business. The commission flour business does not 
pay twenty per cent, nor have all decent men deserted it, but when a 
freight train of flour is wrecked, crowds gather to gain much bread 
with little labor. If there is not a condensation or coalition of 
insurance agencies sustained by fair salaries or a small commission, 
then there must be an amalgamation of many insurance companies 
(not the worst thing) or the multiplication of mutuals and c0-opera- 
tives where people will at least make the attempt, however futile, to do 
their own insuring. Certain it is that the insurance business, as now 
conducted, is not adapted to the times, and much as we desire the 
reorganization of the National Board, as we believe in associations of 
all professions, tradesmen and artizans, we would deplore and Oppose 
its reorganization, if it were to be made simply an engine for monopo- 
lizing the business of insurance and for bulling the market rates of 
tariff, without an attempt at any reforms of which there is such press- 
ing demand. Economy in just these times, as the corner-stone of 
future prosperity, seems to be the watchword of the hour, and by no 
process of reasoning can we see why insurance companies should not 
heed it, as well as all other laboring classes, unless indeed, having no 
souls, they adopt the prodigal’s maxim, “ The world owes me a living,” 








DISTRIBUTION OF FIRE INSURANCE BUSI. 
NESS BY STATES. 


E present our readers an exhibit of the amount of fire insur- 

W ance written during the year 1877, premiums received and 
losses paid, as distributed among the different states. So far as we 
know, such a table as the following, giving the business by states, is 
entirely new, though the one which we present is not complete, as it 
embraces the business of only sixteen states. To present the business 
of all the states where fire insurance is written would be an impos- 
sible task, because many of the states present no report, and because 
also some of those which do report, through commissioners or superin- 
tendents, so combine fire and marine business that it is impossible to 
distinguish them. 

Our table gives only the fire business of these sixteen states ac- 
cording to the amounts written last year in these several states, and 
these amounts are further divided between the local companies and 
those of other states and foreign countries ; and the business done by 
the joint-stock companies and that of the mutual companies are also 
distinguished. 

If we glance at the first column of the table and note how the 
business of the local companies is divided between the joint-stock and 
the mutual, the first fact to attract attention is that only in the state 
of Massachusetts the mutual companies do more business than the 
joint-stock, which would seem to indicate that fire business, as well as 
life, is tending in that state to the mutual plan. In all the other states 
it will be observed that of the business done by local companies the 
joint-stock have by far the greater share, as in New York, for instance, 
where the joint-stock companies wrote eighty times the amount of 
risks last year that were written by the mutual companies. 

If we look at the second column, which gives the business done by 
companies of other states and foreign countries, and compare the 
amount done by joint-stock and by mutual companies, we shall see, as 
we might expect, that nearly all of the business is done by joint-stock 
companies, showing that the business of mutual companies is confined 
to localities near home. If now we compare the figures of the first 
with those of the second column, we shall see that only the states of 
New York and New Jersey patronize chiefly their own joint-stock com- 
panies, in that they give them a larger share of their business thao 
they give to the joint-stock companies of other states. In this respect 
these two states are exceptional. Of course, in regard to mutual com- 
panies, as might be anticipated, all of the states give more business to 
their own mutuals than to mutuals of other states, with the exception 
of New York and Illinois, and for the best reason in Illinois, for she 
has (except towAship companies) but one mutual of her own. 
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If now we compare the totals of the different states as found in these 
first two columns, throwing out the distinction of joint-stock and mu- 
tual companies, and simply comparing the business done by local com- 
es with the business done by those of other states and countries, 
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states and foreign countries. 


DISTRIBUTION (BY STATES) OF FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1877. 


we shall see that these same two states only—New York and New Jer- 
sey—are chiefiy patrons of their own or local companies, in that they 
give more business to these home companies than to those of other 
In these states apparently the home 








ConnecTIcUT— 


loint-stock companies. - - 
utual companies.... -- 


ILLINoIs— 


oint-stock companies. -. 
utual companies. ....-- 


lowa— 


os companies. .. | 


utual companies...... 


Kansas— : 
one pe companies. - - 
utual companies 


KentuckY— : 
yo companies. -. 
utual companies....-. 


Maine— 2 
eesti ge companies. .. 
utual companies.....- 


MASSACHUSETTS— : 
Joint-stock companies. . . 
Mutual companies. ....-. 


MICHIGAN— 4 
ater pee companies. -- 
utual compantes....... 


MinngEsoTa— 
oint-stock companies. - - 
futual companies... ..- 


Missour1— 
ae poe companies. -. 
utual companies...... 


New Jersey— 
a pr companies. -. 
futual companies ...... 


New Yorx— 
aa po companies. .. 
utual companies 


Onto— 
{gint-ctock companies. -. 
Mutual companies.....-.. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 
at ee companies. . . 
utual companies....... 


Ruope Istanp— 
feinteck companies. . . 
utual companies. -... - 


Total 
Wisconsin— 
fpint-ctock companies. .. 
futual companies.....~ 


| 
| 
| 














































































































































































































I, Amount WritTen. II. Premiums Receivep. III. Lossgs Pai, IV. Ratio (IIL) to (IL) 
Compacts | ri pus oe — Compaen 
| her 0! ther of Other of Ot 
Local | oot Local | g Local Local 
* | , tat d Total. . Stat id Total. 
Companies. | "i Total Companies. Ce otal Companies. Foreign - Compan’s. a Total. 
Countries. | Countries. Countries. Couatries. 
| 
$51,640,649 | $76,353,601 | $127.994,250 | $516,336 | $856,313 | $1,372,649 | $274,183 | $562,9 $837,122 3-10 65-74 60.98 
24,879,559 |  24376,845| 27,256,404 | — 227,307 22,861 250,228 139,463 14,597 154,030 1.34 63.72 | 61.55 
$76,520,208 | $78,730,446 pried $743,703 | $879,174 | $1,622,877 | $413,646 | $577,506 | $ogt,152 55.62 65.68 61.07 
i | 4 
$82,846,274 | $344,297.11 | $427,143.38 | $659,004 $3,817,811 | $4,516,905 | $r91,956 | $t,535,872 | $1,727,828 | 27.46 $0-23 38.25 
1,200,672 | 12,167,033 13,367,705 | 48,015 | 163,816 2tr,831 | 18,789 99,652 118,441 39-13 83 | 55-9 
$24,046,046 | $356,464.144 | $440,511,090, $747,109 | $3,981,627 | $4,728,736 | $210,745 | $14635,524 | $1,846,269 | 28.20 41.08 | 39.05 
| | | 
$18,480,063 | $92,946,042 | $111,426,105 $338,013 | $x,189,980 | $1,528,893 $112,898 | $534,195 | $647,093 | 33-3" 4489 | 42.32 
1,900,696 7595137 2,659,833 190,59% | 11,056 201,647 25.375 11,646 37,021 13.3% 105.34 | 18.36 
$20,380,759 | $93,705,179 | $14,085,938 529,504 | $1,201,036} $1,730,540 $138,273 | Bs45,84r| $684,114 | 26.11 45-45 | 39.53 
| 
dateoses $21,024,16c) $21,024,160 —— | $320,359 $320,359 | -------- | $106,637 | $106,637 ones 33-29 33-29 
cioneces| , waetewced eatbabn]  esbadecs 1. easboedelll Cubaccdieahd SMRIMGisA | Stiegl Cacia ‘thon taate it doled 
oocceees $21,024,160| $21,024,160 ceeceses 320,359 320,359 | ccceweee $106,637 | $106,637 ---- 33-29 | 33-29 
} 
$15,471,744 $70,892,884 | $86,364,628 $139,216 | $930,799 | $1,070,015 | $70,949 | $379,892 | $450,841 50.96 4o.8t | 42.25 
3,202,505 | = ==------ 3,302,505 90,828 | -----.-.-- 90,828 | 13,146 | ---------- 13.146 | 14.47 a 14-47 
$18,674,249 | $70,892,884 | $89,567,133 $230,044 | $930,799 | $1,160,843 $84,095 | $379,892 | $463,987 | 36.56 40 8: 39-97 
| 
ebauneks $64,692,911 | $64,692,911 | -...-.---- $777,023 $777,023 weeeeeee-- $515,366 $515,366 +++ 66.33 66.33 
$4,378,757 1,986,742 | 6.365.499 $31,569 26,455 58,024 $55,539 | 12,7 68,315 175-9 48.29 117.7 
$4,378,757 | $66,679,653 ' $71,058,410 $31,569 | $803,478 $835,047 | $55,530 | $528,142 | $583,681 | 175.9 65.73 69.89 
| | 
£09,556.530 | $347,099,359  $446,655,889 $996,563 | $3,384,938 $4,381,501 | $308,447 | $1,372,933 | $1,771,380 39-98 40.57 42-4 
106,766,75r | 245,300 107,012,05{ | 1,272,601 1,485 1,274,086 | 431,543 | 159 431,702 | = 33-90 10.71 33-2 
$20,323,281 | $347.344,659  $553,667,940 | $2,269,164 | $3,386,423 $5,655,587 | $829,990 | $1,373,092 | $2,203.082 | 36.58 40.55 38.95 
| 
$11,189,724 | $127,357,317  $138,547,041 | $124,441 | $1,677,367 | $1,801,808 $64,750 | $1,180,86r | $1,245,617 | 52.03 79-39 | 69.43 
© ccavedse |)  cccwsewsss | ‘Wevsescuns | es aoe 161,093 290G0S. | eveeeneeee 139,995 | 6.91 esos | 86.91 
$11,189,724 | $127,357,317  $138,547,041 | $285,534 | $1,677,367 | $1,962,901 $04,745 | $1,180,861 | $1,385,606 | 71.71 70.39 70.59 
} | | 
$8,788,705 | $48,374,366 $57,163,071 $or.059 | $721,825 | $813,784 |  $57.832 | $sorosr | $458,883 | 62.89 55-56 | 6.9 
2,673,967 | 320,410 2,994,377 32,816 4.598 | 375414 | 17-507 39 | 17,898 | 53-35 8.50 | 475 
$114462,672 | $48,694,776 $60,157,443 | $124,775 | $726,423 | $851,198 | $75,339 | Seorag2 | $476,781 | 60.38 55-26 | $6.08 
| 
| | | } | 
$21,716,728 $172,027,510 $193.744,238 $248,406 | $1,762,800 $2,011,205 $95,817 | $1,288 tgs | $r,334,659 38.57 73-12 68.85 
17,483,451 | 3,053,597 20,537,048 | 153,838 45,915 | 199,753 198, 26,467 225,093 | 129.18 57-64 | 112.69 
$39,200,179 | $175,081,107 | $214,281,286 $402,244 Be set5| $2,210,959 | $294,443 | $1,345,309 $1,609,752 | 73.20 72.72 | 72.81 
| 
$30,602,036 | $75,672,936 | $206,274.972 | $1,084,980 | $688,048 | $1,773,028 $418,744 $332,106 | $750,850 38.59 48.27 42.35 
13,585,133 1,498,665 15,083,798 | 973,641 17,185 990,826 236,5 12,875 249,44" 24.29 74-92 25.17 
$14,187,169 | $77,171,601 $221,358,770 | $2,058,621 | $705,233 | $2,763,854 | $655,310 | $344,981 | Sty00o,a9r 31.83 48.32 36.19 
} } | | } 
$1,635,235,749 | $839,725,646 $2,524,960,895 | $8,822,581 | $6,501,404 | $15,323,088 | $3,587,704 $3,582,485 | $7,170,189 | 40.66 55-10 $622 
20,389,721 | 21,677,331 | 42,067,042 | 120,066 199,566 | 319,632 | 123 | 158,392 256,515 81.72 79 37 - 80.26 
|$1,655,624,960 | $91,402,977 $2,567,027,937 $8,942,547 | $6,700,970 $15,643,617 $3,685,827 | $3,740,877 | $7,426,704 | 41.28 55.83 47-47 
| | } | | | | 
| 
$87,135,021 | $198,152,801 | $285,287,822 $1,005,181 | $2,123,768 | $3,128,949 | $428,587 | $829,146 $1,257,733 | 42.64 39- | 19 
55+545:545 | 757324250 + 63,247,795| 441.372 102,667 | $44,039 400,078 79.728 479,809 | 90.64 77- -19 
woineel neal Ps ce | Fe 
$142,650,566 | $205,885,051 | $348,535,617 | $1,446,553 $2,226,435 $3,672,988 $828,665 $908,874 | $1,737,539 57-29 40.82 47-31 
$191,287,574 | $617,861,650 | $809,149,224 | $2,068,328 | $3,000,281 | $5,068,609 | $955,809 | $1,780,431 $2,746,240 46.69 59-34 | 54.20 
115,393,283 | ---------- | 4854393,283 | 1,811,730 | ---------- 1,811,730 | 1,276,590 | ---------- 1,276,596 | 70.46 -n20- | 
$306,680,857 | $617,861 650 | $924,542,507 | $3,880,058 | $3,000,281 | $6,880,339 | $2,242,405 | $1,780,431 | $4,022,836 57-79 59-34 58.47 
| 
$0,288,489 | $41,938.43" | $51,226,920 desi gas | $509,049, $621,475 $66,776 | $548,409 —- $615,185 59-87 107.54 98-99 
#1222220 | 1,806,427 | 1,806,427) 1,019,471 22,893 1,042,364 392.770 | =~== ~~~ 392,770 | 38.53 ---- | 37 
pei ens An retaices | 
$0,288,489 | $43,744,858 | $53,033,347 | $1,130,997 $532,842 $1,663,839 | $459,546) $548,409) $1,007,955 40.63 |  see-ge 60.58 
| | | 
| ' 
$12,777,953 $114,300,638 | $127,078,59t $165,157 | $1,252,428 | $1,427.58 | $x02,475| 738.927) $84r. 62.04 | 58.99 59-35 
11,616,047 1,309,239 | 12,925,346 167,741 | 24,422 192,163 | 97,447 12,371 109,818 $8.09 | 50.66 57-15 
| — | | 
$332,898 | $1,276,850 $1,609,748 | B199,922 $751,298, $951,220, 60.06 | 58.84 59-09 


ree | 
$24,394,000 | $15,609,937 | $140,003,937 
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®* This item was omitted in the state report, 
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companies are strong and command the confidence of those who live 
nearest to them, though Connecticut ought not to be inferior in that 
respect. If now in the third or total column we compare the total 
amount of fire insurance written in the different states, without 
regard to the form or locality of the company, we find a very great 
difference in the amount, as would be expected from the very great 
difference of wealth and population in these various states. But to 
make some approximate estimate of the amount of insurance to each 
individual, we may divide these various totals by the population of the 
respective states. If we take the population as given by the census of 
1870 and make such a division, we shall find that the amount of fire 
insurance written in New York last year averaged $586 to each indi- 
vidual of the population ; in Massachusetts, $380; Connecticut, $289 ; 
Pennsylvania, $263; Rhode Island and New Jersey, each $244; IIli- 
nois, $173; Minnesota, $137; Ohio and Wisconsin, each $131; Mis- 
souri, $124 ; Maine, $113; lowa, $96 ; Kentucky, $68 and Kansas, $56. 
Of course there have been some changes since the census of 1870 in 
wealth and population in these various states, but the changes are 
such as probably would make the disparity in these figures greater 
than it appears as we have given them. Thus in the newer states it 
is probable that the population has increased somewhat faster than the 
insurable property, whereas in the older states the population has 
remained nearly the same, western emigration and foreign immi- 
gration nearly balancing each other, while in insurable property there 
has been continued increase of wealth in the older states; so that 
these figures represent approximately the amount of insurance per 
individual written last year in these several states. 


If we consider the columns of premiums received, we shall find the 
rates differing somewhat in different states, and in some cases consid- 
erable difference in rates between mutual and joint-stock companies. 
But as the premiums of the mutual companies coincide largely with 
their losses, since they consist of assessments for the direct purpose 
of paying losses, comparisons between the stock and mutual compa- 
nies in the matter of premiums are useless without a similar compari- 
son of losses. If, however, we compare the premiums with the amount 
written by all the joint-stock companies of all these states, and do the 
same with the mutuals, we shall find that the average premium rate 
of the stock companies in these sixteen states last year was 0.81 per 
cent, and the mutuals 1.66 per cent. If with these rates of premium 
we compare the ratio of losses to premiums, we find that the joint- 
stock companies paid losses last year amounting to 49.05 per cent of 
their premiums, and the mutual companies 53.76 per cent, which 
would seem to imply that the business, if considered for last year only, 
was done at greater expenditure by the mutual companies. That this 
last percentage, namely, of losses to premiums, would be greater on 
the part of the mutuals, is reasonable, since losses and premiums with 
them are so nearly coincident; but that their mte of insurance, as 
drawn from policyholders, should be 1.66 per cent, compared with 0.81 
per cent of the stock companies, would seem to show that the year 
was one of considerable disaster or all premium rates excessively low, 
and that these mutual companies had no capital or reserve, and no 
moneys of any kind from which to pay losses, except those which 
were immediately derived from the policyholders. 

In the columns of ratio of losses to premiums, differences can be 
seen between the joint stock and mutual companies of the various 
states, and also between the local companies and those of other states 
and countries. In the total or average column of these ratios it will 
be seen that Missouri is the leading state in the amount of loss, as 
compared with premiums, and that Michigan and then Maine come 
next in order. All are timbered countries and these percentages 
might be taken as a commentary upon the hazard of insurance risks 
upon wooden buildings. The next in order is Connecticut, that “land 
of steady habits’’ and of many substantial buildings. This fourth 
place falls to Connecticut, if we take the ratio of loss to premiums of 
the joint-stock companies combined with the mutuals, and for which 
we know no adequate explanation unless last year involved more 
than the usual fire loss to the state, or in these days of low premiums 
Connecticut has been trying to lead the way of being among the 





lowliest of the lowly. Rhode Island follows closely, however, and if 
we consider joint-stock companies. alone, leads all the States ; for we 
see that stock-companies of other states lost in Rhode Island more than 
they gained, which is true of no other state. 





HOW TO CHOOSE A LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


sles are some things in the lives of men, such as matrimony 
and religion, so important that they should never be chosen 
thoughtlessly, and so sacred that they should never be adoped experi- 
mentally with the expectation of retreat so long as life lasts. A similar 
subject is life insurance. It should be seized like a life-boat, with the 
purpose of clinging to it until death, or until one outlives the need of it, 
if such be his fortunate lot. Life insurance, while not so profound and 
perplexing a subject as some would seem to make it, is important from 
the life long interest which the assured is expected to have in it, and 
this makes it a proper subject for advice to those persons who are con- 
templating application for its benefits. 

Before any suggestions which we have to make to aid in the choice 
of a life insurance company, we wish to declare the purity of our mo- 
tive in assuming to give advice. Unfortunately, in the view of some 
persons, we are incapacitated to judge rightly and to speak truthfully, 
because we are supposed to be committed to the interests of insurance 
companies. An insurance journal, like every trade publication, stands 
in this difficult position, that if among the various articles of commerce 
it commends all indiscriminately, its opinions are worthless. If, on 
the contrary, it attemps to distinguish between the good and the bad, 
however wise and just its discrimination may be, it is sure to be 
accused of being only a subsidized press in the direct employ of the 
persons whose goods are commended. Our testimuny regarding our- 
selves may have little weight, but we take occasion to say at the outset 
that we have no mortal interests at stake in the advice which we give, 
except the best interests of policyholders in life insurance, and we look for 
no reward except their grateful appreciation of our efforts in their behalf. 

Our first suggestion is—Beware of all so-called “co-operative” 
schemes in life insurance which demand no money in advance, but pay 
their death losses by assessments upon the remaining members of the 
association after the occurrence of a death. We are .not disposed to 
call all of these associations co-operative humbugs, since there is often 
no design on the part of any of their promoters to mislead the people. 
There may be no willful fraud in the scheme, while the method or plan 
of insurance is as untrustworthy as though it were a designed system 
of robbery. Many of these associations have the most attractic names, 
such as “ Fraternity,” “‘ Brotherhood,” and the sweetest terms drawn 
from domestic relations ; and such words as “ Mutual Benevolence ” or 
“ Mutual Beneficence,” often enter into the attractive title which sets 
forth the merits of such a society to the uninitiated. These names are 
as deceptive as that of many a “ Sailor’s Home,’’ whose sign is first to 
greet the eye of the mariner as he enters the harbor of any large city. 
In the first place, let the applicant for life insurance understand once 
for all that words like “benevolence” and “ beneficence”’ have no 
proper place in insurance of any kind. Whether on stock or mutual 
plan, insurance is a straight business contract, and the purely mutual 
companies are combinations always of purely mutual selfishness rather 
than of mutual benevolence. They are not associations of charity. 
They expect to gain and must gain as much as they give, or their life 
would soon become extinct. 

No one can expect to get insurance for less than cost, and any asso- 
ciation which promises this is false to facts at the outset. Without 
involving any profound mathematical reasoning, it is clear that no 
association which depends for its funds upon Jost mortem assessments 
has any lease upon long life for itself, and hence it can give no real 
security to the lives of the assured. All such associations are in fact 
young, for none have lived long enough to prove what their utmost 
benefit might be with a faithfully adherent membership; but it is 
clear that nothing but the continued influx of young lives can keep 
such associations from disintegration and extinction, All these 
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co-operative systems ignore largely or wholly the scientific basis of insur- 
ance which has been derived from long experience with rates of mor- 
tality, and they despise those actuarial calculations which have appor- 
tioned properly the cost of insurance according to the age of the 
assured, and applied an increasing policy reserve to meet its payment. 
These co-operative associations demand rates of insurance on youthful 
jives far greater than the rate of mortality at that age will warrant, 
and these rates are much less at advanced ages than the increased 
mortality at that age demands. The invariable result is that as the 
younger members of the company discover what burdens they are 
carrying and become weary of them, they withdraw and leave either 
diminished numbers or a membership of more than the average age, 
and hence with greatly increased mortality and thereby diminishing 
numbers to pay the assessments as they are levied. Clearly enough 
there can be no security for the assured, nor for the organization itself, 
without a system of equal premiums during all the years of the 
assured’s connection with the company, whatever the varying member- 
ship may be and especially for a perfectly fixed and definite amount 
of insurance, and also with such sacrifice on the part of those who with- 
draw from the association as to make it their decided interest to remain 
inconnection with it during life. All life companies are subject to com- 
mon laws of mortality, and insurance cannot be provided cheaper than 
in those companies established upon the regular plan and managed 
with economy. The co-operative idea as applied to industry, trade or 
insurance, always involves a charming thought for needy men; but 
practically, few associations of any kind, without any guarantee capital 
and without any plan or system by which a reserve or surplus in the 
nature of capital will be accumulated, have been able to carry out their 
purpose. It has been proved a thousand times that a purely voluntary 
association of selfish and needy men who are equally free to come and 
free to go, constitutes an organization as weak as a rope of sand which 
will speedily obey laws of gravitation or the law of winds rather than 
any attraction of cohesion among elements so loose. 

Among the different companies based on old and sound methods 
there is still opportunity for wise deliberation and careful choice. 
Whether the company be joint-stock, mixed or mutual, may not 
be of the greatest importance, as the stock companies pay only a 
small and fixed percentage to stockholders, and all charge uniform 
rates of premium during life and as low as past experience has shown 
tobe prudent and safe. But there are great differences among the 
companies in respect to their management and consequent security. 
Many of these differences are so palpable as to need no learned actu- 
ary to expound the differences and point out the various merits and 
defects. We call attention to a few facts only, such as can be easily 
derived from the annual reports of the companies. 

First, the investment of the company’s fund$S. We have already 
shown that there is no safety without such reserve on policies and such 
other accumulated funds as to guarantee the payment of all death 
losses, whether the policyholders of the company increase or diminish 
innumber. Other things being equal, then, that company is soundest 
which takes wisest care of these accumulated funds and whose invest- 
ments are thus made secure against any possible contingency of loss. 
Among the best of such securities will always be found more or less 
government bonds, which, in addition to undoubted security, have the 
advantage of being easily convertible into ready cash. 

Another point of importance to the health and soundness of a life 
insurance company is its selection of lives. As the assured in any 
company, as already remarked, are associated, strictly speaking, for 
purposes of mutual selfishness rather than benevolence, when persons 
past middle age seek the assurance of future safety (for body or soul, 
in fact) there is always lurking the suspicion that they were driven to 
it by fear of approaching dissolution. That company, then, is safest 
whose medical examinations are most careful as well as its questioning 
of the motives and moral character and surroundings of the applicant. 
That these investigations and examinations are none too strict on the 
part of the best companies is clear from the fact that English actu- 
aries have shown that for many years the rate of mortality among 
assured lives has been equal to that among the unassured. If this be 





true, it seems superfluous to raise a caution against those companies 
which bid for business through an extended chain of agencies and 
brokers, taking all kinds of lives, and whose chief ambition seems to 
be to increase the list of policyholders at any cost. 

Another point for discrimination among life insurance companies 
which the uninitiated can easily learn, is different companies’ econ- 
omy in management expenses. When the cost of soliciting and 
securing business is greater than all other expenses, there is always 
danger, because such forced business is seldom permanent or profit- 
able. Comparison, then, of management expenses, including all sal- 
aries of officers and agents, with the total income, will give some clue 
to the degree of safety and prudence with which any company com- 
mends itself to public favor. 

An item, too, in these reports to be always considered is the amount 
of surplus which any company has on hand. However great its assets» 
if liabilities are correspondingly great, the company may be technically 
bankrupt. Only by a surplus, which in a healthful company should be 
continually increasing, will determine, over the question of capital 
stock, the amount of real financial ability which the company possesses 
as a guarantee against all contingencies. 

Another item also which generally appeals directly to all applicants 
for life insurance is the amount of dividend to policyholders which the 
company is accustomed to make. Some companies are managed so 
prudently and economically that the premiums by the best tables and 
rules for ordinary prudence are so much greater than are needed to 
pay all claims, that a large annual dividend is made to the whole list 
of the policyholders as each in equity is entitled to. The amount of 
such dividend compared with the surplus and management expenses 
will give any person some idea of the real status of the company, and 
its ability to meet all its claims ; and with such a comparison it is not 
difficult to determine both the safety of an insurance company and the 
necessary cost of any insurance which is worth the having. 

The only difficulty is that peaple will not examine for themselves, 
but are drawn by unworthy agents into unworthy companies, or more 
frequently still, are attracted by the fair promises of some very “ benev- 
olent ’’ and co-operative institution, which promises to give them more 
than can be given for their money, and then fails in the hour 
when of all others their families need the protection which sound life 
insurance is designed to afford. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF MANA GERS. 


N times like the present, of demoralization and extreme depression 

in the business of insurance throughout the entire country, there 

is an increased responsibility attaching to the management of com- 

panies which is apparently but little considered by those in whose 
hands is placed the conduct of affairs. 

Whether from want of knowledge, skill or interest, we will not ven- 
ture to say, but the fact nevertheless exists that the business of insur- 
ance is characterized to-day by a disregard of those common and 
essential features of prudence and economy which are, as a rule, 
observed in all other branches of legitimate enterprise. With exces- 
sive competition wrought up to fever heat, a rivalry intensified by 
jealousy, a constantly diminishing volume of business and a continual 
reduction of rates, underwriters seem content to drift along in a hap- 
hazard way, apparently trusting for results more to fortune than to 
skill in management, and at the same time engaging in pernicious 
practices and a recklessness of expenditure which in any other business 
would be regarded as evidence of managerial incapacity. As business 
becomes more depressed, the general rule is to put on more steam to 
force it beyond its natural level, and by every means and appliance of 
stimulation, and at increased expense, to expand where contraction 
should be the rule. The high-pressure system of conducting business 
adopted during a period of unusual, and we might say unnatural, 
expansion, has not been abandoned with a return to the normal con- 
dition of things, but is still adhered to notwithstanding the entire 
condition of affairs throughout the country has so changed as to 
render a modification of the present mode of conducting the business 
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of insurance absolutely essential to prevent positive failure. A reduced 
volume of business to be underwritten, and greatly diminished rates, 
compel a corresponding contraction in expenditures to retain solvency ; 
yet we find losses about as heavy as ever, and expenses on the increase. 
While it is freely admitted that this condition of things cannot long 
continue, and that a crisis is certainly approaching which few com- 
panies will be found able to meet, expenditures keep up beyond the 
ability of companies to maintain, and no effort is made to reduce 
them. Rates are not advanced but on the contrary are still declining. 
Conservative practice in all matters pertaining to the business is not 
enforced, nor are expenses reduced, but, Jer contra, those things are 
done which ought not to be done, and many things omitted which 
certainly ought not to be omitted, and with a considerably diminished 
revenue the drain upon resources remains unchanged. Instead of 
‘meeting the requirements of the situation promptly, as prudent 
business men should, the condition of the business is permitted to 
become worse and worse until the very existence of many companies 
is severely threatened, and all because of the heated rivalry and inor- 
dinate ambition that has grown up in competition. 

The present chief aim of managers appears to be to get and hold 
business, regardless of the fact that in the getting and the holding 
they may be bringing disaster upon their companies, and the further 
fact that they may be sowing the seeds of a demoralization which will 
be destructive of the business of underwriting and which it will take 
time and toil to overcome. One fact is certain, but which those having 
the control of companies seem slow to appreciate, which is, that the 
flush times of the past decade and a-half are permanently over and so 
far as this generation is concerned will not again be experienced. 
This being the case, the whole mode of doing business must undergo 
a change and be made to conform to the present mode of affairs. 
Companies—and by this term we mean those who control them—must 
adopt such measures as will put the business upon a better footing 
than it occupies at present, and everything must be done which will 
build up and advance the material and permanent prosperity of the 
business. The existing fierce and destructive competition for business 
must cease. The supply must be reduced to meet the natural demand 
in insurance as in everything else, and all healthful means and 
measures for the advancement of sound underwriting must be adopted, 
not by one company, nor by a few, but by all; for without full concert 
of action no reforms can be secured. There must be a settling down 
to a bed-rock basis in the management of insurance and a retirement 
of companies to a point where a healthful competition can be main- 
tained. 

The existing condition of insurance reflects seriously upon either 
the integrity or business sagacity of its present managers. In our 
judgment there is no excuse for the prolonged season of demorali- 
zation under which underwriting is suffering, and we cannot but think 
that the managers of companies are very largely responsible for its 
continuance. With the record of events before them and the presum- 
able knowledge that the present course of things can only end in the 
ruin of those companies whose interests are especially confided to 
their keeping, the neglect to come squarely up to the requirements of 
the situation renders them open to the charge of remissness of duty, 
from which they should be swift to relieve themselves. The unbus- 
iness-like disposition to allow matters to take their course without 
protest or attempt at reform, is reprehensible in the extreme, and 
cannot but result in an unsuccessful expense. While there are many 
points in the business of insurance which are involved in uncertainty 
and concerning which there is a wide latitude for difference of opinion 
permitted, there are questions upon which there are no two opinions, 
and one of these is economy of management, and another is a rigid 
adherence to the acknowledged rules of conservative practice in all 
business operations. 

It might be well for the managers of companies just now to take a 
glance at their own especial record and see how it is with themselves, 
and whether or not their present mode of doing business cannot be 
materially improved, not only for their particular companies, but for 
the good of underwriting generally. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS, 


BUILDING AS IT IS AND AS IT WAS. 


Ste CARNARVON says that “the history of states js closely 
identified with the history of their buildings.” If this is aq. 
mitted, we must also admit that if the buildings in many of our cities 
are to be taken as illustrating or representing the history of the United 
States, such history is not very creditable. Substantial and durable 
structures are not the rule but the exception. True, a few of the 
larger insurance companies in New York have set a good example 
but the example has not been contagious, and comparatively few cor. 
porate bodies or private individuals have been wiiling to invest in any 
thing so permanent. A very large proportion of the stores and houses 
recently erected, present a solid appearance, but it is all on the outside 
and we had better not “ inquire within.’”” Many houses up town built 
for residences and only intended to be used as such, are now by an 
ingenious process speedily converted into stores. The old front is 
pulled down and a new one substituted much weaker, although com- 
bining all the modern improvements. The floors have to bear a 
weight which the builder never expected them to sustain, and in many 
cases no extra supports of any kind are inserted when the alteration is 
made. Owners and contractors are too much like corporations which 
have no souls. Should a fire occur, and the pitched-up store become 
an easy prey to the flames, they express great surprise ; and when the 
floors give way, they take no blame to themselves, but talk about a 
“« Mysterious Providence.” 

In New York we have an institution known as “the Department of 
Buildings,” and people are foolish enough to imagine that the depart- 
ment is at all concerned about the alterations made or required in any 
building in the city. Buildings may fall, buildings do fall, lives are 
lost, property is destroyed, inquests are held and the department of 
buildings is censured. Not the slightest notice is paid to the censure, 
and the inquest is svon forgotten except by the families who have 
suffered. About $70,000 is paid every year to this department for ex- 
amining buildings which are undergoing repairs or alterations. How 
much is received by the citizens for this outlay is a problem which 
Superintendent Adams has not yet had time to solve. We in our 
wisdom and with our modern notions are apt to ridicule the builders 
of old who were in a state of happy ignorance respecting brown-stone 
fronts, iron columns, zinc cornices, elevators, and steam heating ap- 
paratus ; but we do well to recall the fact that these men built for ad/ 
time, whereas many of the buildiags of the present day hardly last 
our time. 

Those old Babylonians, who dwelt in the plain of Shinar, knew 
how to do one thingavell. They knew how to build. The law of in- 
surance may not have been known, but the art of making things secure 
was well understood. They had no mortar, they had no stone, yet 
with sun-dried and kiln-dried bricks, laid in clay and bitumen, using 
reeds for clamp irons, they managed to build walls and towers so 
strong that fragments of them still remain, to prove to the moderns 
how durable structures men could build 4,000 years ago. The walls 
of Nineveh were high enough and strong enough to withstand a three 
years siege from the army belonging to the king of Babylon. On the 
banks of the river Nile, a race of men lived 1,400 years B. C., who 
erected the most magnificent buildings the world has ever seen. None 
can compare with them for solidity, grandeur, or beauty. Owen Jones 
says, ‘“‘ They built for immortality and obtained it.’’ A large part of 
the Colosseum in Rome, which was capable of containing 87,200 
persons, is still standing, and in a good state of preservation, and the 
part destroyed is said to have suffered more from the hands of men 
than from the hands of time. The Greeks were particular in having 
their blocks of stone or marble so nicely squared that cement or 
mortar was not required to bind them together. Conway says, “‘ The 
time was when England had a reputation such as no other country at 
that time possessed for just one thing, genuineness of work.” About 
twenty-five years ago I was watching some workmen who were pulling 
down the walls of an old abbey at Reading, which was built in 1121, 
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Tearing down these walls was no easy task on account of the hard- 
ness of the mortar. I was curious enough to test its adhesive power, 
and found it was not so difficult to break the stone as to dislodge the 
mortar. Eight hundred years ago, men knew how to make mortar, 
and the clerk of the works was fortunate in not being connected with a 
department of buildings. 

Workers in wood in those good old times were as honest as their 
brethren who worked in stone. During the reign of Richard the 
Second a new roof was put on Westminster Hall, in London. It was 
made of chestnut, of one span, and unsupported by a single column, 
although 270 feet long by 74 wide. John Boterell was clerk of the 
works, John has been dead 500 years, but the old roof is still doing 
duty, and is as sound as ever. Modern architects often take a look at 
the roof, and will not believe that “every generation gets weaker and 
wiser.” 

With the ancients, strength and durability were essential elements in 
every building, but unfortunately these important items are now 
deemed non-essentials. Almost every building is now constructed 
with a view to a sale at no distant period. The lowest bidder gets 
the contract, and as a matter of course uses bricks which are soft and 
mortar which never gets hard. We ought not to be surprised when 
high walls are carried up on slim foundations that they should come 
down at the first opportunity. The difference between good building 
and bad building may be illustrated by a glance at the official report 
of the Paris Fire Department for 1877, and the annual report for the 
same year issued by the Insurance Patrol of Philadelphia Paris has 
a population of 1,851,792, and Philadelphia under 700,000. In Pars 
there were 2,192 fires during the year, 113 of which are ascribed to 
faulty construction. The total losses amounted to $492,116. In Phila- 
delphia, the losses amounted to $718,125.19, although it was a favor- 
able year, and the losses by fire less than they had been for the last 
eight years, and the authorities reported only 649 fires. 

In the capital of the French republic three times as many fires were 
reported as in the city of brotherly love, and yet the French insurance 
companies did not have to pay so much by $225,000 as their more 
unfortunate brethren on this side of the Atlantic. Verily, they man- 
age these things better in France. One thought more: If 113 fires 
were caused by faulty construction in a city like Paris, how many may 
we expect in a city like New York, where the building department is 
managed in the interest of the department, and where we ought to see 
an inscription in its halls like one on a stained window in the Assize 
Court of Manchester, England, taken from Magna Charta, once 
wrested from old king John : 


** To none will we sell, 
To none will we deny, 
To none will we delay 

Right or justice.” 











MISCELLANY. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 
By JACOB L, GREENE. 


6 hes proven utility of life insurance in good companies and its pecu- 
liar adaptation to the wants of American society, have caused the 
appearance of many schemes more or less like it. Their purpose is to 
disguise or seemingly reduce the cost of insurance. Their promo‘ers 
arraign life insurance by the usual method, as needlessly expensive ; 
and declare their own methods to be equally good and far less costly. 
Co-operation, so ca!led, is the peculiar merit claimed for these schemes, 
and they are embodied in the operations of various orders, such as 
the Masonic, Odd Fellows, and the various temples, lodges, etc., of 
the many benevolent or social organizations throughout the country, 
as well as in certain companies incorporated for the purpose; but all 
agree in the one essential feature, that the protection or benefit pro- 
posed is made by means of collections made after the death of a mem- 
ber, and does not and cannot exceed these collections. It is this ost- 
mortem collection which is the distinct characteristic of these so- 
called co-operative insurance schemes; and for all practical purposes 





these various agencies for their administration may be considered as 
one. 

The real a of co-operation is fully carried out in several of 
the purely mutual life insurance companies where there is no stock, 
the policyholders are the only members, the entire funds are received 
from them and are to be re‘urned to them either in payment of their 
policies or as surplus, and where the directors or trustees are chosen 
by the members from among their own members. In a word they are 
created, owned, and controlled by the policyholders alone, and for 
their own use and benefit. This is co-operation pure and s'mple, and 
nothing can exceed it in this respect. The way in which collections 
are made has nothing whatever to do with it. 

The difference between legitimate life insurance and the so-called 
co-operative schemes, lies in the following points : 

A true life insurance company gives its contract for such definite 
amount of insurance as may be desired, and for it charges a price 
proportionate to that amount, ascertained upon principles of well 
known correctness, and which being paid in advance enables the com- 
pany to meet its contract. 

The so-called co-operative schemes, by whomsoever administered, 
give to the beneficiary only whatever amount a arena ne collection 
of so much a head ($1 usually) will produce; which amount depends 
of course upon the number of persons who can be called upon for the 
assessment, and are willing to pay it, and is therefore always uncertain 
and contingent. 

Which system is most efficient ? 

The purpose of life insurance and its incomparable merit, is to pro- 
vide for the family the money value of the life of the husband and 
father, in case of his death. Whatever leaves the safety of this pro- 
vision in peril or adds any element of uncertainty to it, is evil, no mat- 
ter how cheap. Take certainty from life insurance and it is not worth 
paying anything for; it is a broken reed ; a mere delusion. And cer- 
tainty must be paid for at the cost of the adequate means to secure it. 
With a definite contract for a fixed amount, for such a fixed premium 
paid in advance as the least intelligent inquiry will show to be proper, 
with a reserve so adjusted that even if all new business cease, the 
company will be able to go on and fulfill its contracts to the very end 
and to the letter, there is as absolute certainty as there can be in human 
affairs. In nothing less is there any certainty. There can be no cer- 
tainty in a contribution from an uncertain number of persons of un- 
certain means, and of uncertain disposition to pay that which there is 
no possible way of compelling them to pay. 

As a means of making certain and sufficient provision for the family 
against a calamity which is the most disastrous of all, and which is 
uncertain only in point of time, the so-called co-operative scheme 
cannot compare with the certain contract, based upon adequate pre- 
miums. 

Which is cheaper ? 

There can be no just comparison of things that are totally different 
in quality ; but there are the same elements of cost in each method, 
and an examination of the question of cost will develop the whole 
theoretical and practical differences between the two. ss 

Setting aside the matter of expenses, the cost of insurance is due te, 
and determined by, death losses. 

Deaths occur according to a well ascertained law of mortality, which 
may be in general terms stated as follows: Taking any given number 
of persons living to-day, although there will be possible wide variations 
from year to year, they will, on an average, die at a certain rate or a 
certain percentage in each year until all are gone, and the percentage 
increases from year to year. Itis this death rate which makes the cost 
of insurance. The cost can only be reduced by reducing the mortality. 
This can only be done by great care in selecting only good lives for 
insurance. This is done by all good companies; and no co-operative 
or other association can have any advantage in this respect. Nor can 
they escape the law of mortality, although they have so far uniformly 
misrepresented its operation. Its truth within limits of practical cer- 
tainty has been demonstrated by a great number of separate and care- 
ful observations of great numbers of lives, by most competent and re- 
liable men. 

A few figures will illustrate the matter: 

Suppose, for convenience, 10,000 men, all aged 30, agree together 
that when any one of their number dies each survivor shall pay one 
dollar to the family of the deceased. This is the so-called co-operative 
insurance, or the benefit promised by the various lodges, temples, or 
other friendly societies. . 

According to a well-tested table of mortality, 84 of these men will 
die the first year; their families will receive, if all pay their assess- 
ments, about $9,950, on an average, and each survivor will have paid 
$84, or $8.43 for each $1,000 of insurance so given. The second year 
85 of the 9,916 remaining will die; their families will receive, if all 
pay their assessments, about $9,874 on an average, and each survivor 
will have paid $85, or $8.51 for each $1,000 of insurance so furnished. 
To avoid tediousness we will not follow the cost year by year, but take 
only convenient intervals of time. 
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At the beginning of the tenth year, 9,115 of these men will be living ; 
94 of them will die during the year; their families will receive, if all 
pay their assessments, about $9,060'0n an average, and each survivor 
will have paid $94, or at the rate of $10.36 for each $1,000 of insurance 
so provided. 

At the beginning of the twentieth year, 8,058 of these men will be 
alive ; 128 of them will die during the year; their families will receive, 
if all pay their assessments, about $7,990 on an average, and each sur- 
vivor will have paid $128, or at the rate of $15.94 for each $1,000 of in- 
surance so provided, 

At the beginning of the thirtieth year, 6,448 of these men will be liv- 
ing; 197 of then will die during the year; their families will receive, if 
all pay their assessments, about $6,390 on an average, and each sur- 
vivor will have paid $197, or at the rate of $30.34 for each $1,000 of 
insurance so furnished. 

At the beginning of the fortieth year, 4,153 of these men will be liv- 
ing ; 270 of them will die during the year; their families will receive, 
if all pay their assessments, about $4,018 on an average ; and each sur- 
vivor will have paid $270, or at the rate of $64.93 for each $1,000 of 
insurance so furnished. 

At the beginning ofthe fiftieth year, 1,541 of these men will be liv- 
ing ; 216 of them will die during the year; their families will each 
receive, if all pay their assessments, about $1,433; each survivor will 
have paid $216, or at the rate of $140.41 for each $1,000 of insurance 
so furnished. There is no need to carry the illustration farther. Of 
course there have been proportionate deaths and payments in each 
year of the whole fifty. 

The essential facts in this case are two: a constantly increasing cost 
per $1,000 of insurance, and a constantly decreasing amount of insur- 
ance from the lives lost yearly. 

The man who was insured for the first year for about $9,950, at the 
rate of $8.43 per $1,090, was insured the fortieth year for only $4,000, 
but at the rate of $64.93 per $1,000; a loss of nearly two-thirds of the 
insurance, but an increase of the cost per $1,000 of nearly eight fold 

All this is upon the supposition that none go out except by death. 
But this could not be true in fact. Many would drop out from inability 
or unwillingness to pay further, especially as they saw the cost increas- 
ing, and the amount of actual insurance would decrease much more 
rapidly than in our illustration. 

Could as many lives be added each year, as are lost or fail to pay 
and drop out, the amount of insurance could be maintained, but it 
would not change the cost per $1,000; that could only be done by 
bringing in all younger men to supply the place of those lost ; but that 
is impossible, because the cost of the younger men coming into an 
older class would be increased above its natural rate. These men 
could only expect to gain additions of men at least as old as themselves. 
They could not afford to admit older men, for that would increase the 
cost of their own insurance by raising the death rate. But the older 
they grew, the more difficult it would be to get men even of their own 
age to enter, for the yearly cost per $1,000 is increasing so rapidly. 
And this increase of cost acts as a constant influence to pre- 
vent men from paying their assessments and so keeping in the scheme. 
So far from the method having any cohesive quality, it tends to drive 
men out after a time by the increasing cost, while the impracticability 
of adding either younger or older men, limits the possible additions to 
avery small class, who are again soon deterred from entering by the same 
increasing cost. In other words, the scheme is naturally self-destructive, 
and those who hold on and pay long, are likely in the end to find them- 
selves without any constituency to pay to their own families when they 
die. In some cases it is sought to bring all ages wholly or partially to- 
gether, and assess all alike; this is especially true of the various benevo- 
lent societies and lodges. This changes nothing except by making the 
younger members pay a part of the cost which the older members 
should pay. Each man ought to pay in proportion to his own risk of 
death ; and that depends ordinarily on age; but by this scheme the 
older members pay less than their due proportion, and the younger pay 
more. 

For these reasons, it has so far proved to be impossible to procure 
and retain a sufficient number of members in such a scheme to secure 
acertain and sufficient provision for the families of decedents. That 
can only be done by a method which shall— 

First, give each family such definite and absolute amount of insur- 
ance as they may need, or as can be provided ; 

Second, give it at a rate of cost which is proportioned to the risk in- 
volved, and which is not decreased for the benefit of older members at 
the expense of younger ones ; 

Third, at a rate which shall not increase from year to year, becom- 
ing more burdensome as age advances, and driving members out, but 
which shall make it at least as easy to continue as in the beginning; 

And fourth, by a method which shall not permit the insurance of 
those who remain to be injuriously affected or hazarded by the with- 
drawal of any who choose to go out. 

The first and second of these requisites are secured, by the legitimate 
companies, by a definite contract for an agreed amount, at a rate per 





$1,000 based upon the yearly cost per $1,000 for eac P 
shown by the srostallte: tabise, ; h age by itself as 
The third and fourth of these requisites are secured as follows: I 
stead of charging a man, say age 40, $10.36 per $1,000 the first y =f 
$15.94 the tenth year, $30.34 the twentieth year, $64.93 the thirtieth 
year, long before which time he would have withdrawn because of th 
increase, the average of these yearly increasing costs is found by : 
easy arithmetical process, and that is adopted as the uniform or 5 Heer 
yearly premium per $1,000; at age 40, for instance, it is $23.68 pe 
$1,000. This is of course larger than the cost per $1,000 in the fest 
year, which is $10.36; it is larger than the cost per $1,000 in the tenth 


. year, which is $15.94; but it is much less than the cost per $1,000 in 


the twentieth year, which is $30.34. In point of fact the level yearly 
premium of a man aged 40 is greater than the yearly cost of his 
insurance until the sixteenth year of his policy, when they about equal 
each other ; from that time the yearly cost rapidly rises above the level 
yearly premium ; but to offset this increase of cost, and to make cer- 
tain provision for the ultimate payment of the contract, the company 
has kept and invested the yearly differences between the cost of insur- 
ance and level yearly premium for all the time that the premium 
charged has exceeded actual cost; the sum of these differences so 
invested and kept is called the reserve, and enables the company to go 
on and fulfill its contracts with certainty, without charging a higher 
premium, even after the cost has risen above the premium charged. 

The operation of the principles laid down respecting the so-called co- 
operative schemes, is never seen in full force, because the adventure js 
undertaken only on so small a scale or maintained for so short a time 
that no sufficient opportunity is afforded for the purpose. In many 
lodges the yearly cost of such assessments has not been very large, be- 
cause the number among whom deaths could occur has been very 
small; but the protection furnished has been also very small, but 
wholly unworthy to be considered as a reliable provision for a family 
losing its financial dependence, But whether the amount of protection 
they furnish be great or small, it must, on the average, cost as much in 
proportion as the same amount would do elsewhere, for it is governed 
by the same law of mortality from which there is no escape. Such 
schemes may give a slight temporary help to a family in their first dis- 
tress; they never have furnished, and never can furnish it a complete 
and adequate financial substitute for the life lost. This legitimate 
insurance can do, and is doing daily, all over the land. There can be 
no equivalent. Other things will be cheaper only because they give 
less. But less is not worth having. 

To sum upall: 

A purely mutual life insurance company is co-operative in the true 
and best sense, to the fullest extent. 

If a so-called co-operative could possibly give as much and as certain 
insurance as does the legitimate company, it could not possibly do so 
at less cost. 

But it is impossible that it should give certain insurance at any cost. 





REPORTS. 


INSURANCE IN CANADA. 
| Spe the report of insurance in Canada for the year 1877, it is 


apparent that the American companies have not found the Domin- 
ion a profitable field, for in fire insurance it is shown that their losses 
were more than 225 per cent of the premium receipts, and in the life busi- 
ness the policies lapsed and surrendered were in amount 109 per cent of 
the new business, and more than twelve times the amount of policies 
which had a natural termination. However much temporary advantage 
companies may gain by lapsed and surrendered policies, the amount of 
these transactions shows that life insurance is not in a healthful state; 
and when it is remembered that these policies are as a rule of recent date 
and written on the soundest lives, it is probable that the companies are 
making no financial progress by these policy cancellations. In fire insur- 
ance it seems that the losses of all companies doing business there have 
been, for the last nine years, an average of over go per cent of premiums 
received, which shows that fire insurance is not always a money-making 
business. But the figures with the superintendent’s own comments will 
best explain the situation. 

FIRE AND INLAND MARINE COMPANIES. 
Of these the report gives the following facts : 


The business was conducted by the same 31 companies as last year, 
namely: 29 companies for fire insurance, of which 13 were Canadian, 13 
British and 3 American. Of the 13 Canadian companies, 4 were also en- 
gaged in business outside of the Dominion ; inland marine insurance was 
done by 5 Canadian companies and 1 American company, in addition to 
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fre insurance, and by 2 Canadian companies engaged exclusively in 
marineinsurance. : , : 

The premiums received during the year for fire insurance in Canada by 
all companies amounted to $3,764,005 ; the losses incurred to $8,823,037, 
and the losses paid to $8,490,919; the losses paid thus amounting to 
225.58 per cent of premiums received. The British and American com- 
panies bore the heaviest proportions of this loss, as shown in the annexed 


table : 







Fire INsuRANCE In CANADA, 1877. 
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. eceive osses Pai 
i A ioe for Per Cent 
oes | Premiums. of Prems. 

| Received. 

Canadian companies............---.----------- | $2,186,162 $1,622,955 134.70 

British companies........-..-.-----...- wie 5,718,305 1,927,220 | 296.71 

Pi . | 
American companies...........-..------------- 586,452 213,830 | 274.26 
$8,490,029 | $3,764,005 225.58 





The amount of business done by the several companies and their aver- 
age rates of premium, and the distribution of the losses among them, with 
the proportionate rate of loss, will be found in the annexed table: 


Fire INsuraxce Done in Canapa, 1877. 

































































Ms | 

“os | 2 °F 

Amount EOS | Cash Cash | baa 

° P Ess | Paid Receiv’d 838 

Risks soms- Ga | During During & 

Names oF CoMPANIES. Taken (Charged SuZ | Year Year | 6 5™ 

During Thereon o 4 for for gh a 

Year. | 454 | Losses. | Prems. | 87 §& 

MBs } | mis 2 

- ‘ o— 

| 

Agricultural Mutual ..........- $13,250,907, $131,838 99 $68,358 $96,136) 71.Ut 
British America ............... 19,432,032 194,732 1.00 | 115,015 174,892) 65.76 
Canada Fire and Marine...-.... 12,518,401 166,65€ 1.33 134,715 133,625) 100,22 
SE cencnchanees ae a 14,928,057. 150,567, 1.07 | 309,010 136,653) 226.13 
ae 11,422,960 108,034 +95 £9,998 95,117 63.08 
National -... Pe wupees cups 9,803,161 413,450 7.16 167,447, 93,812) 178.49 
lining iohdiinticineeicmmeniediy 9,092,000 89,759 -99 52,743, 86,174) 61.28 
a 8,477,305 85,531, tor | 37,747, 80,04%, 47.16 
PE MOGIR once ccaccnnscnss 21,800,549 209,563 ¢ 560,17 196,014, 285.78 
ick niin Secs dbesdsesare 24,790,441, 295,991| 1-19 250,067 276,395; 90.47 
Commercial Union.........-.... 18,776,704 206,741) 1.10 | 420,405 174,249) 241.27 
a 6,285,054 56,887 -gt 442,575 54.433) 817.06 
RSS 15,022,008, 158,939! 1.06 660,979 153,012) 431.98 
SEs -| 12,821,989 154,698 1.21 454,572 142,109 319.87 
Liverpool & London & Globe..| 16,800,252 142,854 85 526,275 129,083) 407.70 
London Assurance..........-.-. | 9,055,378 78,277 86 | 25,118 74,425) 33-75 
TE  canvennsinnwisoeudun 31,817,175, 284,601 89 | 1,052,876 288,943) 364.39 
| ee ee 8,245,679, 77,846.94 | 505.441 1799) 734.66 
Phenix, of London._........-- 16,038,190 166,316 1.04 72,313, 157,844) 45.8r 
a ea 18,841,889) 213,234 1.13 } 856,975| 198,087) 432-63 
Se aes 38,085,591, 360,915 95 | 661,774 360,915) 183.36 
Scottish Commercial. 8,917,658 85,283 -96 14,247) 76,932) 18,52 
Scottish Imperial. 6,006,365) 53,748 89 | 24,755, 48,389) 51.16 
ici Cindi haben beng endure 11,608,718 124,918 1.08 342,208) 118,640) 288.44 
i SIRE ee 7,494,524, 83,332. 1.11 | 167,200] 83,332| 200.67 
Phenix, of Brooklyn......-.--- 1,910,215, 13,050 71 77044 11,858) 649.74 








The following summary for the nine years from 1869 to 1877 (being the 
period over which our information extends) gives the rate of losses to 
premiums for each year; the total result for the whole series giving 90.20 
as the ratio of the whole losses to premiums during this interval : 


Fire Insurance 1n CANADA—1869-1877 INCLUSIVE. 










Rate of Losses 







































‘ Premiuras . 

YEAR. : Losses Paid. per cent of 
Received. Pressiums. 

$1,785,539 $1,027,720 57-56 

1,916,779 1,624,837 | 84.77 

2,321,716 1,549,199 66.73 

2,628,710 1,909,975 72.66 

2,968,416 1,682,184 56.67 

31522,393 1,926,159 54.68 

315945764 2,563,532 71.3% 

3,708,006 2,867,295 77-33 

31764,005 | 8,490,919 225.58 

a Coa ae ELE O $26,210,238 $23,641,819 90.20 





Taking the totals for the same nine years according to the nationalities 
of the companies, the following are the results : 


Fire InsuRANCE IN CANADA BY NATIONALITIES FOR THE NingE Years—1869-1877. 











Premiums . Rate of Losses 
Received. Losses Paid. Ss 





ea ataaed 





Canadian ae $0,990,154 $7,671,873 76.79 
British ihe LIES LE RP 13,894,958 13,936,542 100. 30 
American I Schau seein ee 2,325,126 2,033,404 87.45 

Mi adinucensbenduavsedeakeshbaes $26,210,238 $23,641,819 90.20 
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The following table gives the condition at the end of 1877, of all the 
Canadian stock companies in reference to their surplus or impairment of 
capital : 

Fire oR Fire anp Marine Companies aT 31st Dacemper, 1877. 




















Capital Surplus rb 

Subscribed | Paid up over all | Impairment! yy 
Name or Company. Capital, |°F im course Liabilities, ° | Sub. ¢ ibed 

—" of including Capital. | ~ c — 1 

Collection. | Capital. apaet. 

—_—______—_ | sie’ es 5 
British America_-........- | $500,000 $498,090 $r97.479 |) ----.-.- $1,910 
Canada Agricultural ...... | £,€00,000 SURBOEE 5 ancweses $380,156 | 776,755 
Canada Fire.............. 1,000,000 300,200 | ......-. 104,363 | .800 
* Citizens...... 1,188,000 > ee 242,120 950,400 
Isolated Risk - 600,000 Genes! caseccce 50,436 | 540,000 
ee 700,300 ee 172,729 503,176 
Ottawa Agricultural __.... 674,450 Ps f..  peneekee 88,653 606,565 
in, ell Ales See | evcecede 144,460 52,237 
Quebec......... 39,828 Gat) aésdices | 680,171 
Royal Canadian + 300,000 See | 4,896,085 
Stadacona ....... SURANS 4. cemernes 602,288 | =. 1,576,115 
We G50 skeidinnteemsen 400,: 09 ie)  ‘neeeseus 400,000 
| | 
Marine Companies. | | 

Anchor Marine......... -- 476,400 48,958 34,215 | -----2-- j 427,442 
Merchants Marine.-...-..-.- 500,000 GP:] o.. aeeeence 5,648 400 000 


| | 


The example set by the Royal Canadian in procuring Parliamentary 
sanction to a reduction of its capital has been followed in the past session 
of Parliament by the National and the Stadacona. This course is both 
advantageous to the companies and fair to the public. The nominal 
retention of a large amount of paid-up capital when much of it has been 
Swept away is obviously misleading. 

By a comparison of the above table with the corresponding one for 
1876, the improvement or deterioration of the position of a company 
during the year can be gauged, from whatever causes the effect may 
have been produced. The following are the results, due allowance 
having been made, where necessary, for alterations in the stock : 

Gain or improvement during 1877: Agricultural Mutual, $3,972.08; 
Anchor Marine, $5,661.79 ; Quebec, $41,700.54. 

Loss or deterioration during 1877 : 

British America, $35,326.35 ; Canada Agricultural, $228,403.97 ; Canada 
Fire and Marine, $79,808.52 ; ¢ Citizens, $198,231.19; Isolated Risk, 
$9,794.06 ; National, $131,737.44; Merchants Marine, $16,625.28 ; Ottawa 
Agricultural, $47,583.74; Provincial, $77,762.36; Royal Canadian, 
$592,253.20; Stadacona, $463,779.75 ; Western, $78,919,28. 

Including the two purely Marine companies and the whole business of 
the mixed companies as well outside as within the Doninion, it appears 
that the Canadian companies have received during the year 1877 a total 
cash income of $3,.737,679.89 (exclusive of $980,976.14 received on account 
of capital stock), which is made up as follows: Premiums, $3,512,673.47 ; 
interest and dividends, $218,770.38 ; sundry, $6,236.04—total, $3,737,679.89. 
In the same way the cash expenditure during 1877 has been $4,915,764.25 
distributed into—Losses paid, $3,555,283.21; general expenses, $1 234,- 
552.83 ; dividends to stockholders, $125,928.21—total, $4,915,764.25. 

Hence for every $100 of income there has been spent $131.52, namely— 
for losses, $95.12, for general expenses, $33.03, and for dividends to stock- 
holders, $3.37. Hence also for every $100 of premiums received there has 
been paid out, $101,21 for losses, $35.15 for expenses, and $3.58 for divi- 
dends to stockholders. These figures, when compared with the usual 
estimate that out of $100 premium there should go, for losses $60, for ex- 
penses $30, and for profit or reserve $10, indicate the exceptional charac- 
ter of the year, but do not represent it in full, because there was an unu- 
sually large amount of losses still outstanding as unpaid at the end of the 

ear. 

. The total premiums received in Canada during 1877 by British compa- 
nies were $1,927,219.34, and the total losses paid amounted to $5,718,304.29, 
while the general expenses were $419,866.47, being at the rate of $296.71 
paid for losses, and $21.79 for expenses for every $100 of premiums 
received. The total premiums received in Canada during 1877 by the 
American companies were $260,962.49, and the total losses paid amounted 
to $614,836.47, while the general expenses were $42,593.58, being at the 
rate of $235.60 paid for losses, and $16.32 for expenses for every $100 of 
premiums received. 

It is pleasing to state that these enormous losses were paid by the 
British and American companies without drawing from their invested as- 
sets in Canada. 

The Canadian companies met their losses either from their reserves, as 
the British American and the Western, or by calling up their subscribed 
capital, as did the Citizens, National, Stadacona and Royal Canadian ; but 
one company, the Provincial, was unfortunately unable to bear the shock, 
and ultimately went into insolvency. This company, the oldest with one 
exception in Canada, having been in existence for 27 years, had, at the 
close of 1876, a surplus of assets over liabilities to the public of $55,199.29 ; 
jt has a subscribed capital of $184,620, of which had been paid up 
$129,856.12, but had been impaired to the amount of $46.890.38. Its 








* This is on the whole business, including life. ' p : 

+ This is the amount of capital paid up, as reduced by their special act of Parliament. 
The total amount paid up has been, in cash, $1,062,117.50, and in secured notes, *37,447.50. 
The subscribed capital may be reduced to $2,070,000, as provided by the aforesaid act. 

¢ This amount is on the Fire, Accident and Guarantee business only, It will be increased 
or diminished by the loss or gain on the Life business, but the amount cannot be stated, as 
the Life liabilities for 1876 were not ascertain 
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reserve of subscribed capital not paid up was, therefore, only $54,763.85, 
and to the smallness of this reserve may be attributed its final collapse. 
According to the statement of the receiver, its estimated present deficiency 
is $22,036.22, and there remains still an amount of subscribed capital of 
$52,236 54 to call up, but only a small proportion of this is expected to be 
realized. The assignee estimates that a final dividend of 60 per cent to its 
creditors is all that can be looked for. 

The failure of the Canada Agricultural was not attributable to the St. 
John fire. This company commenced business in May, 1874, taking over 
the business of the retiring Agricultural, of Watertown, and receiving 
from this latter in cash $20,000 on risks which ultimately cost them in 
losses and expenses $80,000, There is no record of its expenditure for 
1874, but at the end of 1875 it is returned as having a subscribed capital 
of $1,000,000, of which $115,420 had been paid up; the impairment of its 
capital was then $70,026.13, this amount having been lost or sunk in or- 
ganization or some other way during its 20 months’ existence. At the end 
of 1876, its paid-up capital had increased to 206,070, and the impairment 
had also increased to $151,751.79, showing that it had lost or sunk a fur- 
ther sum of $81,725.66 during the year 1876. Although this continued im- 
pairment threw grave doubts on the propriety of permitting its business 
to continue, yet considering that it still showed an apparent excess of 
assets, so far as the policyholders were concerned, of $54,318.21, and that 
it had a reserve of subscribed capital of $793,930 uncalled up, and on the 
assurance of the manager that a total change.was contemplated in its con- 
duct of business. its license was continued for another year. In Novem- 
ber, 1877, having had complaints that some claims for losses were not 
satisfied when due, I visited the head office and found that, the former 
manager having resigned, a thorough investigation of its accounts was 
being made by an independent accountant, and the company went into 
voluntary liquidation on 6th December, 1877, and is now being weund up 
under the Act 41 Vic., chap. 21, Messrs. Ross, Fish and Dumesnil being 
the assignees. The return made by Messrs. Ross and Fish shows a 
deficiency of assets to the amount of $156,910,76, and an impairment of 
capital $380,155.76, giving a loss for the year 1877 of $228,403.97. It is 
probable, however, that the liabilities are practically over-estimated, as 
the full reserve of unearned premiums has been allowed for, and many 
policies will no doubt have been extinguished. The subscribed capital 
still uncalled stands at $776,755, which ought to give a sufficient protec- 
tion for the deficiency, but it appears that some of the shareholders have 
exchanged their stock, on which some calls had been paid, for stock fully 
paid up, the balance being transferred to the name of the late manager. 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The business of life insurance in Canada in 1877 was transacted by the 
same 37 companies as last year, namely, 7 Canadian, 17 British, and 13 
American; of these, however, 4 British (the Briton Medical, Positive, 
Scottish Provident, Scottish Provincial) and one American (the United 
States Life) had previously ceased to transact new business, and one 
American company (the Atlantic) ceased during the year, as also did the 
Canadian “ Stadacona,” (which has since re-insured in the Confederation.) 

The Consolidated Insurance Act, 1877 (40 Vic., chap. 42), having come 
into force during the year, the following companies gave notice, in con- 
formity with the 17th section, that they intended to cease the transaction 
of new business in Canada after 31st March, 1878, namely: Three 
British companies—Edainburgh Life, Scottish Amicable, Life Association 
of Scotland. Five American companies—Connecticut, National, New 
York, North Western, Phoenix Mutual. These are in addition to those 
previously noticed as having already ceased new business before 1877. 

The following companies, while continuing their business, have given 
notice of claiming the exemption stated in the 7th section of the above 
cited act, whereby policies in force at the 31st March, 1878, were excepted 
from the general provision of this section, and left protected by the de- 
posits then in the hands of the Receiver General; British—Commercial 
Union, London and Lancashire, North British and Mercantile, Reliance 
Mutual, Royal, Standard. American—tna Life, Equitable, Travelers, 
Union Mutual. The Life Association of Scotland also gave the above 
notice in the event of its resumption of business. Hence the new busi- 
ness of life insurance is at present being transacted in the Dominion by 
6 Canadian companies, to British companies, and 6 American companies, 
as follows : Canadian—Canada Life, Citizens, Confederation, Mutual, Sun, 
Toronto. British—Briton Life, Commercial Union, Liverpool and London 
and Globe, London and Lancashire, North British and Mercantile, Queen, 
Reliance, Royal, Standard, Star. American—tna Life, Equitable, 
Globe Mutual, Metropolitan, Travelers, Union Mutual. 

The annexed table will enable the progress of the business to be 
traced from 1869 to 1877. 

Amounts oF InsurRANCE Errectep 1n CANADA DurinG THE ResPECTIVE YEARS 1869-1877. 





Canadian British American 


Companies. Companies. | Companies, Total. 


YEARS. 
| 








reas. 
AMOUNT OF INSURANCE TERMINATED IN 1877, 


The amount of insuaance terminated during the year by natural course. 
namely, by death, maturity or expiry, was $1,072,867 ; and that termi. 
nated by surrender or lapse, $11,138,960. The following table shows how 
this termination is distributed among the companies : 


AmounT OF INSURANCE TERMINATED IN 1877. 

















. B 
Naturally Sumte 
and Lapse, 
i i oS cnctetewundnvckenspret iter axaxbnetanes 
British oe Sstoan 
American  aneccwcereenwn wenn cwewenecnaes cnnsesceneee 6,197,704 
Total. ....-------------------20-- +222 2002 none eee oon e eee $1,072,867 | $11,138,960 





Hence we may infer that, on the average, ovt of cach $1,000 at risk* 
there has been terminated during the year in natural course $11.77, and 
by surrender or lapse, $122.26. Or, taking the companies by nationali- 
ties : 














J. : Surrender 

Naturally. or Lape. 
Canadian companies $7.90 $126.74 
British ah 18.18 72.41 
American 11.28 142.37 





The amounts lapsed or surrendered are in Canadian companies nearly 
60 per cent of the new insurance; in British companies nearly 68 per 
cent, and in American companies 109 per cent. 

The very large amount of this abandonment of insurance is not wholly 
to be attributed to the prevailing commercial depression, as it has always 
been a characteristic of the business on this continent. The causes are 
various, but in my opinion the main cause is to be found in the conduct 
of business by agencies, a large commission being generally given on new 
business and a relatively much smaller on the collection of renewals, so 
that the interest of the agent lies more in the procuring of new business 
than in the retaining of the old. 

The number of policies in force are this year given for the first time, 
being as follows: 








Average 
Number. Amount, Amount of 
a Policy. 
Canadian companies $17,297 $26,870,224 $1,553 
British companies... - a 9,534 19,349,204 2,029 
American companies 23,999 | 39,408,475 1,645 
| 





Totals... -ceccccccceeseoeenes cone coencnes | $50,830 $85,687,903 | « $1,686 


| 


The following table gives the amount of income from premiums received 
by all companies from 1869 to 1877: 
Premium Income DurinGc THE Respective YEARS 1869-1877. 











Canadian British American 
Year. Companies. | Companies. | Companies. Total. 

ev PED dee ae | = .- 

a Ee $164,910 $515,741 $557,708 | $1,238,359 
scien wbthiteaieneand 203,922 *531,250 729,175 | 1,464,347 

ilpeniad seine nero } 291,807 570,449 990,628 1,852,974 
piccdnimmmenreyre 417,628 596,982 1,250,912 | 2,265,522 
AES: 511,235 +594,108 1,492,315 | 2,597,658 

RES SS Se 638,854 629,808 *1,575,748 | 2,844,410 

EES 5 ee 707.256 623,296 | 1,551,835 | 2,882,387 
ovecesere se6-se0e 768,543 597,155 1,437,612 | 2,803,210 

drab vawcceserecedovesesases 770,319 | 5775304 | — 1y209.724 2,647-407 
| $4,474,564 | $5,236,153 | $10,885,657 $20,595,374 

| 








It will be observed that the total income is still undergoing the process 
of reduction which began in 1876; the decrease this year being $155,993; 
while the corresponding decrease in 1876 was $79,077. Here again the 
diminution has fallen mainly on the American companies, which show the 
large decrease of $137,888, as against the decrease of $114.223 in 1876 ; 
while the British companies show a decrease of $19,791, which is not s0 
large as their decrease of $26,141 in 1876, and the Canadian companies 
show only the trifling increase of $1,776, compared with their large in- 
crease of $61,287 in the previous year. For the first time since 1870, the 








saceneenacerccesseeences $1,156,855 $2,627,392 $9,069,885 $12,854,132 . s - Pe 
FEES EE eM | 4$84.456 | *1,657,493 8.952.747 12:194,696 | American receipts have this year fallen short of the combined British and 
seen neee nee e eee eeeeeeee 2,623.944 2,212,107 8,486,575 13,322,626 | Canadian. The total receipts for the nine years have exceede 
ween cece ence eens eeee soe |  5y276,859 1,890,655 13,8y6,587 21,070,101 $20,500,000 
Se ecenccucnces sescceee 4,608,913 * 1,704, 538 14,740, ,67 21,053,618 +5 ~ - 8 
SF RT CE: srasowta2 | aitziobo | 11705319 | ro.10222% Taking the mean of the amounts in force at the ends of 1876 and 1 m” 
wane cane none cee eecen ees 5,077,601 | 1,659,833 8,306,824 || 15,074,258 | to represent the amount of risk current for the year, and comparing! 
Ral Ue ae StD secant 5+465,966 | 1,683,357 6,740,804 a 13,890,127 secede ~_— 
ate Gree te re eee 5172494 _—— 5007937 | 4395341997 * Taking the amount in force at the beginning of the year and adding half the new in- 
* Imperfect. + Imperfect. 
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It is gratifying that, with the exceptions of the Mutual and the Toronto, 











| None. 
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with the “ premiums received,” and the “ claims paid ” (exclusive of annu- EXPENDITURE, 
ity business) we find the following results: The average rate of “ premi- | - , kant iene eee nmeairete . 
Wg received ” for every” $too of current risk, is in Canadian companies | us mn mete er 5 
$2.97. in British $3.01, in American $3.24 ; and for all companies the | re Soe aid | Annui-| Sermes- Feindoee Dividends General | ei 
average is $3.11. The average rate of “claims paid” for every $100 of | Claims, "** — Policies, holders. | hoiders, =*PC®SS- “ture. 
current risk is in Canadian companies $0.82 in British $2.06, and in | 2 ee ee 
American $0.87 ; and for all companies the average is $1.13. The aver- er 
age rate of “claims paid” for every $100 of “ premiums received” is in | Canada -....-.... $157,804 | $648 — $24,502 $27,301 | $18,750 $97,145 | $326,150 
Canadian companies $27.70, in British $63.33, in American $26.97 ; and | Cabs) Glee ae yo | ae aoa? 
for all companies the average $36.15. \ None. 2y one. one. seaead pa 
Of the Canadian companies, the superintendent says : | S — ee ——_ oo Pe ES 4 
1,298 None. 2,199 2,070 7,568 
! 
| 


none of them have thought it expedient to use the five per cent rate of in- 
terest in the calculation of their reserve, although permitted by the statute 
to do so for a period of ten years, but have adopted the more conservative 
rate of four and a-half per cent. The returns of next year will enable the 
actual rate of interest edrned to be exhibited. The following is an abstract 
of their assets and liabilities, and of the details of their income and 
expenditure : 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 
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| j 
s 
| Liabilities, [sAleet - wal 
A — | out Uae Capital ary te 
ComPaNniEs. ssets pee ital Dilities,ex- Stock bihties 
Seoc cluding Paid up. | and Capi- 
Capital. | tal Stock, 
Se ae =a ——_— ot 
Canadian Life Companies. | | ! 
3 SE ees | $2,957,837 | $2,571,229 | $386,607 | $125,000 | $261,007 
Citizens (Life Department)- | 120,038 107,767 12,271 | * * 
Confederation... .....-.20---.- 369,857 267,382 102,475 | 50,900 52,475 
bt: {a 133,063 107,367 25, CID cones 
Stadacona (Life Department). .-| 69,238 | 3,212 66,027 * * 
IP Eee 300,297 | $194,130 106,167 62,500 | 43,667 
Toronto Life Pes 495347 | 19,209 30,138 29,187 | 95} 
| ! ! 
Income. 
Interest 
Net Considera- and | ‘Total 
Companies. Premium | tion for Dividends} Sundry. — 
Income, | Annuities. on Income. 
Stocks,&c.| 
ee — 
Ni cciinsguisenawernsacsse 468,560 | None. $192,665 | $13,379 $674,604 
Citizens (Life Department). ...- 35.177 | None. 55379 | None. 42,550 
NS ee 124,217 | &5,048 20,855 | 979 151,099 
| eee 39,324 | one. 30472 None. 42,796 
Stadacona (Life Department). | 3958 None. 3,089 None. 7,270 
UR eee §88,292 None. 16,755 | 1,991 107,037 
Toronto 120 None, 2,340 None. 8,460 





* The capital in these companies is also liable for their other departments, so that 
columns cannot be filled up. See their fire statements, 

+ Guarantee fund. 

t Including hability in Accident department, $7,560. __ 

§ This does not include the premiums of its Accident business, amounting to $9,507.07. 


these 


P * yt does not include the payments on account of its Accident claims, amounting to 
1,998.86. 











INSURANCE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


HE commissioner’s report shows the same six Rhode Island 

stock, fire and fire-marine companies in operation in 1877 as in 
the previous year, the City and Merchants having written only fire risks 
during 1877. The principal facts regarding the present status of these 
companies, with a comparison of their condition last year, the commis- 
sioner states as follows : 


They show gross assets of $2,098,570 41, a decrease of $55,374.93; lia- 
bilities, not including capital, $641,676.56, an increase of $8,671.37; net 
assets as to policyholders, $1,456,893.85, a decrease of $64,046.30 ; surplus 
over all liabilities and capital, $156,893.85, as against the exhibit of the 
previous year of $220,940.15. Their total cash income was $1,079,046.93, 
an increase of $18,037,19 ; expenditures, $1,126,834.77, including divi- 
dends to stockholders of $88,470.45, as against $147,490.90 the previous 
year. The gross amount of fire risks written during the year was $68,- 
820,627.04, showing an increase of about three millions of dollars, with 
total premium receipts of $671,150.65, a decrease of $66,346.38. Marine 
risks written, $59,624,.456.54, an increase of over four and a half millioas 
of dollars; premiums received, $298,956.59, an increase of $95,248.22. 
Losses actually paid on fire risks, $506,114.95, an increase of $57,765.64. 
Losses actually paid on marine risks, $238,753.78, an increase of $83,- 
896.98. The amount of fire risks in force December 31, 1877, was 
$61,835,614.38, exceeding the amount December 31, 1876, in the sum 
| of $1,773,007.35, the amount of premiums thereon being $757,133.51, 
a decrease of $90,339.56. The amount of marine risks in force was 

$2,028,730.55, with premiums thereon of $73,051.69, the sum of premiums 
| bearing the same relative proportion to the risks as shown in exhibit of 





previous year. 

The following exhibit presents in tabular form the fire and marine 
business of the Rhode Island companies for 1877, with risks in force at 
the end of the year: 


RHODE ISLAND JOINT-STOCK FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE COMPANIES, 
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| ‘ << | M ie ' 
| . ’ ae ARINE AND INLAND 
Liabilities | Fine Busmese. Or. | Marine anv Incanp Business, | Fire Risks in Force Resxs «x Foace De- 
: aiabilities » 1977 1877. DecemMBer 31, 1877. : 
Cash Gross 77 34, 1877 
- | CEMBER 31, 1877. 
ann Capital Assets. except 

.— i ti Capital. | : STR we eas wee Fo ae 

| Risks Premiums Losses Risks Premiums Losses Risks Premiums | Risks | Premiums 

Written. Received. Paid. Written. Received.! Paid. e Thereon. | Thereon. 

i we & =~ 2 OD ee a pee rs eth ve ede the ‘cae 
Siete Fire and Marine.| $200,000 $262,843 Oso.ses $5.966,216 $62,607 $55,705 $1,347,293 $6,556 | $3,747 $5,151,714 $71,244 $34,048 $486 
ek chadvnieinenesese 100,000 130,049 29,683 | 2,284,55 24,803 SEMEL Somcpacen. | debian | ebweksnd 3573855 i ee a rn 
Equitable ... - 6 200,000 344.970 74,628 10,133,319 102,876 52,52 1,693,538 9,876 6,373 9,224.4! 118,749 88,036 1,602 
Merchants enceens-s--o-- 209,000 366,308 115,435 14,833,342 162,5y6 111,213 411,882 998 Avoncecens 13,591,591 ee ee ee 
Providence Washington --. 400,000 609,341 189,017 | 20,562,913 145,725 105,600 | 34,007,387 177.050 136,376 | 15,907,281 181,439 1,185,483 52,696 
Roger Williams .........- 200,000 385,060 172.472 | 15,040,279 172,544 146,827 | 22,164,357 104,451 92,257 | 14,221,981 203,175 721,159 18,268 
asinine aa amen Ss ate anda os | OR eal TOE >< entitle 
SN Lc cimagaoene’ $1,300,020 $2,098,570 $641,677 | $68,820,627 $671,151 | $506,115 | $59,624,457 $298,957 | $238,754 | $61,835,614 $757,139 | $2,028,731 $73,052 


BusINnEss IN RHODE ISLAND. 
Of the Rhode Island business the commissioner says : 


The business transacted by the stock companies of Rhode Island in 
our Own state, in other words, business at home offices, excluding that 
transacted through agencies outside of the state, shows the following 
exhibit: Fire risks taken, $9,288.488.55, an increase over showing of the 
previous year of $478,911.06: premium receipts, $111,525.54, an increase 
of $912.06. Losses actually paid, $66,775.70, an increase of $37,329.64. 
Marine risks taken, $12,006,°79.54, an increase of $1,769.413.76; pre- 
Miums, $120,918.43, and increase of $8,886.68. Losses paid, $86,035.35, 
an increase of $19,748.20. 

The following table gives the business in Rhode Island for last year of 
the Rhode Island companies. It will be seen that the fire losses were 


only about 60 per cent of the premiums and the marine losses about 71 
per cent, which shows that in Rhode Island the home companies did a 
thriving business compared with those of other states ; for the losses of 


| the latter were greater than premiums received, an experience which the 
companies at large, we believe, did not have in any other state. 


Bustvess tn Ruope IsLtanp in 1877. 


Fire. 

















MARINE AND INLAND. 

Name or CoMPANIEs. : | | - 

Risks Prems. Losses Risks | Prems. Losses 
| Written. | Receiv’d.| Paid. Written. | Receiv’d.' Paid. 
a yo 2 oi Le i 

| BR. 1. Foint-Stock Co.'s. 

I a ell $1,057.957 | $12,171 , $9,303 | > $1,347,203 $6.596| $3,747 
Sata niddivehapeen cod 1,452,485 17,270 14,193 enn Renay Raper ata 
_ OS See 2,181,758 22,723 9,296 895.465 | 74739 | 6,210 
eae 778,317 9,052 RIS 1 evecccce on conus 
Providence Washington.| 2,294,188 23,301 | 10,683] 4,287,486 35,796) 15.447 
Roger Wilhams......... | 1,523,784 27,010 20,976 5,476,036 70,787 Pe 3 

a a $0,288,489 | $111,526 | $66,776 | $12,006,280 | $120,918 | $86,085 
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MuTUAL Fire INSURANCE COMPANIES OF RHODE ISLAND. 


These mutual companies are so prominent in Rhode Island and the 
commissioner's remarks so prudent that we quote his words at some 
length, as follows: 


This large and important class of insurance companies, whose risks 
exceed in amount very largely that of all other companies transacting 
business in our state, combined, is represented by eighteen companies, 
whose statements and exhibit of surplus, as a whole, will be recognized 
as the result of good management in connection with skillful and prudent 
investment of assets. I have often called attention to the fact of some of 
these companies exhibiting an impairment or a minus of surplus as it re- 
gards their policyholders, the same test being applied as to liabilities that 
are made applicable to our home stock companies and companies of other 
states doing business here through agents, viz: a requirement of cash as- 
sets on hand to an amount equal to their unearned premiums. I most 
earnestly again suggest such an amendment to our insurance laws as will 
recognize unearned premiums as a liability applicable to all the compa- 
nies of our state, so that we may not seemingly be in the position of exact- 
ing from a mutual company of Massachusetts, for instance, entitled 
to transact business in our state, conditions ostensibly and really for the 
advantage and safety of its policyholders, that we fail to exact of our own 
mutual companies for the benefit of another portion of our people who 
compose their policyholders. While I have at this present date the utmost 
confidence in our mutual companies as to their general management, I at 
the same time deem it my duty to advise the appointment of a special 
committee of your honorable body, whose duty it shall be to examine and 
investigate this subject with a view to subsequent legislation that would 
no doubt be for the best interests of our whole insurance public. The 
following is a condensed exhibit of the condition of those companies from 
statements rendered: Their gross assets, on December 31, 1877, were 
$1,266,223.39, with liabilities, including a nominal re-insurance fund 
representing unearned premiums, of $888,259, showing a surplus of 
$377.964, as against the surplus at close of previous year of $525,616.02. 
The amount of premium notes and other sums upon which assessments 
can be legally made for payment of losses and expenses, if required, 
amounts in the aggregate to $12,611,340. 

The amount of risks in force at close of year was $145,191,741, with a 
sum total of premiums thereon of $1,376,521.57. 

Cash income for 1877, $1,092,577.46; increase over previous year, 
$39,715.89. Cash expenditures, $1,129,397.91, including losses and re- 
turn premiums to policyholders being about two hundred thousand dol- 
lars more than those of previous year. An amendment of the charter of 
the American Mutual Fire and Steam Boiler insurance company, of Prov- 
idence, in 1877, changed the name of the company to Providence Mutual 
Steam Boiler insurance company, with a provision that the corporation 
should not issue policies of insurance against loss or damage by fire. Its 
statement for December 31, 1877, shows cash assets of $4,859.55, its liabil- 
ities being for unearned premiums only. on the basis of twenty-five per 
cent on unexpired premiums, viz: $1,766.96, giving a cash surplus of 
$2,708.23. The assessment authorized by its charter to pay losses and 
expenses is $70,678.50, Cash income for 1877, $7,447.79. Cash expendi- 
tures, $3,957.26. The American Mutual company also commenced busi- 
ness under its new charter. 


FIRE AND FIRE MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES AND 
CoUNTRIES—BUSINESS IN RHODE ISLAND IN 1877. 


The report sums up the business of these companies in Rhode Island 


as follows: 

One hundred and thirty-two companies transacted business in the state 
during the whole or a portion of the year 1877, through regular authorized 
agencies. One hundred and twenty-one companies have rendered a state- 
ment of condition on December 31, 1877, being the number legally author- 
ized to transact business at that date. 

The sworn returns of agents of all Stock and Mutual Fire insurance 
companies of other states and countries, of business transacted in 1877, as 
made to the state treasurer, according to law, is summed up as follows, 
viz: Amount insured, $42,160,476 ; premium receipts, $506,527.59 ; show- 
ing a decrease in risks taken, compared with like returns for 1876, of 
$918,831.42, and in premium receipts of $40,903.24. The amount of risks 
taken by stock companies of other states was $32,518,341 ; premiums re- 
ceived, $386,315.37; losses paid, $396,163.85. By foreign companies, 
including Canadian risks taken, $9.420,090; premiums received, 
$123,633.71 ; losses paid, $152,245.38. A comparison with the aggregate 
of business transacted by stock companies of other states and countries 
as exhibited by similar returns for 1876, shows an increase in amount of 
risks taken of $2,219,479; a decrease of premium receipts, $12,092.18 ; 
with an increase in amount of losses actually paid of $241,979. 


The fuilowing table gives the separate business in Rhode Island for 
1877 of the different companies of other states operating there: 











— 
Name AND Location oF Company. Risks. | Premiums. | Losses Paid. 





Joint-Stock Companies of Other States. 


EE tetas dnnstbinenanedon set sucnonne $1,996,792 | $25,075 | 17,416 

tna, New York.....--- "178,140 ee . aaa 

Alliance, Boston ...--.-..-.- ° 235,600 3,896 7,130 
| 


American, Newark........ - 115,000 999 | 
American, Philadelphia_....... Sewn eesseseceseese 388,848 | 4,258 3.444 





ee, 
Name or Company, Risks. Premiums, r pela 
i , 
Foint-Siock Co's of other States—Continued. | 
American Central, St. Louis $197,149 $2,128 | 
A es 91,526 "857 $326 
Atlantic, Brooklyn.......-......- 749,800 8,129 3333 
BE dsc csewdnestudebes 91,3°5 1,285 6,950 
ND aneveynesemiesee 34.963 Sis | 
Buffalo, Buffalo ; 70,850 5.132 
Capital City, Albany..........--. 103,662 1,376 
Cit:zens, Newark.........- . 6,025 190 
Citizens, New York........ 195,450 2,437 
Citizens, St. Louts......... 300,751 4,215 | 
Columbia, New York....--. 167,462 1,745 
Commerce, Albany .......- 321, 76 5,901 
Commerce, New York-...- 66,441 521 
Commercial, New York. -.- 348,688 3,796 | 
Commonwealth, Boston ............ 139.330 1739 | 
Connecticut, Hartford ...............- 424,231 6,262 
Con:inental, New York... .- 625,181 8,:06 | 
Dwelling House, Bosten..... 25,500 | 233 | 
Oe eee ee 223,019 | 2,584 | 
Equitable, Bag “oe “= SS 78,880 782 5 
Exchange, New York.......- 383,500 2,58 a 
Fairfieli, South Norwalk--_-. 257,270 3 a: 7 
Fame, Philadelphia... ...-. 114,645 | 1,770 Bd 
Faneuil Hall, Boston.....- 256,084 | 2,300 | sad 
Farragut, New York........- 131,035 | 1,591 "s6o 
Fire As:ocia'ion, Philadelphi 614,918 7.479 10,509 
Pivemans Pund, NeW VOtR..cccccecocecscccsesccse| = san « 677 | is 2 
F remans Fund, San Francisco 384,723 5,053 3,059 
| eee 222,377 2,600 wor 
Pee PONE, WORONIIIE nc ceccenesensccvennnce 257,500 4,179 a 
Dt: TEU cncccccesenccosvesesos 197,800 2,108 a 
Franklin, Philadelphia_.....-.-.....---. 1,005,882 11,530 1490 
(serman-American, New York | 47°,345 5,619 3,08 
German-American, Pittsburgh 61,643 669 | 3,38 
i CCC TELE... coscseddteurseuniel®  ccasea 1)" eecams pe 
Germania, Newark........--..- 195,482 2,683 94"39 
Germania, New York........ eee censcccee -coccecs | 341,531 4,322 | nou 
Glens Falls Glens Falls 37,436 am |) =e 
lobe, Boston .... 2... -22-ccce-nceccescececccncncef concen 474 Seat 
Gloucester, Gloucester. . 195,164 3,005 3.052 
Guaranty, New York. 40,480 539 an 
Guardian, New York. naive " 308,go00 3,1 2 7469 
Hanover, Mow York........cccccvcces<e 442,255 5,186 | 477 
Hartford, Ha tford.. . 2,550,710 23,597 13,580 
Hoffman, New York..-- 208,015 ee eee 
Home, Newark-.-.--.-.- 31,045 309 154 
Home. New York...... 1,947,835 21,925 13,708 
Howard, New York... . 150,113 1,462 | 5,000 
EN Lo | RS BE 121,205 1,502 35790 
ES Sg | RS ERIN 149,680 "hh ie 
Insurance Company of North America, Phila...... 784,166 9,310 5,355 
Insurance Co. of State of Pennsylvania, Phila..-.-. 226,340 2,376 7,52t 
OE CE hwnindciwls duvasawdvbwsceewslind 94,050 wee | eee 
Kenton, Covington (Ky).-....-.-- car 2,447 907 
Lamar, New York............... 189,550 2,380 2,178 
Lorillard, New York............- 212,405 outs | 2 3 ‘aes 
SE, DT WE tbkcnceccccocetdidqus«eases 303,122 | 5 422 4,334 
Manayunk, Philadelphia... -....... 106,140 | 1,932 221 
Manulacturers, Newark.......-..- 124.335 1,426 gat 
NS innrcchesinvarnsysevaseseheese 245,654 | 3.575 470 
Merchants and Mechanics, Richmond....... ...-.- 153,405 | 2,139 1,594 
te Rw invawancossvenconsaaunneseoe? 341,834 45273 4,876 
Ss EE ent vencsunenssuncnasebenerh 454.560 5,720 10,893 
I I BO dnt cdi kcardieis: nis temschoa tidal etgiuirneGeta ind 44,468 498 317 
i in cnc udeintinasereenarhaeer 64,125 = | daa 
SIE vie vnciecseciccusenenaccvense 97,195 | 1,068 6,037 
New Hampshire, Manchester... -- 277.275 3,947 2,333 
New York and Boston, New York 90,860 | 1,014 33 
New York Centr-1, Union Springs (N. Y.)...------ 161,635 | 2,874 10,109 
SE DOU IN SOc cd coreevoneseveced 54.493 | 508 as 
I CM Scere ectauvessodpesavcataes 331,118 3,616 88 
Northern, Watertown 156,963 | 2,572 2,645 
SEs HE nndats sock buaccebnavensaugepaey 507,769 | 7,548 5,159 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 397,993 | 5.724 7.44? 
Peoples, Newark .......-- 351.497 | 3,950 12,903 
Peoples, Trenton -.......- 121,250 | 1,728 3 
PI Ga Sho ccscenicveddusiveebicacnesy 598,180 | 6,521 15,167 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia_.....-.-......... nae isbeeces. | 1,495 2,542 
ee i 1,170,104 15,498 20,067 
Oe ee 204,679 1,900 9,388 
Republic, New York ........ same 373,623 2,978 5.377 
Resolute, New York 69,720 544 31333 
Revere, Boston.............- 181,425 2,079 1,597 
Ridgewood, Brooklyn 71,453 723 9 
Rochester German, Rochester .-..-... 161,100 1,392 83 
St. Nicholas, New York .........-...- 292,830 2,942 7376 
ik 5” re 195,218 2,860 2,437 
Security, New Haven -....... 306,038 3.345 gt 
Shawmut, Boston ............ 203,856 3.347 283 
Shoe and Leather, Boston 231,380 | 2,534 75 
Springfield Fire and Maine, Springfield 1,020,329 | 12,316 2,105 
Standard, New York -........ vee 264,580 2,078 6,704 
OE EEA AS 171,700 2,598 2,100 
XS |) eS R ee 178,670 1,474 55144 
AMS, II iit tl 1,157 2,336 
I SIE BD ov cnccanecconebvownsexaced 73,743 1,132 
IIE 022 dav cng nadsiontdoonsnseteses 210,404 2,2c0 3,388 
Traders and Mechanics, Lowell........-.....-..-.-. 84,537 3059 | eweeee 
IE Sint wrwunibalincddecogindesen weit 40,305 474 | —s_ ewes 
Bs Ruse teskenbeonetousenboronse 172,075 ee 
noo ckebecudeenenmeddaed 223,117 2,580 | 5 
Watertown, Watertown _..._. pieae cress diel 1,015,805 9,286 | 11,420 
WERE, DOU TOUS none cinvecnsuvesotacnvesees 629,400 6,120 3,874 
Willhamsburg City, Brooklyn --............-...--- 181,c40 1,623 | 42 
Oe SE ees fT ee $396,164 
Foreign Companies. } 
EE NES IEE: EATERS Ee ee $416,768 $5,992" $10,045 
TES tp aecttands ecatinedtesavdtees > Gethibata 3.713 91944 
Commercial Union -. 592.647 7,379 | 5,507 
GREEN cccccccoece 476,291 | 4,934 | 1,317 
Hamburg-Bremen -. 388,510 | 4:75 | 35332 
| _ a Eoa ee: 194 935 2,170 ! 8,1 
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Name AND Location or Company. 


| Premiums. 


$490,953 $6,535 $3,024 
22,681 8,1 8 
4,015 15,057 
12,657 11,265 
2,170 8,196 
21,441 33,246 
10,546 22,523 
6,385 6,904 
4,661 474 
3.604 4,950 


cashire 

ol land London and Globe -.... a 
Lee Assurance Corporation 
North British and Mercantile 


Roy: 7. - 
Royal Canadian. 
Scotti h Commercial 
Western Assurance 





Totals.....22-cccecccs cocccces'scnenccococess $9.42 >,090 $152,245 


$123,634 





—_— 


RECAPITULATION OF Business IN Ruope IsLanp. 








Ratio of 
Losses to 
Premium 
Receipts. 


Losses 


Premiums, paid. 


Risks. 


$66,776 | 
396.164 | 
123,634 152,245 

" Qgt,es6,qe0 $621,475 $615,185 | 


$12,006,280 $120,918 | $86,085 


59.88 
To2 55 


723.14 
98.98 
71.19 


$111,526 
386,315 


$9,288,489 
32,518,341 
_ Pp 


Rhode Island companies. 
Companies of other states..... 
Foreign companies 








Lire INSURANCE BUSINESS IN RHODE ISLAND. 
The commissioner makes the following remarks on the life insurance 
situation, which are timely and worthy of note: 


There are many considerations that should not be overlooked, in refer- 
ence to prospective results, as to the future management of these insti- 
tutions, from which we have reason to take courage, not the least in im- 
portance being the fact that the present year has witnessed instances of 
the majesty of the law being vindicated in more than one state of our 
Union, proclaiming in tones not to be misunderstood, that trifling with 
sacred trusts by speculating with the hard-earned savings of the people, 
whether by officers of life insurance companies, directors of savings in- 
stitutions or other corporations of a similar nature, are to be no longer 
allowed with impunity. Itis,in truth, the harbinger of better days for 
life insurance, for the reason, that had it not have been for the sheer dis- 
honesty and rascality exhibited in the management of these various in- 
stitutions to which reference is made, one interest at least, that of life 
insurance, would have shown a record that would have challenged the 
attention of the financial world, exhibiting, as it doubtless would have 
done, a system of business in this Country representing over four hundred 
millions of dollars of assets, with less depreciation than that exhibited 
by any other business of like magnitude, basing this declaration upon 
the actual results of examinations made of many life companies by 
insurance departments of several states during the year 1878. The 
number of new policies issued in the state in 1877 was 470, with amount 
at risk on same, $1,080,447, being 200 less in number of policies issued 
and $350,000 in amount of insurance than Shown in previous year. The 
aggregate risks in force at the close of the year was over sixteen millions 
of dollars, including those of the Charter Oak, of Hartford, Conn., show- 
ing a decrease of about one million of dollars. Seven companies report 
no losses incurred on policies in the state during the year, the remainder 
reporting losses to the amount of $340,647.62, showing a balance in favor 
of the companies as to premium receipts of $116,177.42. 


Lire Business in Ruope IsLanp FOR 1877. 








| Total Losses 


No.of Amount No. of Whole amount of incurred 
| Policies ici 

P — Eman By anes, Premiums, during 
issued. ereby. in force. received the year. 


amount 
assured. 





$16,914 
3,100 
11,000 
51,306 
1,000 
948,225 2,000 
18,334 None. 
4 184,200 5,000 
2 33,000 None. 
7 36,708 1,000 
258,363 8,000 
156 6,259,652 150,770 
600 | 588 


$20,417 

2,229 

3575 
78,03 


$872,632 
123,204 
66,471 


$36,824 
14,300 
4,105 


Berkshire 

Connecticut General_.....- 
Connecticut Mutual | 
Continental 

Equitable 

Hartford Life and Annuity-| Nene. 


Massachusetts Mutual_ 
utual 

Mutual Benefit 

National 

National of U.S. of America 


1,269,805 29,467 
, 82,242 7,046 
213,005 None, 

New Kngland 282,143 None. 

New Yor! ' | 223 634,695 21,793 

| 15 49,300 | None, 

114,584 | 668 1,001,726 14,232 
4,500 105 230,700 | None. 
22,976 114 241,005 1,020 
9.463 172 399,494 10,400 
7,280 25 56.390 429 6,000 

6,375 | 154 327,310 12,519| None. 


$1,080,447 $15,786,665 | $456,825 | $340,648 


5.812 | 
55134 
i 12,040 
United States | 
Washington 








5.941 











LIFE INSURANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


ioe Massachusetts commissioner reports a highly satisfactory 

condition of the Life insurance companies doing business in that 
state, as derived from their statements December 31, 1877. Notwith- 
standing the rigid examinations to which they have been subjected with 
consequent reduced valuation of assets in many cases, they have added 
$10,946,996 to their assets during the year and increased their liabilities 
$9,058,986, the ratio of assets to liabillities having increased from 110.19 
in 1876, to 111.10 in 1877. Of policies and amount in force some of the 
companies show slight gain, but the aggregate loss is large, being in 
number of policies 21,000 and amount of insurance $79,504,393, or about 
five per cent of the whole sum insured. The following tables give the 
principal facts of the business of 1877: 

ConpiTion oF Massachusetts Companies, DeceMBER 31, 1877. 


—= 
Gross | | Gross 


. Gross yee 
| Expendi- | Liabil- 
ture, | Assets. 


NAME Cash 
oF Guarantee 
Company. Capital. 


$ $ $ | 8 $ $ 
Berkshire 606 834 484.548 | 3,276,460 | 2,942,041 | 187,667 6.45 
Ichn Hancock. $15,113 512.378 | 2,806,462 2,561,773 12.06 
ass. Hospital 141,969 113,439 | 914,000 171,91 ies 
Mass. Mutual. 1,279,6:3 | 1,319,021 | 6,229,430 | 5,811,750 810,960 14.34 
New England. 2,862,282 2,511,434 14,889,428 12,840,090 | 1,628,485 12.97 
State Mutual - 383,997 220,308 | 2,237,038 851,084 20,915 + 1.95 


5,789,813 11.59 


Premium Ratio to 
Jia Notes and Reserve 
ities. Loans. in 1877. 


Gross 
Income. 








5,161, 182 30,353+ 318 (26.1 178,649 1649 2,951,431 


Torats... 





Business oF 1877. 


Poucies Issurp. | Porictes TERMINATED. 


Number. 





Name or Company. | 


Number. Amount. Amount. 


$2,911,837 
2,226,847 
§,045.320 
7,227,599 
549,847 


$17,951,450 


$2,233.89 1,221 
2,607,947 1,180 
3,114,004 1,764 
6,725,350 2,540 

703,500 264 


$15,384,692 6.969 


Berkshire 

ohn Hancock 
flassachusetts Mutual -. 
New England Mutual 
State Mutual 


The following table, comparing the business of 1877 with that of the 
former year, shows in the aggregate, as expected, a moderate decline in 
number of policies and amount of insurance. 


Business IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Pouicigs Issuvep, 1877. Poticies Issuep, 1876, 


Name or Company. 


Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 





Massachusetts Companies. 
Berkshire 
John Hancock 
flassachusetts Mutual 
New England Mutuai 
State Mutual 


$185.81 
234.575 
891.867 
734,829 
836.000 


$2, a8s.sée 


$166,033 
$72,327 
721,041 
884,416 
202,500 





$2,546,317 


$464,569 
125.408 
701,200 
99,420 148,075 
1,205,055 1,316,770 
512 7.944 
59.149 46,421 
19, 3 9.500 
217,054 | aooneg 
2,111 
40,269 
1,202,030 
350,340 
321,500 397,000 
244,167 27,515 
$40,075 | 5,890 
329,147 408,058 
72,<00 31,000 
174,140 261,125 
109,040 148,000 
168 000 138,750 
102,979 | 200, 
1,095,526 1,294,200 
213,810 312,320 
366,800 
190,350 


$8,254,867 
$10,801,184 


$267,147 
73,615 


Connecticut General - 
673,845 


Connecticut Mutual 


Homeeopathic 
Manhattan 
Metropolitan 
utual 
Mutual Benefit 
National, Vermon 
National of the United States 


114,653 
1,290,295 
599,075 


Northwestern Mutual-. 
Penn Mutual 

Phenx Mutual 
Provident Life and Trust. 
Provident Savings 
Travelers 


49,000 
134,085 


$10,557,982 
$12,841,144 


Washington 


4,844 
5,859 





ToTa.s 


Granp TOTALS ..... 
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MuTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF RHODE ISLAND. 


These mutual companies are so prominent in Rhode Island and the 
commissioner’s remarks so prudent that we quote his words at some 
length, as follows: 


This Jarge and important class of insurance companies, whose risks 
exceed in amount very largely that of all other companies transacting 
business in our state, combined, is represented by eighteen companies, 
whose statements and exhibit of surplus, as a whole, will be recognized 
as the result of good management in connection with skillful and prudent 
investment of assets. I have often called attention to the fact of some of 
these companies exhibiting an impairment or a minus of surplus as it re- 
gards their policyholders, the same test being applied as to liabilities that 
are made applicable to our home stock companies and companies of other 
states doing business here through agents, viz: a requirement of cash as- 
sets on hand to an amount equal to their unearned premiums. I most 
earnestly again suggest such an amendment to our insurance laws as will 
recognize unearned premiums as a liability applicable to all the compa- 
nies of our state, so that we may not seemingly be in the position of exact- 
ing from a mutual company of Massachusetts, for instance, entitled 
to transact business in our state, conditions ostensibly and really for the 
advantage and safety of its policyholders, that we fail to exact of our own 
mutual companies for the benefit of another portion of our people who 
compose their policyholders. While I have at this present date the utmost 
confidence in our mutual companies as to their general management, I at 
the same time deem it my duty to advise the appointment of a special 
committee of your honorable body, whose duty it shall be to examine and 
investigate this subject with a view to subsequent legislation that would 
no doubt be for the best interests of our whole insurance public. The 
following is a condensed exhibit of the condition of those companies from 
statements rendered: Their gross assets, on December 31, 1877, were 
$1,266,223.39, with liabilities, including a nominal re-insurance fund 
representing unearned premiums, of $888,259, showing a surplus of 
$377.964, as against the surplus at close of previous year of $525,616.02. 
The amount of premium notes and other sums upon which assessments 
can be legally made for payment of losses and expenses, if required, 
amounts in the aggregate to $12,611,340. 

The amount of risks in force at close of year was $145,191,741, with a 
sum total of premiums thereon of $1,376,521.57. 

Cash income for 1877, $1,092,577.46; increase over previous year, 
$39,715.89. Cash expenditures, $1,129,397.91, including losses and: re- 
turn premiums to policyholders being about two hundred thousand dol- 
lars more than those of previous year. An amendment of the charter of 
the American Mutual Fire and Steam Boiler insurance company, of Prov- 
idence, in 1877, changed the name of the company to Providence Mutual 
Steam Boiler insurance company, with a provision that the corporation 
should not issue policies of insurance against loss or damage by fire. Its 
statement for December 31, 1877, shows cash assets of $4,859.55, its liabil- 
ities being for unearned premiums only. on the basis of twenty-five per 
cent on unexpired premiums, viz: $1,766.96, giving a cash surplus of 
$2,708.23. The assessment authorized by its charter to pay losses and 
expenses is $70,678.50, Cash income for 1877, $7,447.79. Cash expendi- 
tures, $3,957.26. The American Mutual company also commenced busi- 
ness under its new charter. 


FIRE AND FIRE MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES AND 
CoUNTRIES—BUSINESS IN RHODE ISLAND IN 1877. 


The report sums up the business of these companies in Rhode Island 


as follows: 

One hundred and thirty-two companies transacted business in the state 
during the whole or a portion of the year 1877, through regular authorized 
agencies. One hundred and twenty-one companies_have rendered a state- 
ment of condition on December 31, 1877, being the number legally author- 
ized to transact business at that date. 

The sworn returns of agents of all Stock and Mutual Fire insurance 
companies of other states and countries, of business transacted in 1877, as 
made to the state treasurer, according to law, is summed up as follows, 
viz: Amount insured, $42,160,476 ; premium receipts, $506,527.59 ; show- 
ing a decrease in risks taken, compared with like returns for 1876, of 
$918,831.42, and in premium receipts of $40,903.24. The amount of risks 
taken by stock companies of other states was $32,518,341 ; premiums re- 
ceived, $386,315.37; losses paid, $396,163.85. By foreign companies, 
including Canadian risks taken, $9.420,090; premiums received, 
$123,633.71 ; losses paid, $152,245.38. A comparison with the aggregate 
of business transacted by stock companies of other states and countries 
as exhibited by similar returns for 1876, shows an increase in amount of 
risks taken of $2,219,479; a decrease of premium receipts, $12,092.18 ; 
with an increase in amount of losses actually paid of $241,979. 


The fuilowing table gives the separate business in Rhode Island for 
1877 of the different companies of other states operating there: 











| 
Name AND LocaTION oF CoMPANY. Risks. | Premiums. | Losses Paid. 





| 
| 
Joint-Stock Companies of | 
| 


#Etna, Hartford 
7Etna, New York 
Alliance, Boston 
American, Newark e 115,000 
American, Philadelphia 388,848 


$25,075 $17,416 
1,850 
3,896 
999 
4,258 


$1,996,792 | 
| 
| 
} 





Name or Company. 





Foint-Srock Co's of other States—Continued. 
American Central, St. Louis 
Amity, New Y . 
Atlantic, Brooklyn... 

Atlas, Hartford 

Bangor, Bangor 

Buffalo, Buffalo . 

Capital City, Albany 

Cit:zens, Newark 

Citizens, New York.. 

Citizens, St. Louts............ 3 
Columbia, New York... 
Commerce, Albany .... 
Commerce, New York 
Commercial, New York 
Commonwealth, Boston 
Connecticut, Hartford 

Con inental, New York - 
Dwelling House, Boston............-.-.- 
Eliot, Bo-ton 

Equitable, Nashville 

Exchange, New York 

Fairfieli, Scuth Norwalk 

Fame, Philadelphia 

Faneuil Hall, Boston 

Farragut, New York.-...........-. 
Fire As:ocia'ion, Philadelphia-.-- 
Firemans Fund, New Yori 

F remans Fund, San Francisco-- 
Firemens, 

First National, Worcester 
Franklia, Boston 

Franklin, Philadelphia 
German-American, New York 
German-American, Pittsburgh 


Germania, Elizabeth (N. J.)......-........--....- | 


Germania, Newark 

Germania, New York........ - 
Glens Falls Glens Falls 

Globe, Boston 

Gloucester, Gloucester 

Guaranty, New York 

Guardian, New York 

Hanover, New York 

Hartford, Ha tford..... 
Hoffman, New York 

Home, Newark 

Home, New York 

Howard, New York 

Hudson, Jersey City 

ae SS 0 eee 
Insurance Company of North America, Phila 
Insurance Co, of State of Pennsylvania, Phila. 
Irving, New York 

Kenton, Covington (Ky)... 

Lamar, New York 

Lorillard, New York 

Manhattan, New York 

Manayunk, Philadelphia. .......... 
Manuiacturers, Newark 
Merchants, Ndwark 

Merchants and Mechanics, Richmond 
Meriden, Meriden 

National, Hartford 

National, New York 

Newark, Newark 

Newark City, Newark 

New Hampshire, Manchester 

New York and Boston, New York 
New York Centr 1, Union Springs (N. Y.) 
New York City, New York 
Niagara, New York 

Northern, Watertown... 

Orient, Hartford .......-. - 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Peoples, Newark 

Peoples, Trenton 

Phenix, Brooklyn 

Philadelphia, Philadelphia 

Pheenix, Hartford 

Prescott, Boston 

Republic, New York 

Resolute, New York___- 

Revere, Boston 

Ridgewood, Brooklyn 

Rochester German, Rochester 

St. Nicholas, New York 

St. Paul, St. Paul 

Secirity, New Haven -... 
Shawmut, Boston 

Shoe and Leather, Boston 
Springfield Fire and Marine, Springfield 
Standard, New ‘ork 

Standard, Trento. 

Star, New York 

Sun, Philadelphia 

Trade, Camden, (N. J.) -- 

Traders, Chicago 

Traders and Mechanics, Lowell-_.--. 
Union, Buffalo 

Union, Philadelphia 

Washington, Boston 

Watertown, Watertown _. 
Westchester, New York 
Williamsburg City, Brooklyn 


Totals 


Foreign Companies. 
British America 


Commercial Union ............--- 
Guardian 

Hamburg-Bremen 

Imperial 


Risks. 


$197,149 
QI,520 
749,500 
91,335 
34.963 
70,650 
103,662 
6,025 
195,450 
360,751 
167,462 
321, 76 
66,441 
348,688 
139,330 
424,231 
625,181 
25,500 
223,019 
78,880 
383,500 
257,270 
114,045 
256,084 


195,482 
341,531 


195,104 
40,480 
308,900 
449,255 
2,55°,7'0 
208,015 
31,045 
1,947,935 
150,113 
121,205 
149,080 
784,166 
220,340 
94,050 
189,550 
212,405 
303,122 
106,140 
124.335 
245,054 
153,405 
341,534 
454,500 
44,4608 
04,125 
77,195 
277.°75 
go, 860 
161,035 
54.493 
33t,ttr 
156,963 
597.769 
397,993 
351,497 
121,250 
598,180 


1,170,104 
204,679 
373,623 

69,720 
181,425 

71,453 
161,100 
292,830 
195,218 
306,033 
203,856 
231,380 

1,020,329 
264,580 
171,700 
178,670 

735743 
210,464 

84,537 
40,305 
177,075 
223,117 

1,015,805 
629,400 
181,040 





it 
Premiums, |Loases paid 


$2,128 
857 


8,129 
1,285 

885 
1,t12 
1,376 


474 
1,196 
2,580 
9,286 
6,120 
1,628 








$32,518,341 


$416,768 
592.647 
476,29 
388,510 
194 935 





$386,315 


$5,992 
3.713 
71379 
4934 
45751 
2,170 


10,213 
4,001 
1,012 


— 
$396,164 
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aD 
—————_- | 
Name anp Location oF Company. Risks. | Premiums. | Losses Paid. LIFE INSURANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
2 , Mis -~“ eR HE Massachusetts commissi t igh i 
Foreign Companies—Continued. te presi mesned et tines hig ly satisfactory 
tagenthilte \----+----2-- A = “ SRIRRSSORERRRSRORS $490,953 | 86.535 $3,024 condition of the Life insurance companies doing business in that 
Re en eeenality a. Sh eee | ‘ome ss.os7 | State, as derived from their statements December 31, 1877. Notwith- 
North British and Mercantile sens pare | standing the rigid examinations to which they have been subjected with 
pemers 1,633,737 a144t 33.246 | consequent reduced valuation of assets in many cases, they have added 
we 8 - . . * . . “ye55 
Royal ss tn *6.oog | $10,946,996 to their assets during the year and increased their liabilities 
Souti h Commercial.....--- a 353158 | 4,661 474 | $9,058,986, the ratio of assets to liabillities having increased from 110.19 
Western Assurance. --..-------------------------- 236,705 3.604 4,959 | . 4 mys 3 
in 1876, to 111.10 in 1877. Of policies and amount in force some of the 
Totals...------------- -+-------+-----+-0--- $9.42,090 | $123,634 $152,245 companies show slight gain, but the aggregate loss is large, being in 
——————— ~~ | number of policies 21,000 and amount of insurance $79,504,393, or about 
RECAPITULATION oF Business iv Ruope Isianp. five per cent of the whole sum insured. The following tables give the 
aes principal facts of the business of 1877: 
Ratio of Cc - : c 
Risks. osmiaine. com seer Aaa ets OF MASSACHUSETTS COMPANIES, aber 31, 1877. Te 
Receipts. ccm: Soke, Tato 7 2 w < a my ss 
TS 4 . aN NAME Cash | Gross. | Gross | Gross | Premium Ratio to 
— oF Guarantee income, Expendi-| accets, | Liabil- Notes and Reserve 
Rhode Island companies. ....---...-------- $o,288,489 | $111,526 $66,776 59.88 Company. Capital. 4 ture. | : | ities. Loans. in 1877. 
Companies of other states 32,518,341 386,315 396.164 | 102 55 | s ” pee 7 
Foreign companies. ----------------------- 94420,090 123.634 152,245 | 323.14 $ | $ $ $ $ $ 
: yr te Berkshire . .... 25,500 606,834 | 484,543 | 3,276,460 | 2,942,041 | 187,667 6. 
Total ..-.--------------0 -e0reneeene $51,226,920 $621,475 $615,185 | 98.98 Ichn Tenaeee, aah, | 515,113 | 512.378 | 2,806,462 | 2,561,773 303.404 onal 
: . | ass. Hospita 500,000 141,969 = 113,439 914,000 pf es oe Li hed 
Rhode Island companies (Marine).......-.-.-. $12,006,280 $120,918 | $86,085 71.19 > omen ee ey wane | 146279,6:3 | 1,319,028 | 6,229,930 | 5,811,750 810,960 50.58 
las Sn . New England. ---- | 2,862,282 | 2,511,434 |14,889,428 12,840,090 | 1,628,485 12.97 
State Mutual - ---- | 383,997/ 220,362 | 2,237,038 1,851,084 20,915 1.15 
Lire INSURANCE BUSINESS IN RHODE ISLAND. — a —_— 


The commissioner makes the following remarks on the life insurance 
situation, which are timely and worthy of note: 


There are many considerations that should not be overlooked, in refer- 
ence to prospective results, as to the future management of these insti- 
tutions, from which we have reason to take courage, not the least in im- 
portance being the fact that the present year has witnessed instances of 
the majesty of the law being vindicated in more than one state of our 
Union, proclaiming in tones not to be misunderstood, that trifling with 
sacred trusts by speculating with the hard-earned savings of the people, 
whether by officers of life insurance companies, directors of savings in- 
stitutions or other corporations of a similar nature, are to be no longer 
allowed with impunity. Itis,in truth, the harbinger of better days for 
life insurance, for the reason, that had it not have been for the sheer dis- 
honesty and rascality exhibited in the management of these various in- 
stitutions to which reference is made, one interest at least, that of life 
insurance, would have shown a record that would have challenged the 
attention of the financial world, exhibiting, as it doubtless would have 
done, a system of business in this Country representing over four hundred 
millions of dollars of assets, with less depreciation than that exhibited 
by any other business of like magnitude, basing this declaration upon 
the actual results of examinations made of many life companies by 
insurance departments of several states during the year 1878. The 
number of new policies issued in the state in 1877 was 470, with amount 
at risk on same, $1,080,447, being 200 less in number of policies issued 
and $350,000 in amount of insurance than Shown in previous year. The 
aggregate risks in force at the close of the year was over sixteen millions 
of dollars, including those of the Charter Oak, of Hartford, Conn., show- 
ing a decrease of about one million of dollars. Seven companies report 
no losses incurred on policies in the state during the year, the remainder 
reporting losses to the amount of $340,647.62, showing a balance in favor 
of the companies as to premium receipts of $116,177.42. 


Lire Business in Ruope Istanp FOR 1877. 






































: 
| No.of Amount No. of Whole Total | Losses 
. Bw ped : amount of incurred 
NaME. Policies assured Policies}; amount . 7 
| issued. thereb in force.| assured Premiums) during 
. ’ wai di , Bex * received the year. 
| 
7 ee 24 $36,824 424 $872,632 $20,417, $16,914 
ae | 6 14,300 67 123,204 2,229 3,100 
Connecticut General. | 4 4,105 25 66,471 35575 11,000 
Connecticut Mutual. 34 81,336 710 2,1g8,001 78,03 51,306 
Continental ........- of) eter | Sesens ey Rast eS 583 1,000 
eR REESE I 68,080 272 948,225 28,088 2,000 
Hartford Life and Annuity.| None.| = -..... | 17 18,334 | 812 None. 
TD. nransscocegcnsivencs 4 5,500 81 184,200 7,185 | 5,000 
Homeopathic 4 2 5,500 u 33,000 57, None. 
Manhattan ........... = 7 11,000 30 36,708 1,727 1,000 
5 3,630 | 132 258,363 7.396 | 8,000 
paki dewuisin ane 156 421,772 1,864 6,259,652 181,642| 150,770 
29 51,600 | 588 1,269,805 28,745 29,467 
eb eteeeneses None. owsous:l 63 ; 82,242 3.323 7,046 
16 49,587 | 98 213,005 | 5,003, None, 
2 8,000 86 282,143 8,190 None. 
37' 154,035 | 223 634,695 | 537| 21,793 
acces) . suncen | 15 49,300 3st| None. 
85 114,584 | 668} 1,co1,726 42,999 14,232 
2 4,500 105 230,700 5,812| None. 
11) 22,976 114 241,005 5.134 1,020 
16 9.463 172 399,494 12,040 10,400 
6 7,280 25 56.390 429 6.000 
6 6,375 154 327,310 12,519 None. 
470 | $1,080,447 | 5,941 | $15,786,665 | $456,825 $340,648 














Torats... 525.500 | 5,789,813 | 5,161,182 30,353,318 |26,178,649 2,951,431 £1.59 





Business oF 1877. 


Poucies Issurp. Poxricies TERMINATED, 





Name or Company. | 

















Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
. | 

IY vonnecnadeudicedennet ona 1,044 $2,233.89 | yaan $2,911,837 
ee a P 1,232 2,607,947 1,180 2,226,847 
assachusetts Mutual 1,289 pettavooe | 4,764 5.045.320 
New England Mutual...... 2.371 6725.350 | 2,540 7,227,599 
eee 2gt 703,500 264 549.847 
POCA itsiticnceutindiicnl | 6,e97 $15,384,692 | 6,969 $17,951,450 


The following table, comparing the business of 1877 with that of the 
former year, shows in the aggregate, as expected, a moderate decline in 
number of policies and amount of insurance. 


Business In MASSACHUSETTS. 





Poicies Issvep, 1877. Pouicies Issvep, 1876. 


Name or Company. 






















Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
Massachusetts Companies. | 
ED nannuiiewenainshignineeneee 116 $166,033 1I5 $185,891 
John Hancock -....--..--..--- o 233 572,327 160 234.575 
flassachusetts Mutual 318 721,041 321 891.867 
New England Mutual . 298 884,416 | 299 734,829 
Pee 93 202,500 | 123 236.000 
Re ee ne ee 1,063 $2,546,317 1,018 $2,283,162 
Companies of Other States. | 
DDR iiedenepeies tips tbtetodaisies 216 $267,147 | 295 $464,569 
Connecticut General | +A 73,615 | 80 125,408 
Connecticut Mutual. ......... 240 | 673,845 | 212 701,200 
Continental -..........-..---. 86 99.420 89 148,075 
Equitable 335 1,205,055 | 393 1,316,770 
Germania 512 9 7,944 
Hartford Life and Annuity 34 59.149 34 46,421 
INS ccc eccccce 3 um 19,266 | 3 9.500 
Homeopathic 107 217,054 | 100 200,324 
Manhattan ..... 34 92,111 | 68 262,836 
Metropolitan ..... 41 | 40,269 104 114,653 
a | 506 1,202,030 | 558 1,290,295 
Mutual Benefit -.............-.... 148 350,340 158 500,075 
National, Vermont ..............-- } 98 321,500 123 397,000 
National of the United States ..... 166 244,167 26 27,515 
BT TOUR .. wwegssccpesstucesovess arr 540,075 229 645,890 
Northwestern Mutual......-...... | 106 329,147 100 408,058 
EY ENE... nccseseccestecbence 43 72,s00 =| 20 31,000 
Phoenix Mutual.......-.-----..--- 154 17%,140 | 241 261,125 
Provident Life and Trust.......... 62 109,040 | 67 148,000 
Provident Savings -- é 71 168,000 84 ae 
Travelers ....... 4 83 102,979 | 118 200, 
EEE virgenchecetscnnsceca 793 1,095,526 766 1,294,200 
ET ND cctncccacdcceessesicsl 133 213,810 } 182 312,320 
na « nemntiidpnoncbegetens | 133 366,800 | 20 40,000 
an | 83 190,350 | 52 134,085 
WO iiivcncoscasseneapiin | 3,966 $8,254,867 | 4,84 $10,557,982 
Gramm TOVAssd 2c... cccccccsee |  §,029 | 


$10,801,184 
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HARTFORD. 


OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRAVE UNDERWRITERS—AN INSURANCE COMPANY'S PRESIDENT A CAN- 
DIDATE FOR GOVERNOR—INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF HARTFORD 
FirE INSURANCE COMPANIES—RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL 
BoaRD—HArRTFORD’s OBJECTION TO ITS SEEMING MorTto—LocaL 
Boarp OF SAN FRANCISCO AND INSTRUCTION DERIVED FROM IT— 
Deposir LAW or OrEGON—A PAIR oF IDIOTS—ECONOMICAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY IN RHODE ISLAND—LOSSES OF CONNECTICUT 
MuTvaL LIFE BY YELLOW FEVER—THE NEW PRESIDENT OF -THE 
NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION. 

HARTFORD, September 21, 1878. 


UNDERWRITERS are brave as well as telegraph operators, and 
stand by the flag and often do much good outside of their profession, 
The agent of the Connecticut Fire at Memphis, Tenn., J. G. Lonsdale, 
Jr., is treasurer of the Howard Association, which is the leading organiza. 
tion during the present terrible yellow fever scourge in that city, for fur- 
nishing means and general relief to the sufferers, having 400 nurses in its 
employ. Wm. A. Fairfield, formerly agent for the tna, Hartford and 
Phoenix until the deposit laws drove the companies from the state, is also 
chairman of the similar association at Vicksburg. 

The rumor that a George Washington Society has been started in Hart- 
ford made up of men who cannot tell lies, and that the only man who 
applied for membership was a life insurance agent, is a base calumny on 
the fraternity. No such organization was ever contemplated in this city- 

It may be an incongruity, but it is said that our offices which are without 
their stenographers are still very short-handed. 

Again, strange as it may appear, one of our Connecticut underwriters 
viz., President Baldwin, of the Peoples insurance company, of Middle- 
town, is the prohibition candidate for Governor. While it is not wholly 
settled that he will be elected, all underwriters in the vicinity will vote 
for him in a body who are unanimously total abstinence. 

The following table gives the total income and expenditures of the 
different Hartford Fire insurance companies for the six months ending 
July 1, 1878: 








Total Total 

Income. Expenditures, 
TEAOA once os0c ccc nncee cess oceccosnnssccesceseceseecss $1,418,290.67 $1,293,890.39 
i pnendat w0d5 Peds rekeeeseorsnheteeuetunisi ans 811,148.90 788,519.00 
bog bus enSicccrscdcccsansesenecsceesen osees ave 665,351.14 631,642.15 
Connecticut .... 212,583 66 200,275.37 
National .... ..-. 142,094.47 £22,60c.23 
UNO oon csc sccrscoccnsncnsscoresesesceeedenssoucse 135,156.67 142,745.31 





National Board—are companies quite ready for it, when in a city like 
this, with a well organized local board where there has been almost 
entire harmony and honor among the local companies and agents them- 
selves, and yet a well-known company sneaks into its agent's office, and 
trys to buy up that agent by offering him tro per cent extra for all the 
business which he may send it before January tst? To the credit of 
the agent he spurned the offer as dishonorable, saying to his company 
that he never had asked any company to pay him over 15 per cent, and 
he could not in honor accept a proposition the animus of which was so 
apparent. Look also at the tactics of many specials of well-known Board 
companies, who under the pledge of confidence, travel from pillar to post, 
disparaging others of their brethren, and trying by innuendo and every 
other miserable weapon, to poison their agent’s mind against other Board 
companies in the same office, if perchance they may make some tem- 
porary advantage for themselves. Are companies with pretensions to 
honor quite ready to affiliate and fraternize with such shysters? We fear 
in the light of late developments of gross lack of honor, Hartford is not 
quite prepared for such a union with the seeming present motto: ‘‘ Each 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” Companies so hard up as 
such things indicate, will eventually be weeded out, and decent under- 
writers will unite on a common platform of equal rights, fair competition, 
and honorable and legitimate underwriting. 

The local board at San Francisco, which in spite of long and almost 
unexceptionable prosperity and loyalty, has been seriously threatened 
with immediate rupture, has finally reorganized upon at least a novel 
basis, to which every company and agent, with one exception, has given 





Se 
his adherence. The platform embraces mutual concessions between 


Board and non-board, and is briefly, rst. That each California company 
may renew all risks expiring within one year from August 15, 1878, at not 
less than its present rates. 2d. That all other companies may renew al] 
risks expiring within six months from the same date, on the same terms, 
3d. That all companies shall get full tariffon new business. Thus the only 
advantage the non-boarders get, is the privilege of holding their business at 
present rates six months longer than the Board companies. Considering the 
weak condition of many of the non-board companies, we believe this is 
as long as they will need this privilege, and we cannot see any objection 
to this concession, unless at its expiration they prepare again to break 
their pledges and retire. Still it is better than the complete chaos which 
would have immediately followed dissolution, and is especially for the 
advantage of the weak non-boarders, who have got all their business by 
under-cutting, and could hold none of it if the bars were let down. 

The action of a board so prosperous during this general chaos, and 
unusually level-headed, suggests if the National Board cannot adopt a 
compromise platform uniting all respectable companies, large and small, 
to their mutual and universal advantage. The small non-board com- 
panies, which adjective in fact qualified much of the non-board com- 
panics in the most successful period of the National Board organization 
claimed that they could wof stay in that in many respects most beneficial 
organization, because the public would not accept ‘heir policies at the 
same rates paid the board companies, and there was much truth to this 
claim ; that, therefore, while in many cases agreeing to its many benefits 
in forms, rates, reformation of abuses, and legitimate underwriting in 
general, they were forced out, simply in self preservation, preferring a 
lingering death with prospects of recuscitation to sudden, immediate and 
absolute starvation. Why not upon the same principle underlying the 
compromises of this hitherto most successful and harmonious San Fran- 
cisco board, unite the two classes of companies, really desiring and 
aiming at the same end, namely, legitimate underwriting and fair profits 
upon a platform like this, which in protecting the interests of both parties, 
will alike benefit both. Divide the companies into two classes—those 
having $500,000 capital or over, and those having less, the latter class to 
adhere to all forms, regulations and rules formed by the board, but to 
have the privilege of writing at ten per cent less than the National Board 
rate; all companies so desiring to have the privilege of joining the 
former class by so indicating their intentions. There is no reason why 
the smaller but respectable companies should not have such share of the 
business as their size and position may entitle them to, and the large com- 
panies be content to let them ; and we believe such a concession unobjec- 
tionable. In fact, many companies, whose capital runs between $200,000 
and half a million would be thrown on their mettle, and not desire any 
such advantage, considering their policies full worth, and would hold for 
the fullest rates charged by the largest companies. Still, some such 
concession is needed to hold a reorganized board firm if unamimity is 
desired, for as soon as the business of the small fry began to wane so 
would their loyalty. 


One of the cheekiest things in the deposit law line is that of Oregon, 
which not only requires an enormous deposit against the will of the com- 
panies, but requires the state treasurer to tax them on the same, as a fee 
for keeping the deposit. 

A Pair of Idiots. One of our companies the other day had a loss at 
Niles, Michigan, under the following aggravating circumstances: A boy 
who was an idiot (so-called) proposed to two other boys to burn an 
insured house, as it was unoccupied. The two boys who were not idiots 
reported to the marshal, who was ene, who with wonderful detective 
ability instructed them to go with the boy and let him fire the building 
but to let him know just when they were going to set the fire, when he 
would conceal himself and arrest them, but would let these two go and 
hold the other. All agreed, and the time was set. The marshal, radiant 
with the scintillations of his brilliant intellect, selected a deputy, repaired 
to the spot, and secreted themselves under a large evergreen tree; saw 
the boys come to the house, waited till they saw the blaze coming out of 
the top of the house, and so far advanced that it could not be put out, and 
the boys gone, of course. Setting a rogue to catch a rogue sometimes 
works, but setting an idiot to catch an idiot did not in this case. The 
village will, however, be held legally responsible for the loss, and a most 
interesting problem will be worked out in the Michigan courts as to 
whether towns are responsible for the idiocy of its officials. We believe 
they will be held liable for this loss without any doubt. 
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We can safely claim the palm as the most economically managed com- 

ny in the world for the Bristol Muiual Fire insurance company, of 
Bristol, R. I., which swears in the Rhode Island insurance report that its 
“total salaries, fees, compensations and all other charges of officers, 
directors, attorneys, clerks and all other employes of the company for the 
year 1877 were $31.50, and all office, agency and incidental expenses, 
$6.05.” 

The only losses by yellow fever of the Connecticut Mutual Life insur- 
ance company this season, as yet, are $18,000 at Memphis, while its 
general loss this year has been $250,000 less than up to same date last 
year. 

At the meeting of the Northwestern Association, in Chicago, on the 
19th of September, George W. Adams, general agent of the Connecticut 
Fire insurance company, was elected president of the Association for the 
ensuing year, by a large and most flattering vote. 

PER SIMMONS. 














CONVENTION OF UNDERWRITERS. 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
NORTHWEST. 





NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER I8-Ig, 1878. 


HE members of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
T west convened for their ninth annual meeting on Wednesday, 
September 18, at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. 

Order was called shortly after 11 o’clock by the president, Mr. I. S. 
Blackwelder, superintendent of agencies of the Scottish Commercial 
insurance company,—the secretary, Mr. Geo. W. Hayes, special agent of 
the Franklin Fire insurance company, of Philadelphia, at the desk. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 
The roll call was ordered and the following members were found to be 


in attendance : 
OFFIcERs. 

President—\, S, Blackwelder, St. Louis, Mo., superintendent agencies Scottish Comer- 
cial msurance company. 

Vice-President—J. M. Dresser, Lafayette, Ind., general agent National insurance com- 
pany, Hartford. ; 4 

Secretary and Treasurer—Geo, W. Hayes, Milwaukee, Wis., special agent Franklin 
Fire insurance company, Philadelphia. 

Executive ComMMITTEE, 

Iilinois—W. B, Cornell, Chicago, superintendent of agencies North British and Mercan- 
tile insurance company. 

Ohio—A, J. Waters, Cleveland, state agent Continental insurance company. 

F Missouri—Geo. A. Holloway, Chicago, general agent Traders insurance company. 
‘ansas—H. Clarkson, Topeka, special agent Connecticut insurance company. 

Jowa—E.. S. Page, Des Moines, state agent Home insurance company, New York. 

Wisconsin—l. W. Holman, Milwaukee, state agent Insurance Company of North 
America. 

Minnesota—S. S Eaton, St. Paul, general agent Manhattan insurance company. 

Nebraska—C. L. Case, St. Louis, state agent Insurance Company of North America. 

At Large—Geo. C. Clarke, Chicago, general agent Manufacturers Fire and Marine insur- 
ance company. 
Members. 

Adams, Geo, W., Tiffin, O., general agent Connecticut insurance company. 
alverson, H. C., Des Moines, lowa, state agent Continental insurance company, 
Ames, E B., Minneapolis, Minn., state agent, Scottish Commercial insurance company. 
Anderson, J. D., Nashville, fenn., Secretary Equitable insurance company. 
Ashworth, Wm., Chicago, Ill., manager British America assurance company. 
Atwell, W. J., La Fayette, ind., special agent National Insurance company. 
Barnum, W, L., Chicago, IIl., secretary Miller’s National insurance company. 
Barry, A. S., Alton, IIl., general adjuster. 
Beveridge, David, Chicago, Ill., manager Niagara insurance company. 
Black, J. P., Chicago, Ill., adjuster Firemans Fund insurance company. 
Blackwelder, I. S., Chicag», Ill., supt. agencies Scottish Commercial insurance company. 
Boucher, P. S., Chicago, Ill., state agent Imperial insurance company. 
Brown, J. Mabbett, Chicago, Ill., gen. agent Imperial and Northern insurance companies, 
Brown, M. O., Chicago, Ill., general agent Westchester insurance company. 
Buckman, R. M., Chicago, Ill., special agent Traders insurance company. 
Case, C. L., St. Louis, Mo., state agent Ins. Co. of North America and inti ins. co. 
Clarke, W. T., St. Louis, Mo., special agent Franklin Fire ins. co., of hiladelphia. 
Clarke, Geo. C., Chicago, Ill., general agent Manufacturers insurance company, of Boston, 
Clarkson, H., Topeka, Kan., state agent Atlas insurance company. 
Critchell, C. R., Chicago, IIl., special agent Atlantic insurance company. 
Cri chell, R. S., Chicago, Il!., general agent Menden insurance company. 
Collins, Martin, St. Louis, Mo., general agent Merchants ins. co.,of Newark, N. J. 
Cornell, W. B., Chicago, Ill., superintendent N. B. and M. insurance company. 
Dresser, J. M., Lafayette, Ind., general agent National insurance company. 
Drew, C. W., (hicago, IIl., general agent Security insurance company. 
Dudley, W. W., Chicago, Lll., state agent German American insurance company. 
aton, S. S., St. Paul, Minn., State agent Manhattan insurance company. 
Ferguson, W. G., Chicago, Ill., general agent Lancaster insurance company. 
Foljambe, Thos.. Chicago, Il!., special agent Connecticut insurance company. 
Foreman, E. Cleveland, O., state agent Frankiin Fire insurance company, of Philadelphia. 
Fox, W. F., Chicago, Ill., general adjuster. 
French, B, W., Chicago, Ill., general agent Orient insurance company. 
Gould, Geo., D., Moline, Ill, state agent Underwriters Agency. 
Hall, George W. Chicago, Iil., general adjuster. 
Harding, A. J., Chicago, lll., general agent Springfield F. & M. insurance company. 
Harris, J. S., Chicago, Ill., manager Niagara insurance company. 





Hayes, George W., Milwaukee, Wis., state agent, Franklin Fire ins. company, of Phila. 
Hillyer, Edwin, Waupin, Wis., state agent Continental insurance company. 

Holden, J. L.. Chicago, 1 1., tate agent of Insurance Company of North America. 

Hol oway, George A., Chicago, Ill., general agent, Traders’ insurance company. 

Holman, I W., Milwaukee, state agent, Insurance Company of N. A , and Penna. ins, co. 
House, George H., Lansing, M ch., state agent American insurance company. 

James, Fred S., Chicago, !ll., general agent Buston underwriters. 

Johnson, E. C. Michigan City, Ind., spec al agent Glens Falls insurance company. 

‘err, W.*R , St. Louis, Mo., general agent Scottish Commercial insurance com ° 
Letton, T. W., Chicago, general agent Mercan ile insurance company of Cleveland. 
Lowe, S. E., St. ] ours, special agent Continental insurance company. 

Little, F. W., Pleasant Hill, Mo., ~ ate agent Equitable insurance company. 

McKni ht, George F., Chicago, IIl., state agent Alliance insurance company. 

Moody, L. D., Indianopolis, Ind , state agent Franklin insurance company of Philadelphia. 
Morse, Daniel, Detroit, Mich., s ate agent Home (N. Y.) insurance company. 

Morgan, H. A., Alton, !Il.. special agent Milwaukee Mechanics’ insurance company. 
Moss, H_L., St. Paul, Mion., sta e agent Na ional insurance company. 

Nettleton, Booth, Chicago, Ill., state agent Fireman's Fund insurance company. 

Newber, cd: M., La Porte, Ind., sta e agent German Americam insurance company. 
Osmun, D. C., New York, superin'endent agencies Imperial and Northern ins, companies. 
Page, HK. S , Des Moines, Iowa, state agent Home (N. Y.) insurance company. 

Paige, C. F., Binghamton, N. Y., state agent Imperial and Northern ins. companies. 
Potter, C. W. Milwaukee, Wis., state ageut AZtna insurance company. 

P. rter, R. Chicago, IIl.. state agent German American insurance company. 

Rice, E. F., Cincinnati, O., general adjuster tna insurance company. 

Redfield, A. P., Chicago, Ill., special agent German Ame ican insurance company. 

Redfield, George E., Cnicago, Ill.. special agent German American insurance company. 
Reed, Wiliam, Chicago, IIl., general adjuster. 

Rogers, Joseph M., ¢ hicago, Il ., general adjuster Phoenix insurance company. 
Root, Jerome, DeKalb, Ill., s ave agent St. Paul F. and M. insurance company. 

Rowell, Alfred, New York, general agent Republic insurance company 
Royce, P. C., Philadelphia, Pa., secretary Girard insurance company. 

R» ssell, H, M., Chicago, IIll., special agent Westchester insurance company. 

Ryan, E. E., Chicago, Ill., General agent Lancaster in<urance comp ny. 

Scroggs, J. C., Chicago, Ill., state agent Fireman’s Fund insurance company. 

Seelye, J. H., Chicago, Leg), tapes agent Imperial and Northern insurance companies. 
Shipherd, |. J., Cleveland, Ohio, general agent Fanueil Hall insurance company. 
Smith, A. T., Chicago, Ill., general agent Fairfield Fire insurance company. 

Smith, R. ie Chicago, Iil., secretary Traders insurance company. 

Smith, T. H., Chicago, Iil., state agent N. B. and M. insuranne company. 

Southwick, S. H., Chicago, IIl., g | agent i e€ pany. 

Spencer, A. P., Chicago, Ill., special agent Imperial and Northern insurance companies. 
Stevison, J. H., Chicago, IIl., state agent Orient insurance company. 

Str «ight, ., Chicago, Ill., general agent Standard insurance company. 

Underwood, Thomas, La‘ayet e, Ind., state agent N. B. and M. insurance company. 
Van e, J. P., Cincinnat, ‘ *hio, state agent Insurance company of N. A. and Pa. ins. co. 
Waters, A Cleveland, Ohio, state agent Continental insurance company. 

Wells, D. W., Chicago, Ill., special agent N. B, and M. insurance com) any. 

West, Byron D., Chicago, III., supt. of agencies of the La Caisse Générale. 

Wheeler, C., Milwaukee, Wis., state agent Northwest Natiqpal insurance company. 

Whitlock, J. L., Chicago, Ill., state agent Royal insurance company. 
Williams, A., Chicago, Ill.. superi d Conti insurance company. 

ilson, J. O., Chicago, Ill., manager Star (New York) and Union (Philadelphia). 
Witkowsky, C., Chicago, Ill., general agent Hamburg-Bremen insurance company. 
Woodworth, A. J., New York, general avent Germania insurance company. 
Zollers, T. J., Ottumwa, Ia.,state agent Niagara insurance company. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The executive committee, which had previously met, presented its 


report: 

Pursuant to a call of the secretary, the executive committee met at 
9.30 A. M., parlor 3, Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, September 18, 1878. 

Members present: Messrs. Blackwelder, chairman ; Dresser, Hayes, 
Cornell, Waters, Halioway, Clarkson,.Holman, Case and Clark. 

The treasurer's report and vouchers had been received and showed 
receipts, during the year, $863.19; disbursements, $360.90; balance on 
hand, July 1, 1878, $2.29, and all debts paid. 

A list of gentlemen applying for membership were reported favorably 
upon. The resignation of Mr. John P. Williams from executive com- 
mittee had been accepted and the vacancy filled by the election of Mr. 
I. W. Holman, of Milwaukee. 

The annual dues were fixed at $5.00. 








On motion the report was adopted. 
ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


the gentlemen recommended for membership by the 
They were as follows : 


On motion 
executive committee were admitted. 


S. E. Waggoner, Macon, Mo., special agent North British and Mercantile insurance co. 
P. B. Armstrong, Cincinnati. O , secretary Phoenix Mutual insurance company. 

F. E. Burt, Detroit, special agent, Niagara insuranee company. 

A. C, Travis, St. Louis, special agent Firemen’s insurance company, Dayton, O. 

E. M. Condit, Anamosa, lowa, state agent Watertown insuranc: company, of New York. 
Jas. M. Fox, Madison, Wis., assistant secretary Madison insurance company. 

J. D. Wheelock, Hartford, Wis., special agent Lancashire insurance company, 

Clarence F. Low, Atlanta, Ga., special agent Fire Association. ‘ 

E. D. Marsh, Chicago, general supervisor American insurance company, Chicago. 

R. H, Garrigue, Moline, IIl., state agent New York Underwriter’s Agency. 

R. B. Carson, Chicago, special agent and adjuster Reyal Canadian insurance company. 
S. Schupp, Freeport, IIl., special agent German insurance company. 

Cc E. Caldwell, Mattoon, Ti, state agent Scottish Cismeseeciel Insaranee company. 
Gazzam Gano, president Amazon insurance company, of Cincinnati. 


Joshua Creassey, special agent Amazon insurance compen of Cincinnati. “ z 
i i yerman-American insurance co's. 


A. M. Cunninghame, Louisville, spec'al agent Royal and 
J. L. Cunningham, Glens Falls, New York, secretary Glens Falls insurance company. 
E. W. Lyman, Chicago, general agent Standard insurance company, of New Jersey. 
Gustavus H. Koch, St. Louis, Missouri, manager Hamburgh-Magdeburg insurance company. 
C. F. Mullins, Chicago, resident secretary Commercial Union insurance company. 

M. M. Hamlin, Nebraska City, state agent Pheenix insurance company, New York. 

Geo. A. S Wilson, Cincinnati, Ohio, general agent Peoples ins. company, Trenton, N., J. 
T. C. Parsons, Cleveland, Ohio, state agent Scottish Commercial. 

R. H. Brown, Bellefontaine, Ohio, gener+l agent Mercantile ins. company, Cleveland, O, 
John R. Mason, Bloomington, IIl., adjuster Phcenix of Hartford. 

H. H. Hobbs, Chicago, general agent Newark Fire. 

H. H, Schenck, Chicago, general agent Newark Fire. 

Geo. W. Neff, Cincinnati, general agent Western, of Toronto, 

Leon Bryant, Cincinnati, adjuster Queen and Kritish America. 

B, E. Hutchinson, Madison, secretary Madison Fire insurance company. 

A. Loeb, Chicago, general agent North German insurance company. 


E. C. Lewis, Chicago, special agent Manufacturers, of Boston. 
H. P.Hitchcock, Akron, O., special agent Peoples, of Newark. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
The secretary's report was called for. 


Mr. Hayes said that it was in the shape of the proceedings of last year’s 
convention, which had already been distributed among the members. 


° 


LETTERS OF REGRET. 
Letters of regret were read from the following gentlemen : 


Alfred G. Baker, president of the Franklin, of Philadelphia, and president National Board 
of Underwriters ; B. kwood, manager London assurance company, and vice-presi ‘ent 
National Board ; W. S. Walker, president Underwriters association of the South, and H.C. 
Stockall, secretary Underwriters association of the South ; Mr. George T. Hope, chairman 
executive committee Underwriters association of New York; Mr. J. M. Mci ean, ex-presi- 
dent of the National Board ; Mr. George L.. Case, president Hartford imsurance company: 
Mr. Thomas H. Montgomery, ex-general agent National Board; Mr. L. J. Hendee, presi- 
dent 42tna insurance company, of Hartford ; Mr. Jus. Nicholls, secretary National Fire in- 
surance company, of Hartford; Mr. J. F. Downing, of Erie, ennsylvania ; Mr. A. P Flint, 
president Fire Uaderwrit: rs association of the Pacific; Mr. Henry A. Oakley. president of 
the Howard insurance company, of New York; Mr. W 8S. Davis, of insurance c mpany of 
North America, Philadelphia; Mr. C. E Bliven, general agent, Howard, of New York, and 
ex-president of the association, Toledv, Ohio, aud others. 


On motion of Colonel J. M. Dresser, an invitation was extended to the 
wives and lady friends of members to attend the sessions of the convention. 


INTRODUCTION OF VISITING DELEGATES. 


President Blackwelder then introduced Mr. Alfred Rowell, president of 
the New York state association. Mr. Rowell thanked the association for 
the cordial reception accorded him. He said he appeared before them in 
a representative capacity; that he represented a younger and weaker 
organization. He referred briefly to the necessity of adhering strictly to 
the present form of policy, admonished them to secure adequate rates, and 
above all other things, he hoped that they would resist fraudulent claims, 
but as he came to learn, not to teach, he would resume his seat. 

Calls for * Osman” were heard, and the president said he took a great 
deal of pleasure in presenting Mr. Dan, C. Osman, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Imperial and Nortkern, in New York. Mr. Osman spoke very hap- 
pily, and said that he wished it distinctly understood that he came to Chi- 
cago to see and hear, and not to be seen and heard. He said, in reference 
to the interest he had taken in, or work he had done for, the association 
in the past, they would all bear him witness that, while he had not been 
useful, he had not been ornamental (he had not been in attendance). He 
saii formerly he was a field man, but now was engaged in the noble occu- 
pation of “ bottoming chairs.” He wished to thank them for the courteous 
kind recognition given him, and assured them that they could count on 
him for co-operation in reorganization. (Applause.) 

The president then introduced Mr. A. J. Woodworth, ex-president of 
the New York state association, 


Mr. Woodworth made a few remarks, after which, the president, in re- 
sponse to loud calls, presented Mr. M. Bennett, Jr., president of the 
Connecticut insurance company, who begged to be excused from making 
a speech. 

The president said he discovered the president of the Ohio state 
board in the room, and he knew all would be glad to hear from Mr. A. 
J. Waters. 

Mr. Waters spoke as follows : 

“I do not wish to take time of the association, but I wish to say that 
amid all the demoralization, in which state boards and local boards had 
been swept by the board, the glorious old board of the Buckeye state still 
remained proud of her record.” Speaking of the conduct of the com- 
panies, he said, ‘‘ all companies revel to see who can do the most in the 
meanest way.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Hine, of the Monitor, in afew remarks, spoke ironically of the 
peace and harmony existing among insurance journals. 

Mr. J. H. C. Whiting, of the American Exchange and Review; Mr. J. 
J. W. O’Donohue, of the Chronicle, and Mr. H. L. Aldrich, of the Western 
Insurance Review, were called upon, but after thanking the association 
for the honor, each resumed their seats. 

On motion the presiden:’s address was made a special order for 
2P.M. 

In response to calls, Mr. Gazzam Gano, president of the Amazon in- 
surance company, begged to be excused from making a speech, as did 
also, Mr. John A. Finch, an ex-representative of the Indiana insurance 
department. 

The morning session then adjourned to come together again at 2. P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention re-assembled about 2 P. M., President Blackwelder in 
the chair. 





a , 
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The secretary read a letter from Mr. F. C. Bennett, of Cincinnati 
general agent of the £tna, of Hartford, regretting inability to be present 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Blackwelder, the president, then delivered his annual address 
which was listened to throughout with marked attention : ; 4 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION : 


The attendance upon this, the ninth annual session of our as 
attests the deep interest felt in its deliberations. 

Founded as it was, on the normal school principle, and adhering to 
that central idea, it has been our constant aim to occupy such a position 
before the community and toward our companies as would to tend elevate 
the business and to promote better practices in fire underwriting. 

How far this object has been attained we cannot state, and perhaps it 
would be out of place to hazard too positive an opinion ; but the growth 
and success of the Association may well be accepted as proofs that the 
profession has set its seal of approval on the work accomplished. 

Many of the papers presented from time to time, and the discussions in 
open session, have proved of great practical value. A comparison of 
views and an exchange of ideas are always beneficial to a thinking man - 
our Association offers many advantages for these as well as for friendly 
courtesies among its members. 

During the past year we have had to contend with many grave diffi- 
culties in the practical work of underwriting. The abandonment of most 
of the local organizations throughout the country was the starting point, 
and it has led to the greatest demoralization as regards rates and conser- 
vative practices. 

If our early education (which taught us that we must obtain adequate 
rates) was not at fault, then we have departed from the fundamental prin- 
ciples and groundwork on which our superstructure rests, or adequate 
rates are very much less now than ever before. Perhaps the losses and 
expenses have diminished sufficiently to warrant less premium receipts, 
but the records have not, as yet, revealed that fact. Indeed, the official re- 
ports show that the percentage of both was greater in 1877 than during the 
preceding year, as follows: 


sociation, 


Losses 
to 
Premiums. 


Expenses 
to 
Premiums. 


Total 
Percentage. 


Excess 21877 over 1876............-... ....--. 


Foreign Companies. 
35-59 
3647 


4-12 


It should also be borne in mind that the premiums were much less in 
1877 than in 1876, thus entailing upon companies losses on the maximum 
of liability, while the income was gradually diminishing. 

We are apt to speak of fire underwriting as a science; it cannot be 
classed among the exact sciences like arithmetic and geometry, but in the 
sense of knowledge, comprehensive information, skill, expertness and the 
like, itis entitled to take a very high rank in the world’s inquiry after 
truth. 

The student character of our vocation should always be borne in mind. 
It is not sufficient that some one else has sounded the depths before us ; 
we must perform the work again and again, investigate, inquire into and 
discuss each problem as it presents itself, and strive for proficiency, or we 
shall come short of those higher rewards reserved for the “diligent in 
business.” 

The old adage says: “No day without its lesson.” This is emphatically 
true of the field and desk work of our profession. In what other line do 
we find such an infinite variety of subjects, such sudden shifting of situa- 
tions, such new and startling questions as come to each one of us in our 
daily pursuits? The weary wanderer forgets his headache in the discovery 
of a new idea, or in the application of well settled principles to a sudden 
emergency. 

Growth is the natural order of things. The tender blade of grass is not 
content to remain in the dark ground, but peeps timidly out on a world 
of light and life, and, nurtured by rain and dew and sunshine, reaches 
perfection. So may we dispel the darkness of ignorance and come forth 
into a world brightened by the best thoughts of man. We may not only 
enjoy the rich legacy left us by those who have gone before, and the living 
examples of the fathers yet with us, but we may add to our own enjoy- 
ment by contributing our‘mite to the general good. This is a gift which 
does not impoverish, but enriches the giver. 

In this struggle for light, this thirst for knowledge, there are many help- 
ful agencies, and we might mention this association as one—but after all, 
it rests with us to fit ourselves by patience, study and industry for the re- 
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nsible duties imposed upon us by our companies, and growing out of 
our relations to them and to the public. ; 

The term “insurance agent” is often spoken w.th an accent that sug- 
tsa sneer atthe very name. It remains for us to demonstrate to the 
ple that they have misjudged us—that we are of the same flesh and 

blood with themselves—no better, no worse. We may prove to them that 
we are possessed of sufficient charity to offset some of their prejudices 
and that our motto is “ To live and let live.” 

Philosophy teaches that matter is indestructible ; that it may and does 
change its form, but it cannot be annihilated. However, we are not ad- 
yised of any cases where piles of ashes and debris have been considered 
by the insurers or equivalents for blocks of buildings and stocks of 

ds. 

“The enormous waste by fire that is going on constantly must have an 
important bearing upon the financial condition of the country. Some 
writers estimate the losses in the United States as high as a hundred 
millions of dollars annually—a sum more than sufficient to pay the interest 
on our great national debt. It is becoming a serious question to the 
state, how to check this vast drain upon the wealth of the country. 

Insurance companies do not create money. They only collect from the 
many and pay out to the few. The state is so much the poorer every 
time a fire occurs, and the loss can only be made good by the slow pro- 
cess of the growth of crops and the labor of the hands that produced it 
before. In no other country is the drain upon its resources so great from 
this cause as in ours. 

There are many reasons for this, chief of which are the poor construc- 
tion of buildings, lax police regulations, and criminal destruction of 
property by owners, to defraud the underwriters. Few will believe the 
extent of this latter evil. It is a grievous one, and cries to Heaven for 
remedy. This is the great question of the hour, and it calls for the wisest 
treatment at the hands of our legislators, and the insurers. From the 
best data obtainable, it is believed that fitty per cent of all fire losses in 
the United States are the result of arson, directly or indirectly. Recent 
decisions from a court of last resort in a neighboring state would seem 
to encourage the criminal classes in thus destroying their property and 
defrauding the insurers, under the really good p ea of putting a stop to 
over-insurance. If legislatures and courts are in earnest in trying to sup- 
press the evils growing out of excess of insurance, they wiil find zealous 
triends and allies in the fire insurance companies. Various remedies 
have been suggested. One state compels the insurer in case of total loss 
to pay the sum named in the policy, if the risk is on “real property,” re- 
gardless of the value, and its highest tribunal declares this to be in ac- 
cordance with public policy. We may well be startled at the far-reaching 
consequences of such a law and decision, subverting as they do, the fun- 
damental idea of insurance, and turning a contract of indemnity into one 
of wicked gambling and fraud. 

Perhaps a good law might be framed wh‘ch would inflict some penalty 
for over-insurance, but it should be made to operate on the party guilty 
of a wrongful act, not on the innocent. The law should never encourage 
wrong-doers, nor place it within their power to derive gain through fraud- 
ulent practices. If the company accepts a premium on a risk, knowing 
that the property is over-insured, such company ought not to complain 
if it be called upon to paya total loss. Likewise, if the assured has 
misrepresented the value of his property, and deceived the company as to 
its worth, thereby procuring insurance for a larger sum than should have 
been written, then to the extent, at least, of such misrepresentation, he 
should forfeit his right to recover. 

In the last annual report of the Commissioner of Insurance of the 
State of Michigan, the subjects of over-insurance and incendiarism are 
discussed with unusual force and ability. The commissioner states that 
ina period of cight years, ending December 31, 1877, there were 313 
persons, prosecuted for the crime of arson in Michigan, and only 42 con- 
victed. “He calls attention to the oft repeated suggestion of a law to 
prohibit companies from issuing policies which shall indemnify for more 
than three-fourths of the ascertained loss, and adds: * There is sufficient 
merit in this suggestion to warrant its careful consideration. What the 
duty of the state is in this matter has become a question of importance. 
It would seem that the state should place no impediments in the way of 
companies that volunteer their services and money to punish the crime of 
arson, but that legislation should be so framed as to uphold such action, 
and if possible aid to prevent the crime, by removal of the temptation of 
over- insurance.” 

The governor of Kansas uses this language, in his annual message to 
the legislature: “The state certificate of solvency has proved in the past 
no security for insurers; and the real security lies, not in an insurance 


department, but in a law which shall prevent any company from paying . 


over 75 per cent of any proved loss, and thus diminish the present premium 
onincendiarism. And I therefore urge upon you the wisdom of a law 
which shall conipel every fire insurance company doing business in the 
State, to make it a plain contract provision of every policy, that no more 
than 75 per cent of the proved loss of property under it shall be paid, and 
denouncing heavy penalties and forfeitures of the right to do business 
within the state, against any and every company issuing policies without 
this condition, or selling losses on any other basis. The right to so pro- 


Scribe insurance companies will be found in the common law of self-pro- 
tection. 

“ The company insuring, and thereby inviting incendiary fires, imperils 
the property of others, and works a loss to the state, in the destruction of 
property, which is its wealth, and its source of income, as well as that of 
its individual owner.” 

The press and the people are discussing these questions. 


The follow- 





+. a from an editorial in one of the largest daily journals published in 
the west: 

“ There is one very simple thing that would go very far toward remedy- 
ing the evil under consideration, and that is, to require the companies, in 
every case, to pay exactly what the policy calls for. That would pretty 
effectually stop over-insurance, and the acceptance of morally bad risks ; 
remove the temptajion to incendiarism, and do away with a vast amount 
of vexatious delay and litigation. Objections to this measure will readily 
suggest themselves, but there cannot be much doubt that it would be at 
once simpler and mote efficacious than any plan yet proposed.” 

Some writers have advocated the passage of a law providing for hold- 
ing an inquest upon, or investigation into, the circumstances connected 
with all fires, by state or municipal authority, and no loss to be paid until 
after the claimant has produced an official certificate setting forth such 
circumstances and facts, and also that he is entitled by law to recover. 

There are many and grave objections to such a law, chief of which may 
be mentioned its impracticability and its antagonism to the spirit of 
American institutions. 

The discussion which followed the reading of the very excellent paper, 
entitled “Legislation to Prevent Incendiarism,” presented at our last 
annual meeting, demonstrated very clearly that we are not of one mind 
as to the proper course to pursue. Had a vote been taken at the close 
of that discussion, perhaps the advocates of “three-fourths clause,” so 
called, would have been in a majority ; and it is probable that this view 
is gaining ground in the ranks of the profession, but it is not likely to 
prevail with the law-making power, nor with the people. Indeed, it may 
well be doubted whether such a radical change would receive the sanc- 
tion of a majority of the fire insurance companies, were it submitted to 
them by the legislature for final decision. 

The signs of the times indicate that laws similar to the Wisconsin 
statute will be enacted in other states. The idea is popular and in keep- 
ing with the adverse legislation to be met with every year at some of our 
State capitals. Should these repressive measures become general, the 
companies doing an agency business would be seriously embarrassed in 
their operations, and many of them would be restricted to smaller fields. 
No company would be safe in accepting risks on buildings, without first 
obtaining estimates as to value, or by frequent and careful inspections, 
keep the amount insured cut down to a low figure. 

There are many practical difficulties in the way, and each company will 
meet them as may seem best to its management. There are not a few 
who believe that the effect of the law will be to increase over-insurance 
and incendiarism instead of lessening them. The argument is, frst, that 
as the assured holds a “valued policy,” a fact well known to him, he 
will be tempted to sell his property to the highest bidder. Is not. this 
natural? Is there not a good deal of human nature in such a transaction ? 
With such a provision in his favor, would he not rather increase the 
amount of his policy than forego a chance of gain, for lack of the re- 
quisite enterprise? This would be exercising only common prudence, 
and laying up treasures where they would be available when needed ; 
and, second, it is believed that companies would become weary of the con- 
tinued strife with their customers, and of the enhanced expense for esti- 
mates and inspections, made necessary by the requirements of the law, 
and they would gradually lapse into a habit of collecting a higher rate, 
so as to pay the greater cost of a valued policy, and content themselves 
with trying to obey the law as the people have made it. 

It is too early to predict the effect of such enactments upon the com- 
munity, or upon the companies, but may we hope that what appears to us 
a great wrong, may result in some good, through the test of experience, 
which, after all, is the only school where education is made compulsory. 
This schooling may not prove to be an unmixed evil ; it may lead to the 
adoption of some wise and benificent legislation, which shall promote the 
reforms so wildly aimed at by the framers of suchlaws. This first attempt 
will doubtless prove a signal failure as a reform measure. Let us hope 
that the next effort will have more of equity, justice and safety embodied 
in its provisions. 

It will be conceded that state legislation is desirable, if exercised hon- 
estly and intelligently, to prevent abuses and to promote the greatest good 
of the greatest number. To this end laws should be passed having for their 
object the suppression of the manufacture, sale and storage of dangerous 
oils; providing means of access to tops of buildings; for egress from 
theatres, hotels, churches and all public buildings ; for constructing water- 
works, maintaining fire departments, and compelling the erection of sub- 
stantial brick and stone buildings, within well defined limits of every in- 
corporated town and city ; just and equitable taxation and protection to 
insurance interests in common with all others. 

Perhaps we are not free from blame for permitting unwise measures to 
get on the statute books without an earnest protest against them. It is 
the pride and boast of the profession that it asks for no special favors at the 
hands of legislative bodies, and rarely ever contributes to the lobby. But 
it is beginning to dawn upon our minds that, while we have been sleeping, 
as it were, the enemy has crept in and sowed tares among the wheat. As 
an example, the famous Wisconsin law, before referred to, was passed by 
both houses after at least two regular standing committees had reported 
adversely, and had recommended that “ the bill do not pass.” It cannot be 
doubted that if the members of that legislature had been aware of the great 
wrong they were perpetrating by the passage of such a law, they would 
have desisted, or so modified its provisions'as not to offer a direct bid 
for the assured to destroy his property. 

We conclude that the time has arrived for more decided and energetic 
action before the legislatures when unjust schemes are proposed, if we 
would preserve our business as one of the great adjuncts of commerce. 
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Atthe same time we would not favor any efforts of companies or individ- 
uals to procure legislation. We have too much of it now unless the quality 
were better. 

What we all need is a season of rest from excitement, over-trading, 
over legislation and speculation, and a return to the good old ways. A 
few wholesome laws, well enforced, just and equitable taxes, and a ‘ pay 
as you go” system of doing business, would soon bring general pros- 

erity. 

: There is a manifest disposition on the part of legislatures and courts to 
to draw the lines closer and closer against corporations, and especially 
insurance companies. So serious has this become in some localities, that 
it is folly to attempt a defence before the courts, no matter how unjust the 
claim, or how strong the proof. And this leads to the only alternative, 
which is to pay to pay the unjust claims and collect the amount from 
those whose property does not burn. 

From a record kept of companies failed reinsured, consolidated, with- 
drawn from various states, or suffered assessment during 1877, we find 
that the number approximated ten per cent. of the entire list, good, bad 
and indifferent, in the United States. For the current year, the record 
shows nearly a similar proportion. If we should add to this list the com- 
panies in a failing condition, and those having little or no surplus over 
their liabilities, we are of the opinion the proportion would exceed that 
of last year. 

The following table exhibits approximately the number of companies 
doing business in this country and the number of states severally occu- 
pied by them : 
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Aggregate 
_Of companies transacting business in twelve states or more we have 
ninety-one, and in twenty states or more only forty six. Of course the 
list is not complete, but sufficiently so to give a fair idea of the territory 
covered by the great body of fire insurance companies. 


President Baker, in his admirable address before the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, delivered last April, sums up the situation as 
follows : 


“This part of the address might be extended far beyond prudent limits 
in rehearsing grave errors and lack of plain common sense upon the part 
of underwriters since the great Chicago and Boston fires: in repeating 
axioms that all would admit; in drawing conclusions therefrom that 
would be affirmed upon the instant as undisputed truths, but for what 
good? A feeling bordering on lamentation is pardonable in this hour of 
demoralization and useless competition, when we think of the beau- 
tiful structure this organization presented only several twelve months ago. 
Its machinery, with but little occasional friction here and there, was in 
excellent running order, doing its work day by day to the satisfaction of 
those most interested.” 

Strong efforts have been put forth since the adjournment of the last 
meeting of the National Board to secure united action by all agency com- 
panies, but, as yet, without definite result. The machinery of the National 
Board is yet good, but a little rusty. Shall it not be brightened up and 
made to do good service again as in the past? Surely there ought to bea 


remedy for some of the evils afflicting us, and what agency more likely | 


to devise a remedy than the old organization, or a similar one having like 
aims and purposes? 


Quoting from the excellent address of President Bliven: 


“It does not become us to criticise the action of that body, or the 
causes of its failure to now work out all the reforms its projectors and 
supporters claimed or hoped for. In its active and energetic days, it did 
much to promote not only insurance but public interests. Let us approve 
and be glad, because of the great work it has done, and wherein it has 
failed—why, let the dead past bury its own dead. 

But there is no reason why a remedy for present ills and security for 
the future may not be had, and just where every great interest has them— 
in organization—in the continuance and perfection of that organization 
already at the command of the fire underwriters of the country ; that, and 
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that only, will give the requisite combinat:on of talent, experience ond 
wholesome rules, especially needful in a business like ours carried - 
it is through agencies, paid by a commission on gross receipts oe 

All kinds of bus:ness have more or less of combinations and uni 
purpose. It has become a necessity in most great undertakings mid og 
ance is no exception to’this rule. = 

The existence of the National Board for so many years, and the sub- 
stantial success achieved by and through its operations, demonst 
most conclusively the value of systematic organization. ve 

Since the National Board relegated the question of rates to the Jo 

: > : cal 
boards, there has been a frightful decrease in premium receipts, and 
large increase in the ratio of liability. Local boards have quite general 
dissolved their organizations, and, as a consequence, rates have fallen rd 
the lowest point known for many years. Agents need not be told how 
injurious it is to their interests to sell policies for less than they are 
worth, and many of them are trying to devise means whereby the tide of 
demoralization may be checked and uniform rates again be established 
In some places where it was not practicable to get a local board, a mini. 
mum rate has been agreed upon on certain classes of hazards, and it has 
been found to be very beneficial. 

It is well to start in this way if unanimity cannot be had in forming a 
full tariff. If it is found that the minimum can be maintained, the agents 
are inspired with confidence to proceed to the next logical step, which is 
a complete tariff. This is a very intercsting phase of the tariff question 
and worthy of our careful consideration. . 

Various attempts have been made to secure concert of action in the 
way of reviving local and state boards, and the reorganization of the 
National Board, or some similar association has been suggested, but 
with only partial success as yet. 

Local and state associations have been formed during the past year, 
but the latter have not been able to deal with rates in a practical manner, 

As an evidence that organization of some kind is desired by the local 
agents, we may point to the various state associations, and a considerable 
number of local boards, formed and maintained by them. 

The state association of local agents is a novel feature in our work, and 
should not be condemned because it is new. A number of these bodies 
have been organized in the south and west, beginning with the “Lone 
Star” state. Their efforts are directed to bringing about needed reforms, 
and are to be commended for their earnestness and sincerity. Itis 
believed by many that success cannot be achieved without the support 
of the general agency companies from headquarters; but we hazard 
nothing in saying that as these state associations demonstrate their use- 
fulness they will secure recognition and endorsement, not only from the 
companies but from the many agents who have not, as yet, affiliated with 
the movement. 

Perhaps the time has not arrived for general co-operation among Under- 
writers. That such atime will come there.can be but little doubt. In 
seasons of adversity, we look to each other and ask, “ What shall we do 
to be saved?” The answer invariably comes back: ‘‘In union there is 
strength.” 

When we have suffered sufficiently to humble all false pride, then, and 
not till then, can we expect concert of action restoring to us remunerative 
rates and sound practices in fire underwriting. 

We are in correspondence with the Underwriters’ association of the 
south, the California State Board and the New York State association of 
supervising and adjusting agents. 

President Thayer, in his annual address before the first named body at 
Mobile made generous mention of us in alluding to his visit here during 
our last session. 

President Woodworth, of the New York State association, suggests 
the propriety of appointing delegates to the annual meetings of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the South, and to this association. 

The suggestion is a good one, and worthy of our reciprocal ection. | 
have to regret that I could not attend either of the meetings of the bodies 
representing, as they do, so much of professional ability, manly courtesy 
and genial good-fellowship. 

The insurance press has grown to be a power of no mean pretensions 
in all matters affecting the welfare of the companies. 

This is an age of thought, of great mental activity, and every depart- 
ment of business and trade has its publications, setting forth the peculiari- 
ties and incidents of such business. If we would know what is being done 
in other portions of the field, we turn to the insurance journals and read 
of a fire here, a court decision there, a failure in another place, and the 
thousand and one affairs that are transpiring in the insurance world, all 
grouped in convenient form for our use. 

This Association threw open its doors to the press generally at the fifth 
annual meeting, convened in Louisville in 1874, and none but good re- 
sults have followed. The precedent then established has become a cus- 
tom, and to-day we greet a goodly number of the “ knights of the quill” 
among us. We give them a hearty welcome. 

The press is a powerful auxiliary in every good work. Fire insurance 
has nothing to fear at its hands. The Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest seeks to disseminate correct ideas, and is an advocate of sound 
practices, hence it has no concealments to make. If its proceedings have 
aught of value, that value is largely enhanced by the publicity given to 
them through the great dailies of this city, the insurance journals and asso 
ciated press: reports. 

Since our last meeting the Association has met with a great loss in the 
death of Sanford Lumbard, general adjuster of the Phenix insurance com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, which occurred at his residence in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
September 30, 1877. si 
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For two terms Mr. Lumbard was vice president of this body, and, but 
for his positive declination, would have been accorded its highest honor. 
He engaged in fire insurance rather late in life, but had gained a posi- 
tion of great trust and responsibility, the duties of which he discharged 
with the utmost fidelity. A man of fine talents, commanding presence and 
ble manners, he combined in an eminent degree the qualities that 
in success. 
vue, Lumbard was in the prime of life, not having completed his fiftieth 
For some days he was aware of his approaching end, which he 
awaited with calmness and resignation. He died 


** As sets the morning star which goes not down 
Behind the darkened west, nor hides obscured 
Among the tempests of the sky, but melts away 
Into the light of Heaven.” 

[trust that the Association will*place on record a suitable testimonial 
of his worth and character. ; 

The next annual meeting will be our tenth regular session. A brief 
glance at the progress of the Association may recall many pleasant mem- 
ories, and inspire us with greater zeal in its behalf. 

Itisa custom among societies similar to ours to mark their growth by 
the observance of some day with appropriate exercises, or by recounting 
the various steps in their history worthy of note. 

It has been suggested that our decennial year will afford a suitable occa- 
sion to put on record a memorial of the work accomplished—a sort of roll 
of honor—to be preserved in a more convenient form than the annual pro- 
ceedings. 

Perhaps it may be deemed best to publish a volume of selections from 
the various contributions of our members, together with a historical 
account of the origin, growth and success of the Association. 

The suggestion has my hearty approval, and the subject is commended 
to your favorable consideration. 

The papers and reports to be laid before you, together with the regular 
business of the Convention, will doubtless furnish abundant matter for 
discussion, and it is hoped that we shall have a general expression from 
members on all pertinent topics introduced. These meetings have done 
much toward establishing and maintaing a high standard of professional 
courtesy and good will among our associates, and with underwriters all 
over the country. Let us maintain that standard and strive to improve 


upon it, and 
* * * “when life is old 

And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 

Its memory of this.” 


COMMITTEE TO ASSIGN Topics. 

On the conclusion of the president’s address, Mr. R. J. Smith said they 
had been highly entertained, greatly pleased and interested by the able 
address of the president, and moved that it be referred to a committee of 
three who should assign the various topics to separate committees. 
Carried ; and the chairman appointed Messrs. R. J. Smith, E. F. Rice and 
W. W. Dudley, as such committee. 

REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws. 


Mr. J. O. Wilson, from the committee on revision of constitution, 
recommended that the constitution and by-laws as reported last year be 
adopted, with the following amendments : 

Any person applying for membership and not qualified as above 
stated, may become a member upon recomendation of the executive com- 
mittee, and atwo-thirds vote of all the members present at any regular 
meeting, and payment of any regular fees and assessments.” 

Also an amendment abolishing the office of vice-president. 

A reading of the constitution and by-laws being called for, the secre- 
tary read the same. " 

Mr. Clarke stated that as conductor of the “ Omnibus” he had a paper 
on “ Revision of the Constitution,” of interest, and moved that until the 
teading of the paper the consideration of the constitution and amend- 
ments be postponed. Adepted. 

The chair appointed Mr. Clarke, a member of the committee on con- 
Stitution in place of Major Bliven, unavoidably absent. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

Mr. Wilson, on behalf of the committee on legislation, asked further 

time, as no report had been prepared. Request granted. 
DEPRECIATION OF PROPERTY. 

Mr. J. L. H olden, of Chicago, state agent of the Insurance Company of 
North America, then read the following paper on “ Depreciation of Pro- 
perty ;” 

Time is the great destroyer. There is nothing that will escape its ravages. 
Every day will leave its mark, small though it may be; for nature’s laws 
are inexorable, and the end is death and decay. 

Taking this law for the premises, the law may be found, so to speak, 
of depreciation of property. 

While it is true, that time is the chief agent in producing these great 
changes, there are other causes which frequently affect the result. 

Merchandise begins to depreciate in value, from the moment it is put 
upon the market, the amount varying with the kind and quality, whether 
package or open stock. 








Staple goods will maintain their value, with small diminution with 
lapse of time, fancy goods not so much by delay as by the caprices of 
fashion, seasonable goods by the rise and fall of the thermometer. The 
ladies’ hat of to-day, however costly, possesses comparatively no value, 
after a few months. So all kind of goods, governed by fancy or fashion, 
have a fictitious value upon them when “ in the rage,” which vanishes, like 


the manna of old before the morning sun when it “has had itsday.” Re- 
tail stocks in the country or city receive more or less damage every day, 
Some of the large establishments pile cords of goods upon the ks in 


front to attract customers, which must inevitably become soiled with dust, 
soot or other matter. If the same goods were removed on account of fire 
and receive no more damages than they get in one day, it would be the ex- 
ception if aclaim of ten or twenty per cent damages for removal was not made. 

Exposure in show-windows ruins many goods whose colors cannot 
stand the strong sunlight, the damages upon which are sure to be charged 
to the underwriters when partial losses occur, and if totally destroyed are 
paid for as sound. 

The best or staple goods find most ready sale, leaving undesirable and 
unseasonable goods upon the shelves. Although the stock sold is con- 
stantly being replenished, “ old shopkeepers” will certainly accumulate. 

A good merchant when he takes his inventory will reduce the schedule 
to value. It is common with many to value articles of merchandise which 
have been in the house exceeding one year at 60 to 75 per cent of their 
cost, while some which have been in the house for several years are 
passed entirely, leaving them out of the account and marking them “ not 
taken,” indicating to the salesman “ sell at any price.” 

Perhaps no fixed rule can be determined for every ease, but a majority 
of them will depreciate ten per cent inone year ; that is to say, an entirely 
new stock after ithas been run one year, the remainder at the time of 
taking account of stock will not be worth over ninety cents per dollar of 
its cost. At the end of ten years not more than sixty or seventy. 

Many articles of commerce improve in quality for a short time, but after 
attaining their best estate begin to lose ground. 

Wines and liquors, and alcoholic productions in every form, are said to 
improve by age, but the wise prophet tells us that “ wine is a mocker, 
strong drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

Buildings are subject to wear and decay from the moment they are 
erected, varying with the use, care, occupancy, climate and loca- 
tion. Above all things a building must have a good foundation. Our 
Savior makes a beautiful allusion to that in the parable of the building 
“founded upon the rock.” Next a good roof; unless so provided, it 
must become premature'y old and finally go to ruin. Frame buildings in 
the west seem to be subject to more rapid destruction than in the eastern 
states, no doubt from the fact that they are less substantially built, cov- 
ered with sawed shingle roofs, standing, if not upon the ground, upon 
wooden blocks, low stone piers or slight brick walls, with a balloon frame 
of Michigan pine lumber. 

The wind-storms in the western prairie states are much more severe than 
in the eastern or more mountainous country. 

Here few frame buildings can be found over forty years old ; when such 
are inspected, it is ascertained that their value is but nominal. There are 
some frame buildings in New England, over one hundred years old, in very 
fair condition. They have, however, good stone foundations, heavy oak 
frames, shaved cedar, hemlock or Canada pine shingle roofs. 

Shaved shingles will last more than twice as long as sawed. Canada 
pine is vastly superior to Michigan. 

Originally built with good care, a building will cost one per cent 
annually to keep it protected from the action of the weather. The general 
depreciation of a frame building for age must vary with the use and care— 
a fair average would be about two per cent each year. 

Brick or stone buildings, from their nature, must and generally do have 
good foundations, but their roofs are frequently a constant source of 
annoyance to their owners. After slate or tile, properly laid, there is 
probably no better roof for economy and protection me» of fire 
hazard) than a good shaved shingle roof. Considered, however, from the 
underwriter’s standpoint, the verdict, no doubt, would be in favor of me- 
tal. A fair depreciation on the average brick building for age is about 
14 per cent, or dwellings 1 per cent ; stores or bus ness buildings, 134 to 
2 percent ; manufactories, 2 to 3 per cent. 

It is a common idea that new buildings will not depreciate any to speak 
of during the first ten or fifteen years ; but it must be remembered that 
their first use—like your coat or hat—is the most valuable to their owners 
or occupants. 

Some buildings become nearly valueless on account of unwise selection ; 
others, because of removal in trade centres. 

Mills and manufactories from lack of supply of raw material or over- 
productions rendering them unprofitable, depreciate in value accor- 
dingly. 

t heve one or two cases in point: one I cut from the Globe Democrat. 
“Gage & Chilton, millers, and Hill & Co., packers, Charleston, IIl., each 
doing a large business and being closely connected, have finally, after a 
grand struggle against adversities, succumbed, and their fine properties, 
which cost nearly $100,000, have just been sold by the trustees of their 
creditors for an aggregate of about $17,000. A large brick mill, costing 
$40,000, sold for $8,000, and the pork house, costing more, sold for $5,000. 
The firms have sustained severe losses by fires and otherwise. 

There is a large flour mill in Marshall county, erected at a cost of 
$20,000, afterwards enlarged and improved at a cost of $20,000 more, mak- 
ing total cost $40,000, now in good state of repair, recently sold by the 
trustees for $6,000. This mill had $15,000 insurance at the time of sale, 
but fortunately all parties in interest were houorable. There are to-day a 
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large number of mills and manufacturing establishments, whose real value 
is not more than ten to twenty per cent of their first cost. . 

Underwriters have been, and are now, and probably always will be, the 
most ready purchasers of such property. 

Special agents are continually inspecting the physical hazards of risks. 
The moral hazard is difficult to find. If the financial status can be obtained, 
the moral will most frequently be had. 

If a business or venture is not profitable, it is not worthy of insurance. 
This brings us to the scriptural rule, “To him that hath shall be 
given,” etc. 

There is scarcely a place in this country which has not some building 
or buildings on a parallel with the mills above mentioned. There is a 
city in the northern part of this state, where there are some thirty good 
substantial brick business buildings, in very good state of preservation, 
not worth five per cent of present cost of construction, in consequence of 
trade leaving that particular locality. At the time the state board com- 
mittee (not National Board) rated this place, these buildings were marked 
uninsurable, with the exception of two or three which were allowed a nom- 
inal amount. 

This leads me to say a word, incidentally, about the recently enacted 
Wisconsin law, requiring full payment of policy regardless of value. It 
seems to me a plan can be devised for preventing over-insurance there, by 
all companies uniting in obtaining valuations on all insurable real property 
in that state, through the employment of experts to obtain fair valuations, 
then to cover not to exceed 50 or 60 per cent of those valuations. This 
might be objected to as being very expensive. So it may, but if properly 
managed, I think not much more than the old way of fixing rates by the 
National Board. It would no doubt reduce the aggregate premium 
receipts, and on the other hand, decrease the loss account very largely, re- 
sulting in an increase of net profits. 

Very large dwellings in small places, as a rule, are of little value to any 
but those who build them ; often they are the cause of bankruptcy of their 
owners. A dwelling-house costing $20,000 or more, in a place of 10,000 
population or less, is usually a “ white elephant ;” especially if heavily 
mortgaged, in case of forced sale, will seldom bring one-fourth its cost, 
the most available purchaser being the underwriter. 

Some here to-day may remember a case in point at Springfield a few 
years since. Another more recently in Pekin. There is in the central 
part of this state. in a city of about 7,000 inhabitants, a magnificent dwell- 
ing-house, built a few years since at a cost of $25,000, afterward mort- 
gaged for $10,000 and insured for $15,000, but by some seeming oversight 
the underwriters were not elected to purchase the property ; it went to 
foreclosure and sold for $6,000. Nota business man in that town can 
afford to take it and keep it up at any price. 

Large hotels at summer resorts and watering-places are seldom worth 
25 per cent of their cost. Many hotels of large pretension, erected 
in our western towns and cities during flush times, costing fabu- 
lous sums, are now practically worthless. Furniture in public houses 
will last but a short time. It will wear out before the style can change. 
A fair depreciation on it cannot be less than 25 per cent. Household 
furniture and wearing apparel! who ever adjusted a loss on these and 
found anything old or worn or out of fashion? How strange it is that 
when a fire occurs, everything that was new, expensive and desirable was 
destroyed, while that which was saved, if any, is always old and common. 

Property values, whether real or personal, are at all times subject to 
temporary fluctuations, in consequence of times being flush or stringent. 

A financial panic will so paralyze business as to depress all values for 
the time being, which will recuperate as soon as confidence is restored. 
Ever since the issue of our national currency—being legal tender—its 
value has been used as a basis of property values; therefore as currency 
approached the value of gold, everthing else was likewise affected. 
What wonder is it that many life insurance companies, savings banks, or 
other fiduciary institutions should fail under such a plan? Theyhave been 
contracting liabilities on a greenback basis for years, and must now meet 
them on practically a gold basis. The past ten or fifteen years have been a 
terrible time for the borrowers. He who borrowed when gold was two‘ 
hundred, must pay his obligations now when worth, say one hundred. 

Chicago is groaning under this burden, but Chicago is not alone. Ifa 
map of the country could be made, showing a red spot for every parcel of 
land covered by mortgage, it would look like a child covered with the 
chicken-pox. 

Now we are practically down to a gold basis again. If our Congress 
could be kept at home for the next ten years, the country would be on the 
high road to prosperity. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO AGENTS BY THE CouRTS, 

It was announced that the next paper on the programme—“ Instruc- 
tions to Agents and Companies by the Courts:” a paper on “ the Law of 
Waiver and Estoppel "—had been prepared by Mr. David Beveridge, of 
Chicago, manager of the Niagara insurance company, and would be pub- 
lished in the proceedings, but would not be read. 

INSURANCE ON THE PaciFic Coast. 


The secretary then read the following paper on “Insurance on the 
Pacific Coast,” by George D. Dornin, secretary Firemans Fund insur- 
ance company, of California. 

Gentlemen of the Association of the Northwest : 


In yielding to the request of President Blackwelder, to prepare a paper 
for your September meeting on the topic suggested: “ Fire Underwriting 





es 


Se, 
on the Pacific Coast,” I should be better pleased if I had more confiden, 
that the matter I should present would be entertaining and instructi ce 
that if out of the mass of dry figures and business facts | aaa 
enough of interest to compensate you for the time given to the oe 

thereof. aring 

b I could not do less than make the effort to meet your president’s de. 
sires, in the light of well-remembered courtesies received from him and 
other members of your association, the pleasant welcome and kindl 
greetings given the strangers from the Pacific coast by the association y 
adjusters, as we gathered around the ashes of Chicago, during the ¢ “sa 
period following the great fire. tying 

With this prelude, and soliciting in advance the mildest Criticisms, if 
the paper does not fill the proper measure of usefulness, I beg leave to 
offer some brief commentaries upon the past history of fire underwritin 
interests, and their present status on “the coast.” J 

In this term must be included the States of California, Oregon and Ne- 
vada, and the Territories of Washington, Arizona and Utah, the business 
of which, with scarcely an exception, is tributary to and controlled 
central agencies in the city of San Francisco or the home departments of 
companies local to this city. 

Until the year 1861, the business of fire underwriting was mostly con. 
fined to the very few larger cities, and altogether in the hands of a few en. 
terprising eastern and English companies, the former principally hailing 
from Hartford and New York. Rates were high, competition at a min- 
imum, and there is no reasonto doubt that much profit was netted to 
companies and agents, notwithstanding the frequent conflagrations in the 
poorly constructed towns of that period, even the venturesome ones who 
‘*underwrote” in the inflammable mining towns which had then entered 
upon a course of steady decline in prosperity and population, finding ap- 
parent compensation in the fat premiums of ten per cent and upwards, 
which was the “ tariff” in those days. 

About this time local capital began to look upon this field for profitable 
investment, and the first California stock companies were brought into 
existenc«, the honor of being the pioneer being about equally divided be- 
tween the San Francisco and the California Insurance Company, in 
1861 ; the former being the first to file its articles of incorporation, and 
the latter issuing the first policy. 

Since that date, and including these, eighteen fire insurance companies 
have been organized. Of these six voluntarily retired from business, one 
was forced into liquidation by the Insurance Commissioner, three were 
bankrupted by the Chicago fire, one did not survive the perils of infancy, 
but was smothered while yet a weakling, while seven remain in active 
operation. 

Of the seven now existing, but two have ventured to extend their 
sphere of operations beyond the home territory we are now considering, 
and both were heavily involved in the Chicago fire of 1871, the result of 
which, and the generally unsatisfactorv nature of its eastern relations, 
caused the retiracy in 1872, from that field, of the Union Insurance Com- 
pany, leaving the Fireman’s Fund as the only representative of California 
insurance companies among the underwriters of the east. I should say here 
that the Commercial, of San Francisco, had a few months’ unsatisfactory 
experience, and withdrew upon the incoming of the present management. 

The establishment of local companies was followed by the enactment of 
deposit laws by the legislatures of California, Oregon and Nevada, all 
having the same source of inspiration, and the desired effect in causing 
the withdrawal of a number of eastern companies, and the transfer of their 
business to their local competitors. 

During the ante-railroad period, the great distance (25 days in point of 
time) between the Atlantic and Pacific States, made the latter a sort of 
terra incognita to the eastern underwriters, and none but the most enter- 
prising ventured so far; it did not follow, however, that because the num- 
bers were few, strict harmony in rates and practices prevailed. History 
informs us that in 160 efforts were made to “correct irregularities is 
practices by the formation of a board of fire underwriters,” which was 
accomplished in January of the following year. It comprised 17 members 
representing about 25 companies. The San Francisco Board, exercising 
jurisdiction over the entire coast, has, with a few intervais of demoraliza- 
tion and sacrifice of the tariff of rates, ever since existed. It has corrected 
the legislation of this and our sister State of Nevada by liberalizing the 
statutes concerning insurance business, it has promoted the office of In- 
surance Commissioner, introduced improved building laws into our 
municipalities, checked the evil of incendiarism by substantial and effec- 
tive rewards for arson, created and maintained a most efficient fire patrol 
for San Francisco, and, during the past few years of increasing compe- 
tition and repeated secessions, has stood by its code of rules, and its 
standard of rates; and, as will be hereafter shown, has proven a final 
refuge of escape from utter demoralization to those of its competitors who 
most assailed it. 

In 1867 some of the then existing local companies began to venture 
upon larger fields. In that year the “ Pacific” made its first establish- 
ment in the east, followed by the Union, Firemans Fund and Occidental 
in the fall of 1868, and the Peoples in the year following. 

When this course was determined upon, it became necessary, in order 
to avoid the retaliatory laws of other states, to repeal the deposit law of this, 
and the Legislature of 1867-8 was agitated over the bill to create the 
office of the [Insurance Commissioner, which also involved the repeal of 
the law referred to. 

The bill received the approval of the governor in March, 1868, and the 
commissioner proceeded at once upon his duties. , 

By the 1st of May of that year, 18 companies had received his official 
sanction to transact business. Of these, seven were local, six eastern and 
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five European ; two locals had voted to go into liquidation, and one was 
wound up by the action of the commissioner. 
The capital of the seven local companies referred to aggregated $3,183,- 





eB repeal of the deposit law opened the way to the influx of compa- 
nies, and during the year immediately succeeding, the numbers rapidly 
augmented, untjl with the increasing strain, rates steadily declined be- 
low a paying point, the Board yielding to the pressure, and 1869-70-71 
were marked by the increasing number of fires and decreasing ratios of 
premium, presenting in epitome, the history of the past few years in the 
field occupied by your Association, with which you are familiar. 

The future was freely discounted by the extension of the long-term to 
all kinds of risks, general laxity of rules prevailed, and many absurdities 
were practiced in the name of underwriting. 

Such was the condition of affairs on this coast when the Chicago and 
Boston fires brought before the underwriters of the country the necessity 
of reformation. 

The first hopelessly involved three of the local companies (the Pacific, 
Occidental and Peoples), with assets as stated of two and three-quarter 
millions of dollars, and called for an assessment upon the stockholders 
of two others (the Union and Firemans Fund) of. nearly six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Five eastern companies then doing business in California, 
were also made bankrupt by the same fire and ceased to do business. The 
large volume of business thrown upon the market by these failures was 
taken up by survivors at improved rates, which for several months follow- 
ing showed an upward tendency, but. through the absence of the conser- 
vative power of the Board (the effort to re-establish rates in which seemed 
to have proven ineffectual) these were rapidly gravitating backward, when 
the Boston fire of 1872, and imperative order from the home offices, 
brought together all companies into the present organization. 

This movement marks the beginning of the present epoch in fire under- 
writing on the Pacific coast. The Board reorganization of the winter of 
1872 embraced 22 members, representing 34 companies. At this writing, 
6 years later, 77 companies are authorized to do business. Of these 
yare local, 45 eastern, 20 are European, 3 hail from New Zealand and 
2 from the Dominion of Canada. 

So far | have endeavored to follow, briefly, the Azstory of fire under- 
writing on the coast. 

The magnitude of the interest may be best represented by the volume 
of the business as gathered from the statistics furnished by the reports of 
the California insurance commissioner, and of the Patrol Association of 
San Francisco, 

As the other Pacific states and territories do not require official returas, 
we must content ourselves with the above references, and in order not to 
affect you too wearily with dry details of figures, I will use only the re- 
ports for 1877, which differ in a limited degree only from those of tae last 
few preceding years. 

From the reports made to the commissioner we find that there was 
written in the state of California, by the companies reporting at the close 
of 1877, risks amounting to two hundred aad fifty-six millions of dollars, 
the premium thereupon being three millions nine hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and forty-four dollars ($3,928,744), dis- 
tributed as follows: Seven locals wrote eighty millions two hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand dollars ($80,278,c00), and received one million 
one hundred and eighty-four thousand dollars ($1,184,000) ; 47 eastern 
companies wrote fifty-one millions three hundred and seventy-four thou- 
sand seven hundred and two dollars ($51,374,702) and received nine 
hundred and eleven thousand three hundred dollars ($911,300) and the 
25 foreign companies covered one hundred and twenty-four millions, 
eight hundred and seventeen thousand five hundred and ninety-seven 
dollars ($124,817,597), the premium thereon being one million eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand nine hundred and thirty-six dollars ($1,832.- 
936). Of the above volume of premium San Francisco contributed to 
the locals $476,283 ; to the eastern, $449.650, and to the foreign companies, 
$938,706.73. 1 mee : 

Passing from the historical and statistical features of the business we 
reach the practice of underwriting, and here I find myself on debatable 
ground. 

I shall not attempt an analysis of the methods of this or that company, 
or venture an opinion as to the accurateness of the individual modes of 
business ; the “ mourners” (if unsuccessful) have retired, and their statistics 
are inaccessible ; the survivors remain, and our deductions must be made 
from the figures they present to us. If success is the touchstone of merit, 
Statistics should show profitable practice, and as this isthe end for which 
capital is invested and “‘insurance men” ply their vocation, it follows 
that to obtain such results implies good underwriting. 

During the years 1871-1877 for which we have returns of California 
business, the companies reporting to the Insurance Department at the 
end of each year, covered, in the aggregate, $1,297,716,098, receiving 
therefor $19,493-744.57, and paying in losses $5,905,890.71, an average of, 
Say, 30 3-10 per cent.; if to this we add an average of say, 33 1-3 per cent 
fur expenses (the California ratio is somewhat higher than this) ; the result 
will show a gain of say, 36 4-10 per cent. 

We should reach erroneous conclusions were we to lose sight of the 
facts that during the most of these years the impulse produced by the 
great fires forced the rates to a standing of 30 or 4o per cent higher than 
those of later years ; that while no extraordinary conflagration has visited 
California during these years, our sister states of Nevada and Oregon 
have contributed the destruction of large portions of their respective 
cities, which seriously disturbed the profit account of the companies 
interested ; it should be borne in mind also that the legitimate volume of 


' receipts was abnormally disturbed by the large and sudden transfers 





from the bankrupt or withdrawing companies already referred to. 

I have taken occasion to quote the important influence exercised by 
the San Francisco Board upon underwriting interests on the coast. 
During all the troubles which have so vexed other localities, causing the 
suspension of the active principle (the question of rates, in the national 
and auxiliary boards elsewhere, it has maintained its organization, 
essentially, as re-established in 1872. 

Notwithstanding disaffection and secession from its converts, and the 
advent of new, competing companies, which did not affiliate with it, 
enough remained faithful to prevent utter demoralization, and these have 
just had the satisfaciion of welcoming back the entire number of outside 
companies. 

The acts precedent to this are but repetition of those which elsewhere 
have disrupted combinations of like character. 

Reasons for withdrawal from the board, which originally embraced all 
the companies on the coast, were not difficult to find. here the desire 
existed new companies sought their field, and these occupying the van- 
tage ground, which non-membership gave them, proved a friittul source 
of irritation ; exemption from extensive conflagrations gave the oppor- 
tunity for heavy local dividends, and the necessity for providing for the 
greater contingencies by large reserves from the profitable years did not 
impress itself upon our local stockholders ; the public was invited to 
and sought competitive insurance, and they got it at their own price. 

Such was the condition of insurance interests during the summer just 
passed: rufhors of possible withdrawal of one or two of the prominent 
agency firms, with the consequent tabling of the tariff, threatened to throw 
into the struggle for business the 35 companies, with their heavy capital, 
which still remained faithful to the Board. 

What this portended will be best shown by the resolutions adopted by 
a unanimous vote, at a meeting held on the first day of August, of all the 
non-board representatives. At the risk of tiring your patience I quote 
them in full: 

Whereas, It having become apparent to all persons interested in the business of 
fire insurance on the Pacific Coast that there has been and still exists a gradual 
but steady decline in the rates of premium charged on all or nearly all classes of 
risks; and, 

Whereas, Such decline, owing to the falling off in the aggregate volume of re- 
ceipts, and consequent increase of competition, it is likely to continue, to the ex- 
treme detriment of all the companies engaged in writing fire hazards on the said 
Pacific Coast; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting prompt, united and harmonious 
measures are necessary to arrest a fur‘her downward tendency in rates, and to 
avoid the disasters which appear to be imminent. 

Resolved, ‘That as unison and harmony of aciion can only be maintained through 
the agency of a properly constituted organigation, and as such an organization 
can now be found in the San Francisco Board of Underwriters, this me-ting 
deems it advisable that immediate steps be taken to unite with the said board on 
a basis which shall be acceptable to a majority of the fire underwriters not mem- 
bers of said beard represented at this meeting. 


It should be understood that the movement was not started by the 
Board companies, but was prompted by the necessity for united action on 
the part of all of the underwriters, and was led by the sagacious ones among 
the non-board element, who foresaw that the surrender of a portion of the 
advantages which independent action gave them was but a small consid- 
eration for the waste which a reckless struggle for business at competitive 
rates would entail. 

These overtures were met in proper spirit, and after mutual conferences 
through respective committees all the recently non-board co-1panies and 
agents (save one) signed the constitution and were admitted to fellow- 
ship with the Board. 

I should indicate a lack of knowledge of the past history of such or- 
ganizations if I expressed the belief that the cohesive power of the Board 
would hold all the elements in perpetuity ; on the contrary, I am fully 
prepared to expect that the restlessness (to use the mildest term) which 
characterizes the average rate-cutter will in due time manifest itself ; but 
it may be claimed, with justice, that a majority of the California under- 
writers are earnest in their support and determined to exercise all their 
ability to elevate their profession ; to correct irregularities in practice ; to 
educate the public to a proper recognition of the mutual relations of in- 
surer and insured ; to give of their own experience to the novices of the 
fraternity, and generally to shape their course from the stand-point that 
the welfare of the individual can be best subserved through the interests 


of the whole body. Yours very truly, 
Gro. D. Dornin. 


Fire DEPARTMENTS AND WATER SUPPLY. 

Next in order was a paper on “ Fire Departments and Water Supply 
Statistics,” by Mr. J. P. Vance, of Cincinnati, of the Hamburg-Bremen 
and the Union, of Philadelphia. Mr. Vance reviewed the growth 
and condition of the various fire departments and of progress in 
the introduction and adoption of fire apparatus and means and appurte- 
nances adjunctive to the matter of detecting and acquiring knowledge of 
fires. The relative status of different states and localities in the matter of 
fire service was ably demonstrated by tabulated statements, from which 
the speaker read extracts, remarking that they would be submitted to the 
members in printed form in full. The necessity of fire organizations, 
especially for competent administration and tactical education among the 
fire department was strongly urged, and the suggestion made that the 
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association was competent to prepare and promulgate instructions for 
guidance of fire departments, and other literature calculated to promote 
investigation of the whole subject of fire protection. Statements covering 
the amount of apparatus, hose, etc., and the water supply of various cities 
and towns were presented. 

Upon taking his seat, Mr. Vance was greeted with applause, and the 
president took occasion to remark that the paper was a work of great 
value and cost the author an immense amount of labor and correspon- 


dence. 
ASSIGNMENT OF TOPICs. 


Mr. Smith, chairman of the committee on president’s address, reported 
as follows: 

“Your committee appointed to recommend division and reference of 
the president’s address, beg leave to report as follows : That, so much of 
it as relates to the insurance press be referred to a special committee 
composed of Messrs. W. B. Cornell, J. J. Shipherd and S. S. Eaton; 
that so much as relates to the death of ex-Vice-President Lumbard be 
referred to a special committee to consist of Messrs. I. W. Holman, W. 
R. Kerr, J. M. Rogers, A. J. Waters, and W. G. Ferguson: that so much 
as relates to legislation, to a special committee, to consist of Messrs. 
George A. Holloway, S. E. Waggoner, and I. H. Seeleye ; that so much as 
relates to the national board to a special committee of three, to consist 
of Messrs. L. D Moody, T. J. Zollers and C. W. Potter; that so much as 
relates to state boards and other kindred organizations to a committee to 
consist of Messrs. J.‘D. Anderson, E. S. Paige and Mr. Newberger; that 
so much as refers to the decennial meeting of the association to a com- 
mittee to consist of Messrs. J. O. Wilson, E. P. Foreman and H. L. Moss. 
On motion the report was accepted. 


LETTER OF REGRET. 


The secretary read a letter from Mr. A. M. Cunninghame, of Louisville 
special agent of the Royal and the German-American, stating he would be 
unable to be present at the convention, and present a report on the topic 
assigned him—‘“ Popular Ignorance Respecting Fire Insurance.” * It 
was passed with regret. 


ADJUSTMENT OF FIRE LOssES ON BUILDINGS. 


Mr. A. J. Waters, of Cleveland, state agent of the Continental, of New 
York, was then announced to read a paper on the subject—‘‘ Adjustment 
of Fire Losses on Buildings.” Mr. Waters mounted the speakers’ stand 
amid applause, and presented the following very able paper : 


Centuries ago a venerable writer said, ‘ There is nothing new under the 
sun,” and to-day as we discuss a subject which forms so great a part of 
our daily lives, we are almost driven to the conclusion that even in ad- 
justments, variable as they are, there is nothing absolutely new. Old 
principles may assume new forms, facts may be susceptible of different 
arrangements and theories may be variously modified, and yet there is no 
thought eliminated therefrom but what in some form or other has always 
existed. We clothe it in a new language, present it in another form and 
it seems new, but yet germinal idea, the living embodiment of the vital 
thought remains the same. 

Perhaps it is not the power to solve original thought that always makes 
the strong man and the successful adjuster, but rather the faculty of so 
arranging ideas and evidence as to bring into direct action all the salient 
points of the loss and use them to his own advantage. In the discussion 
of the various items which enter into the compositions of. building, one 
can claim but very fev ideas strictly original in their nature. It must of 
necessity to a great extent be the result of other men’s thoughts and labor, 
and this, combined with ideas developed from every day practice, is the 
foundation upon which our superstructure rests. It is equally so in every 
department of life. We are all of us in our mental understanding an ag- 
gregation of thoughts and ideas that existed in some form long before we 
had our being. It is only the capacity to glean these thoughts, work them 
over and make them our own, which makes the thinking man. The germ 
always existed. The development belongs to us. The hard work neces- 
sary to fully possess even the rudiments of a profession must be endured 
before we can grow. In this there is more of toil than ease, and perhaps 
to many possess no commendable features. The investigations of the 
cost of rebuilding a burned structure undoubtedly to some is a very dry 
subject, and yet it would seem that there is far more dryness involved in 
paying aclaim in excess cf the loss, when it arises from the lack of 
knowledge upon a subject fully in our power to comprehend, but which 
from a distaste to close application we have wholly neglected. Itis hardly 
possible to soar into flights of eloquence and hold an audience spellbound 
whilst discussing sills, beams and girders, neither can we expect to breathe 
into the subject living wcrds of fire whilst dealing with such practical 
things as stone, brick and mortar. Oratory and high sounding phrases are 
good in their places, but in the humdrum figuring up of a building loss we 
drop from our soaring, and gladly pick up any solid nugget of facts 
which will aid us in our adjustments. This paper is not intended fora 
work on carpentry or a builders’ encyclopedia, but merely a few facts 
culled from the field book of an adjuster’s every day work. A few simple 
elementary ideas upon a practical subject leaving their full development 
to the readers’ own tact and ingenuity. The adjustment of a building loss 
in the ordinary manner is not a very complicated affair. The adjuster 





th 
comes upon the ground, makes his inquiries as to the origia of the fir 
age and condition of the building and all other points to the adjustme: e, 
Having satisfied himself as to the honesty of the loss, the next question 
and herein comes the rub—is the actual cash value of the building de 
stroyed ; with his best judgment he selects a carpenter to make his figures 
for him, who, with the builder selected by assured proceeds to estimate 
the cost of rebuilding, and, in accordance with many of the blanks 
also, decide what depreciation or difference is fair and equitable la 
the meantime the adjuster retires to his hotel or visits his agent and 
awaits the verdict. Of course, he is working for the interest of his com. 
pany, and yet another is deciding for him the limit of his liability. The 
management is out of his hands, and he is expected to make out his proofs 
in accordance with the amount awarded. In our large cities and towns, it 
is not a difficult matter to obtain practical builders who will bring you a 
fair estimate. But in the myriad small places and all through the country 
really competent builders are difficult to obtain, and the best effect is not 
always had by sending for a building expert to figure with the local car- 
penter. In due time the estimate is brought in, the adjuster looks at the 
footing, mentally calculates where that expected salvage has gone, and 
cannot understand why a building of that size costs so much money, He 
caretully looks over the mysterious document pregnant with so much of 
disappointment, and consoles himself with the idea that if the carpenters 
were no better builders than scholars, he has certainly brought his case 
before the wrong jury. “ J-i-s-t-s,” is readily translated to mean the tim. 
bers upon which the floor rests. ‘ Ciding,” is rendered to convey the 
idea of the outside covering of the studding. “ C-o-r-n-i-s,” supplies the 
upper adornment of the building and “ Chimbleys” and “ Flews,” sug- 
gest that the stove-pipe didn’t pass through the sides of the building, 
“Doars” and “ Winders,” imply the openings in the building, and so on 
till the end is reached with the mysterious unknown quantity, carpenter 
work, blank dollars. Orthography and carpentry are not necessarily so 
combined that a poor speller must grieve to be a good carpenter, or a suc- 
cessful master of Webster’s Unabridged an indifferent builder. And yet 
after all such amazing displays of ignorance, even the rudiments of an 
education cannot but fail to strike an adjuster rather unfavorably, and 
indirectly suggest to his mind, that perhaps the mathematical part of the 
estimate is as deficient as the orthographical. Should the adjuster be un- 
able to carefully analyze the estimate and point out the errors and over- 
charges, he has no other alternative than to pay up like a little man. The 
item, “carpenter work,” in one sum is often the annoying feature of the 
transaction—a sort of intuition born of experience, and common sense 
tells the adjuster that the amount is too large, but no amount of argument 
will convince the builder of his error, until the entire work is taken up in 
detail, and the several results agreed upon as the work progresses. 

Granting the fact that the local builder we get to figure for us is an hon- 
est man and competent, we even then are not sure of a verdict based upon 
bottom figures. He lives in one place, is well acquainted with the claimant 
and perhaps has an idea he can get the job of re-building, and almost in- 
sensibly that little lever of self-interest will gradually, but surely, upset his 
interest in the company for which he is working. He is further fully im- 
pressed in the company with the fact that whatever odium attaches to the 
result, he must stay there and suffer for it. The claimant has friends, and 
although the builder may not care directly for him individually, and 
would, there being no other influence, bring in a fair verdict; yet the 
thought of how the estimate will strike the numerous class of “ lookers on 
in Venice,” places another lever under the weight of self-interest and the 
company is still the victim. This is human nature. It is presumable 
that many of us would ‘‘ go and do likewise,” so we will not be the one to 
“ cast the first stone.” 

What then shall the adjuster do? If the local man is not the proper 
carpenter to select, and sending abroad for one is obnoxious—the only 
alternative is for the adjuster to make his own estimate. “ But,” says the 
special, “I am no builder, and would not dare to trust my judgment 
against a practical carpenter.” Granting this to be true, you are not too 
old to learn, and the solution of the problem of the cost of the greater por- 
tion of the buildings you are called to pass upon is not a very difficult one 
after all. It is easily attained by any one who will give it a little time and 
attention. How shall you begin? 

1. Procure works on building and read up on the subject. Put in your 
leisure hours at hotels, on the cars, at the depots and everywhere you 
have idle moments, in thoroughly investigating, and one year's reading in 
this direction will, in its results, perfectly surprise you. Should you 
chance to have a good, practical builder make an estimate for you, take a 
copy of it to your room, and study it as carefully as you would the dem- 
onstration of a problem in Euclid. You will then find what you don't 
know, and this is the beginning of wisdom. Having taken up some par- 
ticular part of the building and finding it rather obscure. look up some 
competent builder and get a complete explanation. If you think your 
memory will fail you, put down in a memorandum book all you have 
learned under this head, and then take up some other point. A few 
months’ practice in this direction will soon open up the way to a field of 
knowledge both interesting and profitable. The next building loss you 
adjust use the ordinary methods of getting at the values, and instead of 
idly waiting for the result, go to your room and figure up the estimate 
yourself. Your first attempt will probably produce a rather nondescript 
sort of an estimate. Your rafters may prove themselves uncomfortably 
short, the rooms may be minus base boards, ribs for the upper joist may 
exist only in the imagination, and your estimate may be guiltless of cor- 
ner boards and collar beams, and perchance the omission of nails may 
suggest the idea that, like Solomon’s Temple, the sound of the hammer 
would not be heard in putting it together. These little errors will only 
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fx in your mind more completely all the different parts which enter into - By the first process posts from 4 x 6 to 8x 10 would cost 3% cents, 

the construction of a building. A few experiments of this kind, com- | Second process,5%,and the third process 8% cents per lineal foot to frame 
and place in the building. 


h study and observation, will soon give you confidence in your 
ability, and but a short time will elapse before you will be able to make 
ur own estimate on any ordinary building. 

Let us for a short time look at the erection of a frame building and 
see what there is to it. The foundations we will omit for the present, 
presuming that our company’s liability as an insurer attaches after the 
foundations is all laid. The cost of the material can be had upon the 
ground. If not, the price list of every item entering into the construction 
of a building can be had from our city dealers, and freight, and cartage 
added, to obtain the price at the place. 

This is something that needs close attention, as a variation of even a 
small amount on a single article may in the aggregate reach a considerable 
sum. To insure accuracy in your estimate measure up everything. 
Have no guess work enter into the computations. Remember that one 
company always pays heavily for all guess items, as the average builder 
whom you are figuring against rarely gives the company the benefit of 
the doubt. Measure honestly and fairly. You have no right to be liberal 
and generous with money not your own, neither will any company expect 
ou to measure short for the sake of the saving. Estimate material and 
kind of labor the same as in the original building. Be not at all anxious 
to know in advance how you are coming out, for if you do the chances are 
you will make errors, and perhaps overlook points very material to the 


final result. 


pined wit 


GROUND PLAN, 


1st. Draw the ground plan of the building, showing all the sills, open- 
ings for doors and windows, all the partitions, stairs and location of chim- 
neys. Make a similar draft of the upper floors and you have a complete 
diagram of the structure. Mark on the plan figures showing dimensions 
and measurements of everything in the building on which you are to es- 
timate. : 

SILLS. 

Get the linear measurement of all the sills, and from their size estimate 
the number of feet, board measure. Retain the linear measurement, as 
from that the labor amount is estimated. The labor on sills is confined 
tothree kinds. Ist. Framing without gains for joists or mortises, for 
studding as in common building when the studding is spiked to the sills 
and the joists rests on their top. 

2d. With mortises for studding, but as gains for joists, but as mortises 
for studding. 

3d. With both mortises and gains. 

Sills, 6 x 8, framed and placed in the building by the rst, 2d and 3d 
processes, will cost, for labor, 2, 4 and 6 cents per lineal foot. Sills, 12 x 16, 
double above prices. The intermedjate sizes can be approximated from 


the above figures. 
‘ Joists. 


These ordinarily are placed 16 inches from centre to centre, and when 
so placed, the number of joists on a given floor can be found by taking 3 
of the length of the building and adding one joist where they are placed 
on top of the sill, and deduct one where the end sills are used in place of 
joist. First-floor joists usually are 2x8 to 2x14. Second floor 2x 8 to 
2x12. Ceiling joist, where no floor rests thereon, are 2x 6 to 2x 8. 

Men will frame and place in a wood building, not exceeding three 
stories, 700 lineal feet of joists in size from 2x 6 to 2x 14 stuff. 

In brick buildings, not exceeding three stories, including anchoring 
and leveling up, 500 feet. Fourth story work 400, and fifth story 300 
lineal feet. 

The cost per lineal foot can be had from the above figures. 

When joists are doubled under chimneys or partitions, the number 
of joists so used must be added to the result above named. 

BRACES. 

In balloon frames, these are not used. When placed on timber frames, 
they are made as follows : 

1. Cut of plains, spiked in or “ flat foot.” 

2. With short tenons, and 3d with long tenons and pinned. Braces vary 
in size from 4x 4to6x 6. The cost of labor will not vary on account of 
difference in size. The first pieces will cost 1% cents, the second 3 cents, 
and the third 4 cents per lineal foot, framed and placed in the building. 


PLATES. 

In balloon frames, these are made of scantling of the same size as the 
studding, and are worth to get out and spike to the frame, 1 cent per 
lineal foot. 

In timber frames the labor on platesis: 1, framing without braces or 
gains for rafters ; 2, framing with braces and no gains for rafters ; 3, fram- 
ing with both braces and gains. An average price for labor on plates in 
sizes from 4.x 6 to6 x 10 would be: Ist process, 2 cents, 2d process, 4 
cents, 3d process, 6 cents per lineal foot. From 8 x 12 to 12 x 16, respec- 
tively 3, 5 and 8 cents per lineal foot. This includes placing them in the 
building. Plates laid on walls are worth the same as plates spiked on 
the joints, 

Posts. 
_ Posts in balloon frames are merely double-studding. The cost of plac- 
ing them in position is the same as for studding. 

Posts for timber frames are framed, first, with tenon top and bottom. 
Second, the same with one set of braces with girt or beam mortises ; and 
third, the same with two sets of girt or beam mortises. 








STUDDING. 


Studding for balloon frames is usually placed 16 inches from centre to 
centre. They vary in size from 2x 4 to 2x6. Occasionally odd sizes are 
used as 244 x 4,2x5,0r3x4. In an ordinary size frame building two 
men will lay out and raise 800 lineal feet of 2x 4 studding per day, or 750 
feet of 2 x 6. . 

At $2 per day the first would cost 50 cents per hundred lineal feet. 
The latter 53 1-3 cents. The labor of spiking of joists and plates being 
considered under their respective heads ; the work on studding is simply 
confined to tenoning and studding on end, or spiking them to the sills. 


RULE FOR STUDDING. 


A short rule for getting the number of pieces of outside studding, in- 
cluding plates, and allowing for doubling at all corners, and for windows 
and doors is simply had by allowing one piece of studding for every foot 
of outside measurement. 

This rule for bindings having many angles, where studding must be 
doubled approximates very closely to the true result. In smaller build- 
ings, without any angles, it will somewhat over-run. 


ANOTHER RULE. 


The exact number of pieces of studding on the outside of a building 
is formed by taking three-fourths of the number of feet in the outside 
measurement of the building; add one stud for each corner and angle, 
and one for each door and window. To this add for plate and gable 
studding. 

PARTITION STUDDING. 


Three-fourths of the number of lineal feet of all partitions will give 
the number of pieces. Their length, of course, depends upon the height 
of the rooms. 

The cost of labor is the same as for outside studding. 

It frequently happens that the studding is ‘not double for doors and 
windows, and occasionally the extra stud for the corners is omitted. As 
this omission will somewhat vary the price of framing it would be ad- 
visable to be entirely satisfied in this regard before allowing it. 


Riss FOR STUDDING. 


The purpose for these is to support the upper joist. They are usually 
made from 1 to 1 %%inches stuff, and will cost to lay out and nail to the 
studding about three-fourths of a cent per lineal foot. 


STUDDING FOR SABLES. 


Three-fourths of the width of the building, less one, gives the number of 
pieces, the average length of each piece is the distance from the plate to 
the ridge of the roof, or what is termed the rise of the rafter. 


RAFTERS. 


Rafters are designated as main or principal rafters, hip jack or valley 
rafters, and plain rafters. 

The long rafters of a hip roof are called the main or principal rafters. 

The shorter ones are called help jack or valley rafters. 

A plain rafter is the ordinary rafter used in straight gable roofs. 

The projection of a rafter is the distance it extends beyond the plate— 
or the length of the look-outs. 

The rise of a rafter is the height on a perpendicular line from the plate 
to the ridge of the roof, 

The gain of a rafter is the difference between the run and its length. 

The run of a rafter is the distance from the outer edge of the plate toa 
point immediately under the ridge of the roof or one-half the width of the 
building. 

RULE FOR PLAIN RAFTERS. 

To the square of the rise add the square of the run. The square root of 
their sum is the length of the rafter from the outer edge of the plate to the 
ridgé of the roof. 

The rise of a rafter is found by multiplying the number of inches rise 
required by the run by one-half the width of the building. 

The vise in & pitch is & the width of the building. In a % pitch, 4 the 
width of the building. Ina % pitch, % the width of the building, etc. 

ANOTHER RULE FOR PLAIN RAFTERS. 

If the roof is 4 pitch, to the square of 4 of the width of the building add 
the square of %4 the width of the building. The square root of the sum will 
be the length of rafter required. If the roof is 4% pitch square, % of the 
width of the building. [f % pitch square, '% the width, etc., and then pro- 
ceed with the balance of the rule. 


EXAMPLE UNDER THE RULE. 


Required the length of rafters for a building 24 feet wide, gable roof and 
¥ pitch. 
* One-fourth of 24 equals 6—% of 24 is 12. Squaring both gives 36 
pieces—144 or 180—the square root of which is 13,416 feet, or length of 
rafter required. 

Hip Roors, 

Rule for estimating the length of rafters for hip roofs, where they are of 

equal lengths: 
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Get the length of the main rafter by using the rule for plain rafters. 
Then divide the length of the main rafter into one more space than 
the number of rafters required. The length of the space is the length 
of the shortest hip rafter, and the length of each studding rafter is simply 
the space added to the length of the preceding one. 


EXAMPLE. 


Main rafter 24 ft. No. of hip rafters required, 7. Hence the number of 
spaces would be 7+1, or 8. Dividing 24 by 8 gives 3 ft. as the length of 
the shortest rafter. The next would be 6 ft., then g ft., r2 ft., 15 ft., 18 ft., 
21 ft., and then comes 24, or the main rafter. 

Plain rafters on shingle roof are placed from 16 to 24 inches from centre 
to centre, according to the length and weight of roof required ; generally 
two feet is the distance. 

The number of rafters in a plain gable roof is found by dividing the 
length of the building by the distance the rafters are apart from centre to 
centre, to which add one; the result is the number of fair of rafters. 


Cost OF FRAMING RAFTERS. 


Two men in one day will frame and place in the building 600 lineal feet 
of 2x 40r 2 x 6 rafters—roof, plain gable. 

In a hip roof, including framing for deck, if any, 250 feet is a fair day’s 
work, 

At $2.10 per day the former would cost 66 2-3 cents per lineal 100 feet, 
and the latter $1.60 per hundred lineal feet. 

In many towns in Onio contracts are being let this year for framing 14 
and two-story dwellings from 50 to 60 cents per 100 lineal feet of a// the 
bill timber. 

In all the framing labor thus considered, reference is had to soft wood 
only. If hard wood is used, a fair addition to the prices would be 30 per 
cent. 

If any of the work is circular segment or octagonal, an addition must 
also be made varying from two to four times the prices herein charged. 


LooxkouTs FoR Hip Roors. 


An average length would be 20 inches. These are made of inch stuff 
and nailed to the rafters. They are worth to get out, furnish material and 
place in position, 15 cents each. 

The siding to a building is either drop siding, lap siding, dressed barn 
boards or rough barn boards. 

The number of feet of drop or lap siding is found by multiplying the 
outside measurement of the building by the height of the posts, to which 
add for gables; if roof is a gable roof, the product of the width of the 
building by the height from the plate to the ridge of the roof. This gives 
the number of surface feet, to which add one-fifth for lapping, and you 
have the number of feet board measure. 

Two men will put on 800 feet in one day of drop siding, when the win- 
dow-casings and corner-boards are placed over the siding. Where joints 
are made against casings and corner-boards, 400 to 500 feet is a day’s 
work. 

Of lap siding 650 feet. This includes putting up staging. At $2 per 
day, the following is the prices per square: Drop siding by the first 
method, 50 cents ; second method, 75 cents to $1. Lap siding, 62 cents. 

Two men will put on 2,000 feet of rough barn boards, or 1 500 feet of 
surfaced barn boards in one day, and will put on 2,000 feet of dressed bat- 
tens, or 3,000 of rough battens. Hence the price would be: rough barn 
boards, 20 cents per 100 feet or one square ; surface barn boards, 26 2-3 
cents per 1oo feet or one square. 

Dressed battens, 20 cents per 100 lineal feet. 

Rough battens, 13 1-3 cents per 100 lineal feet. 


Roor. 


The area of a plain gable roof is had by multiplying the entire length of 
the rafters by the length of the building. including the projections of the 
cornice. This gives one side doubling, it gives the total square feet of roof. 


Hip Roors. 


Get the entire outside measurement of the building, including the pro- 
jections of the cornice. Multiply this by the length of the principal rafter 
and take one-half, the result is the area of the roof. . 


Hip Roors witH DEck. 


To the outside measurement of the deck, add the outside measurement 
of the building, as above. Multiply this by the length of the principal 
rafter and take one-half for the area of the roof. 

Roof boards for plain gable roofs are worth 30 cents per square to put 
on the building, and tor hip roofs 45 cents per square. 

If roof boards are matched stuff for tin or slate roof, charge 70 cents per 
square for gable and $1 per square for hip roofs. 


SHINGLES, 


The average width of a shingle is 4 inches. Hence when shingles are 
laid 4 inches to one another, each shingle averages 16 square inches ; and 
goo are required for a square of roofing. 

If 4% inches to one another, 800 will cover a square. 
“ “ “ 720 = “ 
oe 5% “ o 655 te ef 
La 6 or a 6200 Ld if 

This is for plain gable roofs. In hip roofs, where the shingles are cut 

more or less to fit the roof, add 5 per cent to above figures. 





A carpenter will carryjup and lay on the roof from 1, 
shingles per day, or 2 to 2% squares of ‘ape gable roofine. so tate 
average price per square for simply laying the shingles would be 95 ce vy 
Add 30 cents for laying the roof-boards, and the labor account on a ia om 
shingle roof would be $1.25 per square. = 


Tin Roor., 


A sheet of roofing-tin is 14 x 20 inches, and a box of tin contains 112 
sheets. 

Allowing the usual amount for side ribs and top, and bottom laps, a 
box of tin will cover 182 square feet, and is worth about $6.00 per box 
1C, charcoal. ; 

Laying a box of tin will cost as follows: 

1 box 1C. charcoal tin,........... HebboreGEtCo50000kdssvansbsesnaevantibas 
NN a oso oceans basgintivenecen sedwbevenedootsneccws 
PRG BG GUE FON oo 9 c.o os ccc cc ssccnnssoececceveesecessececes 

Laying tin, 1 1-5 days at $2.25 


This makes the actual cost of laying 1 square of tin $6.43. 


Tin VALLEYs, 


Tin valleys for shingle roofs, are generally 14 inches, and for slate roofs, 
20 inches wide. An average price put on the roof, including material, 
would be g cents per square foot. One man will lay 144 squares per day 
of cornice valleys, in plain work when roof is or valleys cut up; 1 
square is a days’ work. 

TIN FLASHINGS. 


Tin flashings for chimneys and where one part of a building joins 
another are worth, put on, Io cents per square foot, 


GUTTERS AND Down SpoutTs. 


Gutters 4-inch, are worth, put up, ro cents per lin. foot. 
“ee “ 12% “ “ 


“ 6 “ “ “ “ 


15 
Down spouts, 2-inch are worth, put up, 8 cents per lin. foot. 
o “oe ia Io ae “ 


“es “ ory 12% ‘* “ 
“oe 6 “e “oe 25 “ “ 


SLATE ROoor. 


The prices per square for slate roofs can be had of slaters in any of our 
towns and cities. 
They will vary from $7 to $10 per square, 


CorRNICE, 


An ordinary plain cornice has three members, viz.: planceer, frieze and 
sacia. 

The planceer is the part attached to the under side of the projection of 
rafter or look-out. 

The trieze is the part railed or fastened to the side of the building. 

The savia is the part attached to the end of the rafters or look-out. 

Crown moulding is the moulding on the frieze. 

Bed moulding is the moulding in the angle where the frieze and plan- 
ceer joins. 

Sack moulding is placed at or near the lower edge of the frieze, or 
under or near the lower end of a bracket. 

Panel moulding is that which forms panels between the jack and bed 
moulding. 

In estimating the amount of material in a given cornice for a square 
roof, multiply the entire outside measurement of the building by the sum 
of the width of the planceer, frieze and facia, the result is the number of 
feet board measure. 

For gable roofs, to the lengths of the two sides of the building add the 
end projections and length of end rafters and multiply as before. 

Table of labor account on cornice work. 

Number of feet two men will put on per day and price per foot: 


Frieze. Planceer. Facia. No. feet. Cost per foot, 
9 10 4 80 5c. 
10 12 + 75 5% 
12 16 4 60 6% 
14 20 5 48 8% 


The above is for gable roofs, and includes cost of scaffolding. 


Hip Roors. 


Frieze. Plancerr. Facia. No. feet. Cost per foot. 
18-inch. b. 75 
22‘ 64 
28 a4 agin 52 
32 ’ 5% “ 40 
34 32 on™ 32 
CORNICE MOULDINGS. 
Crown moulding, flat 2-inch. 800 feet per day, or - per 100 feet. 


“ spring4 ‘“* 5co 
“ “ wg 


445 go 
ma 6 365 110 
_ 7 300 I 
w 8 250 4 
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The cost of.cornice moulding is ordinarily 34 a cent per lineal foot less 
than the number of inches in work—2-inch moulding, 1% cents; 3-inch, 


2% cents, etc. 
Bed moulding, flat, 1%-inch, 800 feet per day, or soc. per 100 feet. 
“ ‘ 2 “| 950 “ 54 “ 


700 - 58 “ 


“es bed 3 o 
80 “ 


nd oe 4 “500 os 
CoRNICE BRACKETS. 


Price per bracket, soft wood, all well worked—cost to put on building, 
Perpendicular. Horizontal. Thickness. Cost plain. Moulded. Plain. Moulded. 


Size, 16-inch. 12-inch. 2%-inch. 25¢. 32c. 8c. 12c. 
“ 90 " = 3 sa 50 60 10 15 
“ 24 “ 20 * 4 “ 70 85 14 20 
ee” 24" 5 " go $1.06 16 25 
“ 30 “ 28 . $1.25 1.45 20 30 


Plain panel moulding, two men will put on 300 feet per day. 
Foot moulding, " = 400 » 


MATCHED FLOORING. 


Two mens’ work per day and cost per square. 
Cost per square. 


Soft wood, 6 inches wide, without budging, per joist 800 square feet, 5oc. 
es 6 * 650 61% 


with ed “oe 5 oo 
“ 4 ee without® ‘' si 600 oy 66% 
“ 4 “ with ' ” 500 as 80 
“ 3% * without ‘“ “ 400 «$1.00 
ss 3% “ with “ - 300 tet 1.33% 


Two men will dress six squares of flooring after laying per day, or 
at a cost of 6624 cents per square. 

If flooring is of hard wood, estimate per day, two-thirds of above. 

The nmber of feet, board measure, in a given floor is had by multiply- 
ing its length by its width and adding one-fifth for lapping. For flooring 
not matched omit the lapping. Two men will lay 1,333 feet of plank 
flooring per day, or 30 cents per square, or will lay 2,000 feet of common 
rough flooring, one inch stuff, or 20 cents per square. 


CEILING. 


Outside ceiling for wood buildings, average width, including leading 
and scaffolding, is worth to put up 80 cents per square. An average day’s 
work for two men is five squares. Two men will dress, after laying the 
ceiling, five squares per day, or 80 cents per square. Ceiling overhead is 
generally of wider stuff than outside ceiling ; as there is no leading, and 
the workmanship is not so particular, two men will put up the same 
amount as of outside ceiling, including putting up and taking down scaf- 
folding, or five squares at 80 cents per square. 


WAINSCOTING. 


Wainscoting 2% to 3 feet high, leaded, with ordinary capping, in- 
cluding dressing after putting up, is worth $2.00 per square, Two squares 
is a day’s work for two men. 

The same, 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, is worth to put up $1.33 1-3 per square. 

The same, with shoe and heavy caps, is worth $2.16 per squire. The 
capping to wainscoting is ordinary moulding from 1% in. by % to 2 in. 
by 1% in. 

Panel wainscotting, mill worked, ready to put up, inclu|ling capping, 
shoe or base, is worth for labor $2.00 per square. 

Hand-worked panel wainscoting is of so various a kind that definite 
prices of labor cannot be given without specifications. In a general way, 
the price per square for getting out and putting up will vary from $2.00 to 


$16.00 per square. 
The above prices are for soft wood. For hard wood add 50 per cent. 


Base BoaArDs. 


Plain base 6 to 10 inches wide, put up before plastering, is worth 1 
cent per lineal foot for labor. Two hundred feet is a good day’s work for 
man with mill-dressed lumber. 

The same put on after plastering, including putting on grounds, is 
worth 1% cents per lenial foot. 

Plain base after plastering, with molding, leveling or cooing, by hand— 
mill-dressed stuff—is worth 2 cents per lineal foot to get out and place in 
the building. 

STAIRS. 


The wall string is the board with which the ends of the steps are fixed 
next to the wall. 
_ The face string is the board that carries the outer end of the steps and 
risers. 

The ¢vead is the horizontal board of the step. 

The riser is the upright board of the step. 

newel post is the upright post at the lower step to receive the hand- 
rail. 

The hand-rail is the rail supported by balusters. 
columns or pillars to support the rail. 

The number of rises is found by dividing the distance from floor to 
floor by the height of the rise. 

The height of each rise is found by dividing the distance from floor to 
floor by the height of the rise. 

Tne number of treads is one less than the number of rises. 


Balusters are small 





The width of each treadis found by dividing the rises by the number of 
treads and adding the projection. 

Rises vary in height from 4 to 8 inches, Treads run from 8 to 14 inches. 

It will be impracticable to give detail qacwe for all variety of stair work 
on account of the diversity of designs. e simply give a few as an illus- 
tration. The labor on rough, open stairs for cellars or stables, when no 
rises are used, is worth cand éoitgs per tread. Straight stairs, between par- 
titions, 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches long, with 6 inch to 9 inch head, 
and 7 inch to 8 inch risers are worth 25 cents per riser. 

Winding stairs, same dimensions, 40 cents per riser. Open straight 
Stairs, risers 6% to 8 inches, treads 6 to 11 inches. Housed in wall 
string, mitred to face string; moulded nosing, including putting up 
turned balusters. and plain round or oval rail, with 6 inch to 8 inch turned 
newel post, are worth for labor go cents to $1 per riser. 

The same stairs winding, charge $2 per riser for the winding steps, and 
$1 for straight steps. Putting on brackets outside of stringer is worth 
from 3 to 8 cents per bracket. 

The following is a list of the approximate prices of stair material : 


NEWEL Posts. 


A turned newel post of cherry or blackwalnut, 5 inches in diameter, 
with cap, is worth $2,50; 6 inches, $3 ; and 8 inches, $3.50. 

Octagon newel posts, walnut, oak, or cherry, with ornamental cap, 
8 inches, $6 ; 9 inches, $6.50; and 12 inches, $8.50, 

Newel posts veneered with fancy woods, with carving on plenth and 
cap and moulded sunk panels, will vary from $15 to $50 each. 


BALUSTERS. 


Turned balusters, walnut or cherry, from 2 feet 4 inches to 3 feet, are 
worth, 1% inch, 7 cents; 2 inches, 12 cents; and 2% inches, 16 cents 
each. Oak and ash twenty per cent less. 

Fluted or octagon balusters, walnut or cherry, 2 inches, 16 cents ; 24 
inches, 20 cents; 234 inches, 25 cents each. ancy balusters for high 
forced stairs may run from 30 to 50 cents each. 


RAILs, 


Walnut or cherry, 3% inch, 12% cents; 4 inch, 15 cents; 4% inch, 16 
cents; and 5 inch, 18 cents per lineal foot. Raised back rails, walnut or 
cherry, 4 inch, 22 cents ; § inch, 27 cents: 5% inch, 32 cents ; and 6 inch, 
34 cents per_lineal foot. Fancy raised back rails, from 6 to 7 inches, will 
vary from 40 to 60 cents per foot. 


Doors. 


The price of doors may be had from any dealer’s catalogue. The labor 
account is as follows: A fair day’s work for one man is setting 5 door 
frames a day, and putting on ordinary casing. He will also hang and 
finish 5 doors per day, or 80 cents a door complete. The above is for 
6 feet to 7 feet 6 inch doors, and 15¢ inch thick. From 7 feet 6 inch to 9 
feet doors and 134 inch thick—a day’s work of setting and casing 3 frames 
per day or hanging and finishing 3 doors per day—or, $1.33 1-3 per door 
complete. 


MouLpINnG SINGLE Door CASINGs, 


For 6 feet to 7 feet 6 inch doors, and 3 inch mouldings—one man will 
mould 6 door casings, two sides per day, or 33 I-3 cents per door; with 
4% inch moulding, 5 doors per day, or 40 cents per door. Mouldings 
with two members about one half above number, 7 feet 6 inches to g feet 
doors, single moulding two sides, 5 openings per day. The same with 
double members to moulding 2% openings per day. 

Door frames when had from factory are cased both sides for inside 
doors and one side door for outside doors. 


Siipinc Doors. 


The frames for a pair of sliding doors with double joint, including 
casings each side is worth from $2.50 to $3 per frame. 

The same with segment top will vary from $5 to $7.50; setting either 
one of the above frames, putting down the track and lining the pocket is 
worth from $2.50 to $3 for labor. Setting, hanging and trimming a pair 
of sliding doors will take a man about 1 days, or $2.35 per door. 


Fo.tpinc Doors. 


The frame for a pair of folding doors with opening 5 feet by 8 feet 6 
inches, with single joints, including casing each side, is worth from $2.25 
to $3 per opening. Segment top, same size opening, $5 to $7. Setting 
the frame for a pair of folding doors wil take a man three-quarters of a 
day, or $1.50 per frame. 

Fitting, hanging and trimming a pair of folding doors will take one 
man a day and a quarter, or $2.25 per door. 

Moulding, sliding and tolding door casings square top opening s feet 
by 8 feet 6inches in both sides, single member ; a day’s work is 4 openings 
per day, or 50 cents per door. If moulding is double member, two open- 
ings per day, or $1 per door; segment top with same size of swing. The 
moulding will cost $2 per opening over the fence of a square top, and 
one man will put on the moulding with a single member in one-half a day, 
or $1 per opening. Double member, one day, or $2 per opening. 

Setting door frames in brick buildings will cost the same as for 
buildings. 

PLAIN Door FRAMES. 


Outside frames with casings on one side for doors, from 2 feet 6 inches 
x 6 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 8 inches x 6 feet 8 inches, are worth from $1.75 
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to $2.50 each. The same for inside doors with casing on both sides, are 
worth from $2 to $2.75. 
Door TRIMMINGS. 


Butts 3 x 3% inches, for cheap trimmings, are worth 6% cents per pair, 
and a common mortise or rim-lock with brown knob, 18 cents each ; 3 x 3 
butts, 7 cents, and 314 x 31%4, 10 cents each; 4x 4,13 cents. A good 
mortise lock with brown or white knobs, brass key, face and bolt, is worth 
35 cents. Outside door locks vary from 33 1-3 cents to $1 a pair; average 
price would be 50 cents. 

Sliding door locks, 4 x 5, brass key and face, $1 each. Iron track for 
door, 3 cents per foot, brass track, 20 cents. A very good rabbited lock, 
without night works, $1.15, with night works, $2 to $3.50 each. 

Screws for putting on above trimmings, 15 cents a gross. The labor 
account for trimming doors will be found under the head of doors. 


WINDows. 


The price of the sash, including glass and glazing for all sizes of win- 
dows may be had from the dealers’ catalogues. Window frames, factory- 
made, simply have outside casings and jambs. One man will cut the 
openings and set five frames per day, of an average size, say 2 ft. 6 in. by 
6 ft., in a frame building, and can set the same number in a brick build- 
ing, or 40 cents per opening. 

As the brick work goes up the carpenter must plumb up the frames 
occasionally, so that a fair estimate would be both alike. 

In larger openings, setting from two to four frames per day would be 
fair work, or from 50c. to $1. per window. 


INSIDE CASINGS. 


One man will case 12 windows per day of windows 2 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft., or 
one cent per lineal foot of the casing. 
Moulding window casings, same price per foot as door casing. 


WINDOW FRAMES. 


For wood buildings, plain rail sash, 8 or 12 lights, with outside casings, 
‘an average price would be as follows: 

§ x 10, $1; 10x 12, $1.35; 10x 14, $1.65; 10x 16, $2. 

With check-rail sash, outside casinus: 8x 10, $1.65; 10x12, $1.80; 
10 x 14, $2; 10x 16, $2.20; 10x 18, $2.40. 

Plain window frames for brick buildings: 8x10,$2; 10x 12, $2.10; 
10x 14, $2.35; 10x 16, $2.05 ; 12 x 24, $3.50. 

Box window frames: 8 x 10, $2.65; 10x 12, $2.80; 10x 14, $3; 10x 16, 
$3.25 ; 12 x 24, $4.00. 

The same frames with segment outside and square inside, are worth 
4o cents more. 

PANTRY AND CLOSET WorRK. 


In ordinary work of this kind one man will get out and put up 50 to 75 
lineal feet of shelving 12 inches wide per day, or will make and put up 
five drawers 15 in. wide by 18 in. deep, including racks and fitting. 

If the drawers are dove-tailed, four is a day’s work. Stripes and hooks. 
One man can put up 50 to 8o lineal feet of strips, and put on closet hooks, 
about 12 inches apart, in one day. 


PORCHES, 


These differ so widely in design, that prices per foot linear cannot be 
given without specifications, as they will vary from $1 a foot upwards. In 
an ordinary porch, figure the sills and joists as in framing; also roof, labor, 
ceiling and cornice the same as in other parts of the building, and charge 
for whatever extra work the design may call for. 


BLINDs, 


These are made and sold by the foot, measuring height of the window 
on one side only ; 50 to 60 cents per lenial foot, including trimming and 
hanging, is a fair price. Inside blinds, O. G. panel or rolling slats, ordi- 
nary with, are worth $1 per foot, complete in the building. If inside 
blinds are of hard wood they are worth from 14 to double the price of 
pine. 

PLASTERING. 


The number of yards is simply the area of all the walls and ceilings. 

One hundred yards of plastering will require 1,400 laths, 4% bushels of 
lime, 18 bushels of sand, 9 pounds of hair and 5 pounds of nails for two 
coat work. 

Three men and one helper will put on 450 yards in a day’s work,fof 
two-coat work, and will put on a hard finish for 300 yards. 

Retail cost of three-coat work for 100 yards of plastering : 


Seven bushels of lime at 30 cts 

Four-fifths of a load of sand at $2.25........-cccsccccccoccccscvccscecs amen 
Nine pounds of hair at 65 cents 

Five pounds of nails at 4% cts 

Lathing 100 yards at"2¥% cts 

Plastering, 2 coats, t man, 2-3 of a day 

Helper, 1-5 of a day 

Hard finished, 1 day’s work 

Making mortar and scaffolding.........++s+++++ occee 


I a ee edie sce tovsee ss ccdaccbeednicccadseedeetbntes «++ $16.00 
or, sixteen cents per yard. 
PAINTING. 


Painting is done by the yard at the present prices of lead and oil, 
House painting in plain colors will cost on an average: 





que 


For one coat 7 cents per yard ; two coats, 14 cents per yard: 

—_ 21 cents per yard. ¢ 
ne coat or priming will take for 1oo yards of paintin 

lead and 4 gallons of oil. Two coat work, 4 peunis of lead andg eae 
of oil. Three coat the same quantity as two coats, so that a fair este ~ 
for 100 yards of three coat work would be 100 pounds of Jead and 16 = 
lons of oil. _ 

A day’s word on outside of a building is 100 yards of first coat and 80 
yards of either second or third coat. An ordinary door including casings will 
on both sides, make 8 yards to 10 yards of painting, or say 5 yards to a 
door without the casings. An ordinary window 2% to 3 yards. 50 yards 
of common graining is a day’s work for a grainer and one man to rub in 

In measuring up outside work, use the rule for plain surfaces. In com. 
nion painting, run your tape line ever all the mouldings in and out, and 
this, with the width of the cornice multiplied by its length, will give the 
area. It is customary to add from one-third to one-half for the bracket 
painting. In painting blinds of ordinary size, 12 is a fair day’s work for 
one coat, and 9 pounds of lead and 1 gallon of oil will paint them. In 
measuring up inside base, it is customary to reckon 9 inches in width and 
upwards to 1 foot as 12 inches. 


three 


NAILS. 


One thousand feet of true stuff will require 10 pounds of 20-penny nails 
1 square of siding or ceiling, 214 pounds 8-penny, and the same for a 
square of roof boards or sheathing, and 1,000 shingles will take 6 pounds 
of shingle nails. ‘ 
BRICK AND STONE Work. 


A day’s work in excavating and filling into cart or wheelbarrow, is 11 
or 12 cubic yards of common earth, or 7 to 8 yards of clay or coarse gravel, 
or 12% to 14 cents per yard. In limestone or sandstone, a day’s work in 
quarrying will range from one-half to one cord of stone. 


STONE Work. 

A perch is 16% feet long, 1% feet wide and 1 foot high, and contains 
2414 cubic feet. In estimates 25 cubic feet is figured as a perch. 

A perch in the wall contains about 22 cubic feet of stone and 3 cubic 
feet of mortar. 

The waste ordinarily allowed in laying stone walls from the rock mea- 
surement is one-fifth. 

A cubic yard of rubble masonry laid in the wall contains 1 1-5 cubic 
yards of undressed stone and % of a cubic yard of mortar. 

Four perches or 100 cubic feet of wall will contain ordinarily 1 cord of 
stone or 128 cubic feet, 1 barrel of lime, or say 2% bushels and 5 barrels 
of sand. 

A day’s work for a mason’s helper is moving 4 to 5 perches of stone and 
mix and carry to the mason sufficient mortar to lay them. 

A mason will lay in 1 day from 4 to 5 perches of rubble masonry in sand- 
stone, or 3 perches in limestone. In many locations sandstone is deliv- 
ered for $1 per perch, and the labor for laying in ordinary walls, including 
lime and sand, from 75 cents to $1 per perch. 


STONE ASHLERS. 
These are ordinarily 3 feet to 5 feet long, 1 foot high, and 4 to 6 inches 
thick. 
The price of the rough stone will vary according to locality. The labor 
on ashlers, including setting, is per square foot as follows : 
Fine posts, hammerwork, limestone, 28 cents; sandstone, 21 cents. 
Medium, “ = sos * ” _. 
Rough, “ “ 15 “ “ 12% 


Freestone ashlers, sawed, are furnished at the mills for 20 to 30 cents 
per square foot, and caps and sills for ordinary windows and doors from 
$1.15 to $1.50 each. 

BRICKWORK. 


The labor and material of brickwork is estimated by the 1,000 brick. In 
measuring up brick walls it is not customary to deduct for openings. To 
ascertain the number of bricks in a wall: First obtain the number of su- 
perficial feet, and multiply this by 7 for a 4-inch wall—by 14 for an 8-inch 
wall—2z for a 12-:nch wall—and 28 for a 16-inch wall. If thicker than 16 
0 for each additional 4 inches in thickness add 7 bricks per square 
oot. 

One thousand five hundred brick is an average day’s work for outside 
and inside walls, and we take three-quarters of a barrel of lime and 9 
bushels of sand to make the mortar. The number of brick a mason will 
lay in a day on a plain wall depends largely upon its thickness. On 8- 
inch work, 1,200 to 1,400; on 12-inch work, 1,500 to 2,000, and on 16-inch 
work, 2,000 to 2,500; veneered work, or single back walls attached to 
wood-work is much slower, from 400 to 600 brick is regarded a day's 
work ; this includes tying the brick with nails to the frame-work, or 
sheathing. 

The following is given as an illustration of the cost of furnishing and 
laying 1,500 brick, or one day’s work. 

1,500 brick at $6 per M 
% barrel of lime at $1 
9 bushels of sand at 5c 
1 day's work for mason 
1 day’s work for helper......... tkieiadiie-oasebitatley tole diane ee Senennees on 


$13.45 

or $8.96 per M. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult problems, and the most unsatisfactory 
when done, is the damage to a brick wall by fire and water. Too often the 
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real damages is but slight, whilst the indefinite imaginative damage is 
what makes the over-charge in the average builder’s estimate ; with many 
claimants it is a sort of hallucination, a looking ahead for some undefined 
injury to come, and which can in his estimation never be made good 
without a large payment in excess of the actual loss. As a general rule 
the claim on a damaged wall is 20 per cent for the actual damage to the 
wall,and 80 per cent for the damage to the claimants’ peace of mind. 
Avery fair way to agree upon, is the per cent of damage to the wall. 
Estimate the cost of a new wall ; deduct for difference between new and 
old (if any) and pay percentage. Ordinarily unless the adjuster is a 
proficient at guessing damages, it is always preferable to rely on actual 
figures than run the hazard of a guess. Besides the average company 
rather prefers arithmetical conclusions to lump guess work, however good 
the adjuster may deem himself in getting at damages by a sort of intui- 


tive lump process. 
CHIMNEYS. 


Common flues and ordinary chimneys are worth from 40 to 75 cents per 
running foot, including labor and material. In large chimneys, with fire- 
places, get the number of brick, charge for lime ani sand the same as in 
brick walls, and estimate the labor at double the price of plain walls of 


same thickness. 
PLUMBING. 


Space will not allow to give this subject in anything like detail. The 
sure way is to give your specifications to some good firms and get their 
figures, At present prices in the larger cities and towns of Ohio, gas 
pipes of the different sizes required in a building are furnished and put in 
from 8 to 10 cents per foot. 

In plumbing for bath rooms and closets 14-inch pipe is used for water, 
% inch for supply, and 4 inch upon pipes for soil pipe. An average price 
would be for material and putting in the building: 14-inch pipe, lead, 33% 
cents per foot ; 54-inch pipe, lead, 28 cents per foot, and soil pipe, 30 cents 
er foot. 

' Bath tubs will vary in price from $10 to $15 ; double bath cocks, $10to 
$12.50; single, $1.50 to $2.75 ; wash bowl cocks, from $1.75 to $2.50 

A fair find for a cornice wash bowl, marble, with stop cocks and en- 
closed with casings, including connections with water pipes, will vary 
from $9 to $15 ; water closet basin and connections, $4 to $6. 

There are many items connected with buildings, other than dwellings, 
which will be impossible to discuss in this report without making it too 
voluminous. Already it has extended further than the writer intended. 
We have simply endeavored to indicate a process by which an adjuster 
canmake his own estimates or intelligently receive the estimates made 
by others, and leave to the good judgment of the fraternity the proper 
methods of making the application. We present this report as an offer 
ing to the insurance literature of the Northwestern Association, not with 
the expectation that perfection has been reached, or that its contents are 
beyond the pale of criticism, but simply to add our mite to the generous 
and highly-valued contributions from the membership which has made 
this association so great a power for good. 


FROM THE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC. 
The following telegram was read from Mr. A. P. Flint, President, and 
Mr. J. W. Staples, Secretary, of the Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific, 


The Pacific Association sends greeting. May wisdom dictate, discre- 
tion guide, and harmony prevail in all your councils. Our hopes, our fears, 
our aims are one. 


Mr. W. B. Cornell proposed that the following reply be transmitted : 


We thank you, brothers, for your friendly greeting : 
Wisdom shall dictate, discretion guide our meeting. 
Be of good cheer, we pray you ; for we are full of grit, 
‘The day is yet far distant when we re-insure and quit. 
The reading of this reply elicited much laughter, and the suggestion by 
Mr. Cornell was approved. 
The convention then adjourned to 8 P. M. 





FIRST DAY.—EVENING SESSION, 


The opening business of the evening session was a motion of Mr. R. J. 
Smith, to appoint a committee to make nominations for the executive 
committee for the ensuing year. The motion prevailed and the chairman 
appointed the following committee : 

Messrs. Ferguson, Illinois; Waters, Ohio ; Porter, Michi an; Atwell, Indiana; Clarke, 


Missouri; Zollers, lowa ; Potter, Wisconsin ; Rice, vmcnges Eaton, Minnesota ; Clark- 
son, Kansas ; Waggoner, Nebraska ; Anderson, Tennessee, and Brown, of Nebraska, at large. 


Fiour MILL HAzarDs. 

The president called the attention of the convention to the advance 

Sheets of a valuable work on ‘The Flour Mills of Minneapolis and 
Vicinity,” by an underwriter (Mr. Stone). 

The original programme for the evening had embraced a paper on the 

“Fire Hazard of Flour Mills,” by George H. Christian, of Minneapolis. 











The chairman stated that as Mr. Christian was interested in the loss which 
had occurred, he did not wish at that time to write on the subject, but at 
a later date he would do so. 

Mr. W. B. Cornell explained that Mr. Christian had intended to write 
about the mills from a miller’s stand point, and, if he recollected right, 
“the stand point had been all blown to thunder.” [Laughter.] 

THE “ OMNIBUS.” 

A special order having been set for 8.30 P. M., and that hour arriving, 
the President introduced the general agent of the Manufacturers -Fire and 
Marine, of Boston, Mr. George C. Clarke, of Chicago, who read the 
“ Omnibus, a Collection of Anonymous Contributions.” The first letter 
was a comment on the present situation, discussing the prospect of a na- 
tional board. The second part was “ An Episode.” The third was acomment 
on the inconsistencies of underwriters, commenting on the fact that the 
field men of the companies were uniformly opposed to the national board. 
Several examples of unwarranted reduction of rates were included. After 
a bundle of suggestions and conundrums came a long letter hinting at 
various improvements, and a considerable change or rather addition to 
the aims and objects of the Association. The reading of Mr. Clarke’s 
was far superior to any up to this point, and greatly enhanced the interest 
in his paper. 

On motion of Mr. J. O. Wilson, the suggestion as to changes in the 
Constitution and objects of the Association, was referred to the Committee 
on the Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws. 

THE QUESTION OF RATES. 

Mr. J. L. Cunningham, secretary of the Glens Falls insurance company, 
read a practical and highly interesting paper on the topic, “ Is it so Much 
a Question of Rates ?” 


[Mr. Cunningham's paper was one of the most interesting and valuable 
papers read before the convention. On account of its great length, we are 
reluctantly compelled to defer its publication until next month.—EbDIToR 
THE SPECTATOR. ] 


The Convention then adjourned to Thursday at 10.30 A. M. 





SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 
The Association re-assembled at 10.30 A. M. on Thursday. 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL BOARD. 
The Secretary read the following telegram from President Baker, of the 
National Board: 


PHILADELPHIA, September 18. 
I. S. BLacKweLprr, President Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest : 

The president of the National Board sends greeting to his co-workers in their efforts to 
elevate the standard of fire insurance interests, suggesting this maxim as an eprepriats 
watchword in these days of competition and demoralization: ‘* One for all and ail for one.”’ 

ALFRED G. BAKER, President. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


The Executive Committee presented a report recommending the admis- 
sion of the following applicants for membership : 


Mr. E. B, Ames, of Minneapolis, state agent of the Scottish Commercial. 

Mr. 1). Schultz, of Milwaukee, general agent of the Milwaukee Mechanics. 

Mr. Heward A. Blo:som, of St. Louis, special agent, of the Shoe and Leather. 

Mr. E. W. Brownell, of Cincinnati, general adjuster of the Atna. 

Mr. A. L, Black, of Dayton, general adjuster of the Kenton. 

Mr. W. W. Caldwell of Chicago, general agent Peoples, of Newark, and the New 


Hampshire. 

The report was concurred in. 

GRAIN WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS. 

The first on the order of exercises was a paper by Mr. W. T. Clarke, of 
Kansas city, on “ Grain Warehouses and Elevators.” Mr. Clarke prefaced 
his paper with the explanation that it was not quite completed. The ele- 
vator was almost distinctively an American institution, growing out of 
the necessities of handling large quantities of grain. To show the growth 
of the trade the speaker noted that the amount handled in the ten years 
ended in 1878, was 480 per cent greater than that in the previous ten years. 
The reader then described the best way of building and equipping a model 
elevator. The remainder of the paper was omitted, but will be com- 
pleted and printed with the proceedings. 


Appress BY Dr. J. A. FowLER. 


The hour fixed by special order for Dr. Fowler’s address having arrived 
the President said he took great pleasure in introducing to the conven- 
tion, Dr. J. A. Fowler, of Philadelphia, editor of The American Exchange 
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and Review. Dr. Fowler then delivered, with fine effect, a thoughtful 
paper on “The Fire Account, Physical, Personal and Moral.” If ap- 
plause in any degree repay a speaker for his effort, the eloquent author 
must have been more than pleased. When quiet had been restored, 
President Blackwelder arose and said he knew he but spoke the 
sentiment of the association when he said they had listened to the elo- 
quent address of Dr. Fowler with a great deal of satisfaction and profit, 
and he hoped the gentleman would accept their hearty thanks for the 
brilliant entertainment which he had afforded them. 


CHIMNEYS AND FUEL. 


Mr. Daniel Morse, of Detroit, state agent of the Home insurance com- 
pany, of New York, then read a paper on “Chimneys and Fuel.” The 
reader began his history in the thirteenth century, and traced the im- 
provements in chimneys down along until he reached the present genera- 
tion. He lamented the fact that the faulty construction of chimneys in 
the western and northwestern states caused 65 per cent of the honest 
losses. The need of a remedy was great, and, if a reform were made, it 
would have to be through the efforts of the companies and their local 
agents. The most dangerous chimneys were those called hanging, and 
next, the bracket. These could be driven out by an increase in the rates. 
The model chimney should be placed on a good foundation, run up 
straight, and never very near the wood. This chimney should be six or 
eight inches thick, and there should be soot-pouches at the bottom. A 
flue for wood should have 192 square inches; for soft coal, 128 inches, 
and for hard coal, 96 inches. 

The convention then adjourned to 2 P. M. 


SECOND DAY.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Shortly after 2 o’clock the convention re-assembled : 
A report of the executive committee was heard, which recommended 
that the following gentlemen be admitted as members of the association- 


Mr. W. G. McCormick, Chicago, general agent of the Newark City. 
Mr. S. F. Covington, of Cincinnati, president of the Globe. 

Mr. John J. Covington, of Cincinnati, general adjuster. 

Mr. 


J. A. Niceiy, of St. Louis, special agent of the Scottish Commercial. 


On motion they were admitted. 


LEGISLATION, ETC. 


Mr. Holloway, from the committee on that part of the president’s 
address which related to legislation and court decisions, reported : 


(x.) That in the matter of legislation all members ought always to use their influence in a 
quiet, neighborly way with their representatives in the several legislatures in such a man- 
ner and to the end that such representatives may clearly understand the claims, rights and 
equities of acts relating to insurance from the standpoint of underwriters. We believe such 
a course would ultimately secure more intelligent consideration of bills presented or acts 
passed relating to insurance. 

(2.) Concerning the rights of companies before the courts, we havea firm belief that 
some time in the future public sentiment will (in part at least) react, and that fair-minded 
men and jurists will recognize that insurance companies have some rights which should be 
respected, 

Therefore, your committee recommend that in cases where the laws or rulings of courts 
are specially severe and unfair we should labor as individuals, by careful examination of the 
busi ) panies, a thorough pruning of uncertain risks, and in all cases to render it 
more difficult for parties to secure undue advantages over the companies when they secure 
policies. When the supply of good insurance is limited, or lessened, or rendered more diffi- 
Cult to be obtained, the condition of contracts will begreatly improved. We believe such 
unjust statutes as the one now in force in Wisconsin must be mod fied through the demands 
of the people, or ultimately great damage will be inflicted upon the commercial interests of 
the state, Doubtless some united action on the part of companies might effect gr.at good 
in the direction of securing modifications of the specially obnoxious fe.:tures of the law 
referred to. 





(Signed.) G,. A. Hottoway, 
g: H. See cy, Jr., 
. E, WaGGoner. 


The report was accepted. 


UNIFORM REPORTS ON THE CAUSES OF FIREs. 

Mr. E. E. Ryan, of Chicago, took the floor and spoke regretting that 
there was not more general discussion entered into by the members on the 
various topics treated upon in the essays presented. He thought it might 
be a question if they did not have too many essays and too little discus- 
sion. Very few know the causes of fires, and where reports are made 
in different cities, the formula used varies so much that the reports can 
not be put to practical use. He advocated the association taking up the 
matter and adopting a uniform list of causes, and endeavoring to get re- 
ports from the different fire departments on the uniform basis, so that the 
figures might be utilized. 

ARBITRATION. 


M. Joseph M. Rogers, of Chicago, assistant-general agent of the 
Phoenix, of Brooklyn, has prepared an essay on the subject of “ Arbitra- 





tion,” but was unavoidably absent. Col. J. M. Dresser read it for hi 
as follows: ‘ ? 


In the adjustment of fire losses we have two chief objects in view- 

1. To pay the assured a fair indemnity for his insured loss, ‘ 

2. To do it in such a way as to convince him of its fairnes 
quently to leave him reasonably satisfied. 

There is, we presume, no respectable insurance company which desires 
to pay an honest loser a less sum than he is justly entitled to; yet owin 
to the fact that nearly, if not quite, all propertyowners, no matter hae 
honest they may be, do over-estimate the value of what belongs to them 4 
very frequently requires the greatest ingenuity to convince them that their 
loss is small as it actually is. This tendency to overestimate is noticed 
in the case of Germania Fire Insurance Company vs. Casteel, VII, Law 
Journal, p. 254 (April, 1878), where the Court says, if the Overvaluation 
“could be accounted for upon the hypothesis that it is merely the result 
of the general disposition natural in property-owners to put a favorable 
estimation on their property, it will not affect the policy,” and the principle 
is distinctly recognized by the courts in all cases where a defence is sought 
on the ground of over-valuation, and every adjuster knows how univer. 
sally claimants over-estimate their losses after a fire. 

Hence the aim in every honest adjustment should be not only to pay 
the claimant his loss, but to convince him of its fairness, or else he wil] 
always feel that undue advantage has been taken of him. 

There are two ways of settling the amount of a loss amicably; one by 
mutual agreement, the other by arbitration. 

If the adjuster has sufficient experience, or knowledge of the peculiar 
property lost or damaged to determine the loss himself, it better accom. 
plishes both objects to mutually agree with the claimant upon the amount 
of loss on each item specifically than to refer it to arbitration, as after a 
claimant has gone through the loss, and agreed upon each item, he must 
feel satisfied that the adjustment is a fair one. It is better to do this even 
though the claimant may, in some cases, appear exorbitant. 

Very frequently, however, it is impossible for the parties to agree, and 
when they cannot, the question of amount of loss or damage is a proper 
subject for arbitration. Aside from the policy or contract itself, an insur- 
ance company has no right to force a claimant into arbitration, though 
any proper question or questions may by mutual argeement be submitted, 
and no matter how broad the submission may be, if the arbitration has 
been properly conducted and an award rendered, it will be binding on 
both parties, if no fraud or misconduct has been exercised. 

Nearly, if not quite, every policy has some clause or clauses providing 
for arbitration. These clauses are not, however, uniform, though each has 
the same object in view. We will direct our remarks more especially to 
what is known as the National Board form of policy, and will reasonably 
presume that every adjuster will, before attempting to enforce the condi- 
tions of any policy, take the trouble to make himself familiar with its pe- 
culiar provisions. 

The National Board form has the three following clauses bearing upon 
this subject : 

When personal property is damaged the assured shall forthwith cause it to be 
put in order, assorting and arranging the various articles according to their kinds, 
separating the damaged from the undamaged, and shall cause an inventory to be 
made, and furnished to the company, of the whole, naming the quantity, quality, 
and cost of each article. The amount of sound value and of damage shall then be 
ascertained by appraisal of each article by competent persons (not interested in the 
loss as creditors or otherwise, nor related to the assured), to be mutually appointed 
by the assured and the company - their r-port, in writing, to be made under oath, 
before any magistrate or other properly commissioned person—one-half the 
appraiser's fees to be paid by the assured. The company reserves the right to take 
the whole or any part of the articles at their appraised value; and until! such proofs, 
declarations and certificates are produced, and examinations and appraisals are 
permitted by the claimant, the loss shall not be payable. 

In case differences shall arise touching any loss or damage, after proof thereof 
has been received in due form, the matter shall, at the written request of either 
party, be submitted to impartial arbitrators, whose award in writing shall be bind- 
ing on the parties as to the amount of such loss or damage, but shall not decide the 
liability of the company under this policy, and it shall be optional with the company 
to repair, rebuild or replace the property lost or damaged wih other of like kind 
and quality within a reasonable time, giving notice of their intentions so to do 
within sixty days after receipt of proof herein required; and as a parx of the pre- 
liminary proofs of loss the insured shall, if required, furnish plans and specifica- 
tions of the buildings destroyed. i 

Itis furthermore hereby provided and mutually agreed, that no suit or action 
against the company for the recovery of any claim by virtue of this rolicy shall be 
sustainable in any court of law or chancery, until after an award shall have been 
obtained, fixing the amount of such claim in the above manner provided, nor 
unless such suit or action shall be commenced within twelve wonths next ensuing 
after the loss shall occur; and should any suit or action be commenced against this 
company, after the expiration of the aforesaid twelve months, the lapse of time 
shall be taken and deemed as conclusive evidence against validity of each claim, 
any statute of limitation to the contrary notwithstandi= g. 


S, and conse- 


Before proceeding further, we will here suggest that there is a difference 
between an agreement to submit and an actual submission. The clauses 
referred to above, as are all such provisions in policies, are only agree- 
ments that in case a loss shall occur, certain questions shall be submitted 
to arbitration in case a difference shall arise. Some policies have provis- 
ions so broad that they attempt to settle a// questions, and with these it 
is sometimes a very close or doubtful question whether they will be main- 
tained, while any question either of law or fact may be provided for in the 
policy by requiring it to be submitted to arbitration, the older decisions 
refuse to hold an agreement which provides that all questions shall be 
submitted, on the ground that the object of effect of the provisions 1s to 
oust them of their jurisdiction; but there is a very marked inclination on 
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the later decisions to hold these clauses good, as the courts have the more | indifferent person of his own choice, and without right of challenge from 
eglightened view, that parties have the right to select their own tribunals, | the other. The contract frequently provides how the arbitrators shall be 
and they should prevent litigation rather than encourage it. Hence they | chosen, and their number. Where it does so, of course this method must 
hold that where these clauses are only incidental to the contract, and | be followed, but if no method be provided in the contract it is a subject 
especially when they apply to certain questions, they are valid. for agreement. We will not favor either method, as each has its advan- 
A court of equity will not enforce specific performance of this agree- | tages and disadvantages. In regard to the number of arbitrators, we 
would favor not exceeding three, or two arbitratorsand one umpire, 


ment, nor in fact of the submission itself. The only remedy for the 
failure or refusal of a claimant to comply with the agreement is either in a 
suit for damages, or else where the agreement specifies that “no suit 
shall be sustainable until an award shall have been obtained under the 
agreement, etc,,” as is the casein the National Board form, it may be 
plead in bar and will defeat the action provided the proper steps have 
been taken by the company. In case of the refusal of an insurance com- 
any to submit according to the agreement, claimant’s remedy is not, in 
himself selecting the arbitrators, as is sometimes done, having an ex parte 
appraisement, but he can only sue for, and recover damages as for a breach 
of contract. 

But to take up these clauses seriatim ; 

The First Clause referred to relates, by its terms, only to cases where per- 
sonal property is damaged, and does not apply to property of a real 
nature, nor to cases of total loss. Whether in cases coming properly 
under this clause, a claimant can maintain an action before an offer is 
made by him to appraise, we have some doubt. He certainly could not 
ifthe clause did not provide a settlement by mutual agreement. We are 
inclined, however, to think, if a claimant notifies the insurer or her agent 
of the loss, and proceeds to put his goods in order, and makes the inven- 
tory and furnishes same to the company according to the requirement of 
this condition, as the next step is to mutually agree, an effort must be 
made by the insurer to agree, and in case no agreement can be arrived at, 
it would be safe at least to notify assured to arbitrate or appraise. 

The Second Clause referred to applies to any loss or damage, whether 
total or partial, and whether to real or personal property, but limits the 
finality of the award to the simple question of amount of loss or damage. 
Under the second clause it would not be safe to rely upon the. want of 
notice from the assured to submit to arbitration as a bar to a suit, not- 
withstanding the third condition referred to. If the insurer or adjuster 
has made a writ/en request to submit the question of amount of loss or 
damage to arbitration in a proper way, there is no question but that the 
failure or refusal of the assured to comply with the agreement would be 
a bar to any action which might be brought. 

The Third Clause above referred to provides the remedy for a failure 
or refusal of assured to comply with the agreement, and makes this failure 
agood defense to any suit or action; and this clause has been sustained 
recently in several instances by the courts. 

The “ Submission” is the agreement by which the questions in contro- 
versy are submitted. In order to prevent any confusion, we will explain 
that there are three kinds of submission, viz, Submissions Jendente Lite or 
lis pendens, Statutory Submissions and Submissions in fais. 

The former occurs during the pendency of a suit, and is always con- 
ducted by order of the court and with the advice of counsel, and hence 
does not call for our consideration. 

Statutory Submissions are made under and according to the statutes of 
a statle—with these we have nothing to do. 

Submissions zz fais are made under the common law and not under a 
statute. It is this class of submissions we are now considering. The 
right to submit 72 fais exists, notwithstanding a statute of the state pro- 
viding for submission together with form and the method of conducting 
same, and these statutes do not in any manner impair or modify the right 
of the submission 7 fais. 

It is the practice of adjusters in submitting questions to arbitration to 
fill out anew agreement, which is technically known as the submission, 
in which are named the arbitrators, and which agreement, we may say, 
generally varies from the conditions of the policy to a greater or less 
extent, 

This agreement will, of course, supersede the condition if it vary from 
it, that is, provided it is properly signed by proper parties competent to 
contract. 

In case such agreement is made, no particular form is required, except 
that it should specify that a difference has arisen between the parties, and 
the precise question to be submitted should be set out, and any special or 
peculiar duties or powers should be stated, as arbitrators are in the 
nature of agents of parties, and have no authority outside of the sub- 
mission. 

This written agreement is, however, not necessary, as the policy itself 
Sets out the question to be submitted, and at any rate the agreement may 
be by parol. If a claimant or insurer refuse to sign this written sub- 
Mission, the other party can not compel him to. 

If one party refuse to sign, but orally consents and nominates his 
arbitrators, this would have the same effect as to make a new submission 
in writing. If a claimant distinctly refuse to submit to arbitration, and 
this fact can be clearly shown, no notice to arbitrate is necessary, but it is 
always safest to serve a written notice on him, specifying that a difference 
has arisen, stating what the cifference is, and requesting him to submit 
the matter to arbitration, naming a time and place when and where 
arbitrators will be chosen. 

Reasonable time must be given the claimant to attend, and a reasonable 
place, but if the claimant attend without objection, this would waive all 
question as to time and place, even though the time and place are 
Specified as then and there. 

_ In choosing the arbitrators there are two ways: One, neutrally, that 
is, both parties must agree on each; and the other for each to select an 





though an agreemert to submit to one would be as binding as ifa 
larger one were chosen. 

Arbitrators are each in the nature of an agent of both parties. They 
must be impartial and must have no interest, as creditor or otherwise, in 
the matter in controversy. So if anarbitrator is related to either of the 
parties to the controversy, or has formed his opinion on the question sub- 
mitted, he is disqualified unless the fact is known to both parties. If, 
however, the interest relationship or preconceived opinion is known to 
both parties at the time of the submission, objection cannot be made on 
this ground to the award, as the parties have the right to select whom 
they will, even infants, femmes covert, or other disqualified persons. So if 
the disqualification be known to one of the parties, and not to the other, 
the party having the knowledge cannot object to the award on this ground, 
though the other may, and if the knowledge of disqualification come 
home to one of the parties during the submission, it is his duty to object 
at once to the arbitration proceeding, or else he cannot afterwards do it. 
Arbitrators have the most unlimited powers over the questions submitted 
to them ; they are not only the court and jury, but the court of last resort, 
from whose decision there is no appeal, both as to questions of law and 
fact, arising in the consideration of the matters submitted to them. They 
may have no knowledge of law, yet this does not disqualify them for 
decidirig the most abstruse questions, and their decision is final, provided 
they have acted in good faith. Mr. Chief Justice Shaw in the famous 
case of the Boston Water Power company vs. Gray, 6 Metc. 131, said, 
“When not limited by the terms of the submission, they (arbitrators) have 
authority to decide questions of law, necessary to the decision of the 
matter submitted, because they are judges of the parties own choosing. 
Their decision of matters of fact and law, thus acting within the scope 
of their authority, is conciusive upon the same principle that a final judg- 
ment of a court of last resort is conclusive.” 


PROCEEDINGS, 


If the submission requires that arbitrators shall be sworn, they should 
be. In fact, arbitrators should ciosely follow the directions and require- 
ments of the submission in all particulars, as this is their authority to act, 
and it confers all their powers. It is construed strictly, yet while it must 
be followed closely, at the same time the arbitrators have all powers 
necessarily incidental in the performance of the duties imposed upon 
them. 

It is the usual practice in the settlement of fire losses by arbitration for 
the claimant and adjuster to get together, select arbitrators, have them 
sworn, and for each party then and there to state to the arbitrators the 
questions in controversy and the evidence or facts relied upon to influ- 
ence or enable them to make up their decision. 

As arbitrators in insurance losses are generally experts, and the facts 
apparent on which they are to estimate, no evidence beyond this would 
seem to be necessary. Yet it is exceedingly important that each party 
have an opportunity to be fully heard. The arbitrators must all act to- 
gether, and in concert. It will not do for one to proceed alone, and then 
have the other to agree to his estimate. So if there be three arbitrators 
it is not sufficient for any two of them to proceed alone, unless the sub. 
mission provide that a majority may act, and not even then without no- 
tice to the other, as the parties have a right to the influence, arguments, 
judgments and suggestions of all three, and the two might arrive ata 
different conclusion could they have these. If, however, due notice is 
given to the third of the time and place of meeting, and he fail to attend, 
the majority may proceed, provided always the submission authorizes a 
majority to act. 

Arbitrators should hear all the evidence offered by either party bearing 
on the question. Itisimproper for them to hear any evidence unless 
both parties are present, or have notice and an opportunity to be present. 
So it is more improper for the arbitrators to hear either of the parties 
themselves unless the other party be present or have notice and oppor- 
tunity to be present. If, however, both parties have due notice of the time 
and place of hearing evidence or the statements of the other party, and 
one party voluntarily absents himself, he cannot make this objection. As 
there is probably more liability to looseness in these particulars we will 
repeat, all the arbitrators must act together, and when any evidence or 
statements are heard, both parties must have notice and an opportunity to 
be present. 

UMPIRE. 


Arbitrators have no power to select an umpire unless the submission 
so provide; but where the submission says that in case the two chosen 
cannot agree they shall select an umpire, they may choose the umpire, or 
third arbitrator, before they have ascertained they cannot agree, and, in 
fact, before they hear any evidence. It is the safest rule to have the ap- 
pointment of the umpire in writing, especially if the submission be in 
writing, and this writing should be returned as a part of the record of the 
proceedings. If the submission does not provide for an umpire, or one 
be chosen, and the parties without objection go before the three, they can- 
not raise objections after the award. 

If the umpire be chosen before the hearing, he may sit with the other 
arbitrators, but if not chosen till after a hearing and failure to agree, it 
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seems it will not be necessary to have a rehearing, unless demanded by 
one of the parties, in which event one must be had. 

There seems to be a distinction between an umpire and a third arbitra- 
tor, which is of considerable importance. If three arbitrators be chosen 
by the parties, as we have seen, the three must meet together, and even 
if the agreement specifies that a majority may act, any two cannot pro- 
ceed without first giving notice to the third and an opportunity to be pres- 
ent, but in case of an umpire, he need not attend or have notice of the 
meetings of the arbitrators, until they shall disagree. 


THE AWARD, 


The award is the final decision arrived at by the arbitrators. No special 
formula is necessary for this, and, in fact, it is not necessary that it should 
be in writing, though owing to the uncertainty and difficulty of proving 
oral awards, it is very much better that it should be in writing. The 
award must, however, conform to the requirements contained in the sub- 
mission, 

The award need not be itemized unless the submission require it, but it 
may be of one gross sum. In fact, we favor the method of returning the 
aggregate rather than the itemized statement, as the case will be much 
more closely buttoned up in this way. We say this because no case ever 
came under our observation where an insurance company was not willing 
to abide by the award, but we do frequently see cases where claimants 
seek to obtain more than is awarded them. They claim that some mis- 
take appears on the face of the award, that some item is left out, however 
trivial or immaterial it may be, and thus gain a colorable right, either legal 
or moral, to set aside or add to it. When the award is in writing, or re- 
quired to be, it should be signed by the arbitrators inthe presence of each 
other. Ifthere be three arbitrators they must all so sign, unless the sub- 
mission provide that a majority may act, in which case an opportunity must 
be given the third to sign; and in case he fails or refuses to sign, it will 
be better to state in the award that the third had notice and opportunity 
to sign, but failed or refused to do so. So it is better for the award to 
State that “all the arbitrators heard the cause,” though this may be 
proved afterwards if necessary. Yet, we are of the opinion that the re- 
cital of this fact shifts the onus probandi from the party who sustains the 
award to the one who attacks it. 

If the submission provides for a time of delivery and publication, the 
provision should be strictly followed. If it designates to whom, it should 
be returned to the person named, but if no one is designated it may be 
returned to either party demanding it, but each of the parties should be 
notified by the arbitrators either verbally or in writing of the award and 
what it is. Care should be taken to have this notice conform lite ally 
and strictly to the award. 

The arbitrators having once made the award and delivered and pub- 
lished the same, their powers are at anend. They are the /unctus officio, 
and cannot change or withdraw it, nor can they even correct it, if there 
be palpable errors or blunders, as for instance in their calculations. 

A court of equity would doubtless find some way to correct blunders 
apparent on the face of the award, but even then “the mistake must be 
such that no intrinsic evidence is necessary to establish it, and it must be 
really and not only a colorable mistake in computation. If it bea mistake 
in the principle upon which any part of the computation is based, it lies 
too deep to be reached by this principle.” So says Lord Thurlow. 

An award may be vacated for fraud or corruption or excess of authority 
or for gross mistake, but as it is not our purpose to discuss the subject 
beyond the limits of its practice among adjusters, and as we are now at 
the threshold of the lawyer’s province, whose domains we have neither 
the inclination nor ambition to enter, we will stop here, recommending to 
those who desire to pursue the subject further, the excellent work of 
Morse cn Arbitration and Award. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER Row, OF MICHIGAN. 


Mr. G. A. Holloway called attention to the fact that Mr. Satnuel H. 
Row, insurance commissioner of Michigan, was present, and upon invita- 
tion of the president Mr. Row took the floor. He spake briefly, thanking 
the association for its recognition, and said that whatever success his de- 
partment had achieved was largely due to the underwriters of Michigan. 
He had always been interested in the proceedings of this association, and 
was pleased to be with them. 


MEANS AND APPLIANCES FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRES. 


A paper on “ Means and Appliances for Extinguishing Fires,” promised 
by H. A. Glassford, of Albany, superintendent of agencies of the Royal, 
and the Insurance Company of North America, was called for. The 
secretary read a letter from Mr. Glassford, saying he would be unable to 
attend, but had forwarded his essay. It had not been received up to that 
time, and was on motion referred to the executive committee to print in 
the proceedings. 

TRIBUTE TO DECEASED MEMBER. 

Mr. I. W. Holman, of Milwaukee, chairman of the committee on that 
part of the president’s address relating to the death of Mr. S. Lumbard, of 
Fort Wayne, an ex-vice-president of the association, then presented a re- 
port, containing a long and eloquent tribute to the memory of the 
deceased. It was read, with excellent effect, by Mr. Holman, and on its 
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conclusion Mr. Thomas Underwod added a few sympathetic words, and 
moved its adoption by a rising vote, the members to remain Standing for 
one minute. A copy of the resolutions was ordered to be sent to the 
family of the deceased. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. George C. Clarke, from the committee on the revision of the con- 
stitution, reported in favor of the adoption of the amendments already 
proposed, and that all other suggestions be referred to a special commit- 
tee of five to be considered during the year and reported to the next meet. 
ing. Further, that the report be printed and sent to members in advance, 
Mr. Clarke added, as a suggestion, that if the office of vice-president be 
abolished, the ex-president of the association be its vice-president, 

Mr. Holloway moved that all the amendments be referred to the com- 
mittee of five, when appointed. Carried. The chair named as the com. 
mittee on constitution the following: Messrs. Clarke, of Chicago; Wilson 
of Chicago ; Potter, of Milwaukee ; Mason, of Bloomington, and Brown, 
of Chicago. 

Mr. J. O. Wilson, from the committee on the decennial anniversary of 
the associatied, reported favoring a special celebration of that event at 
next year’s meeting, and constituting a special committee to co-operate 
with the executive committee in making arrangements. Carried. And 
the president appointed as such committee: Messrs. Bliven, of Toledo, 
Blodget, of Philadelphia, Beveridge, of Chicago, Kerr, of St. Louis, and 
Lyon, of Chicago. 

STATE Boakxps. 


Mr. Jno. D. Anderson, of Nashville, from the committee on state boards, 
made a report which was somewhat a history of former efforts in forming 
such boards. It closed with the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in view of the laudable efforts being made in some of the states to organize 
state and local boards, having in view the establishment of tariff rates upon a remunerative 
basis, and an improvement in practice among local agents, it is the sense of this association 
that all companies doing an agency business should encourage and assist their agents, state, 
special and local, in their efforts in this direction. 

Mr. Moss, of St. Paul, moved the adoption of the resolution, and asked 
the protection of the companies toward local boards. He was sure that 
in Minnesota the amount of premiums would be increased 25 to 30 per 
cent if the boards were protected in raising rates. 

Mr. Kerr, of St. Louis, moved the adoption of the following resolution 
as a substitute: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Northwest association, pledge ourselves to the 
other to render every assistance in our power toward accomplishing the ends sought by the 
various state associ .tions of local agents. 


Mr. Kerr’s resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. Critchell, of Chicago, asked if the resolution pledged support to the 
local boards. 

Mr. Kerr said that his resolution did not touch the question of rates. 


THE NATIONAL BoarD. 


Mr. L. D. Moody, of Indianapolis, from the committee on the national 
board, as referred to in the president’s address, reported that it seemed as 
if nothing could be done by this association but to pledge its members to 
a hearty co-operation with the national board, the companies and agents 
in any effort they or any of them may make looking to the correction of 
existing evils, and the adoption of correct forms and practice in under- 
writing, and above all the obtaining of adequate rates, which is the founda- 
tion of success in our business. The report was adopted. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE SOUTH. 


Mr. George C. Clarke, of Chicago, made an eloquent appeal for the 
south. As the members had undoubtedly already contributed money 
towards the relief of the suffering, he thought they should now send a 
resolution of sympathy to the members of the profession who were 
laboring in the hospitals and at the bedsides of the stricken people. He 
moved the adoption of the following, which was unanimously passed : 


This association, deeply mindful of the sufferings and sorrow which has prevailed so many 
weeks, and which still rules almost unabated through the south, are not willing that this 
association should adjourn without putting on record the sympathy which fills the hearts of 
every member for our southern brethren and associates. We honor the d<votion of those 
who have given themselves up to the care and succor of the sick and needy. We sym~- 
pathize deeply with those who are sick, we mourn the loss of those who have died, and we 
earnestly hope that the terrible cloud now overshadowing the south may soon pass away, 
and the daylight .of health and prosperity speedily succeed. We desire that these ex- 
pressions of our sympathy and good will may be conveyed to our brethren in the south 
through our sister association of the south, to whom with this we send our most friendly 
greeting. 

Mr. Anderson, of Nashville, replied, thanking the association and Mr 


Clarke for the words of sympathy. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The committee on nominations here made a report, recommending the 
election of the following executive committee for the ensuing year : 


Executive CoMMITTEE. 

Michigan—Daniel Morse, Detroi', state agent Home, of N. Y. 

Ilinois—J. O. Wils_n, Chicago, general agent Star, of N. Y. and Union, of Philadelphia. 

Ohio—E. F. Rice, Cincinnati, adjuster Etna, of Hartford. 

Indiana—Pierre L. Boucher, Cincinnati, special agent Imperial and the Northern. 

Minnesota—E. B. Ames, Minneapolis, state agent Scottish Commercial. 

Kentuckv—A. M. Cunninghame, Louisville, agent Royal and the Ger. American. 

Missouri—W. T. Clarke, Kansas Civy, special agent Franklin, of Philadelphia. 

Jowa—T. J. Zollers, Ottawa, special agent Niagara, of N: Y. 

Wisconsin—l. W. Holman, Milwaukee, adjuster Insurance Company of North America. 

Kansas—H. Clarkson, Topeka, special agent Connecticut, of Harcford. 

Nebraska—M. M. Hamlin, Nebraska City, state agent Phoenix, of N. Y. 

At Large—I. S. Blackwelder, St. Louis, supermtendent of agencies Scottish Commercial ; 
A, J. Waters, Cleveland, state agent Continental, of N. Y.; R. J. £ mith, Chicago, secretary 
Traders insurance company. 


The election of president being next in order, the chairman appointed 
Mr. George A. Holloway, of Chicago, and Col. George W. Neff, of Cin- 
cinnati, as tellers. 

Mr. A. J. Waters, of Cleveland, nominated a gentleman who, he said, 
has always labored zealously for the success of the association, and 
richly deserves the appellation given him of the “wheel horse,” Mr. George 
W. Adams, of Tiffin, Ohio. 

Mr. R. S. Critchell, of Chicago, nominated vice-president J. M. 
Dresser. 

Mr. E. E. Ryan, of Chicago, nominated Mr. David Beveridge. 

The result of the ballot was: 


PU ee IR 0 6-40-0s006nn ess eek ene Rich cnneuedewr tere 57 votes. 
Bl NE. wisdvtsenisieesstenaensatabehaanads igs 
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Mr. R. J. Smith moved that the election of Mr. Adams be made unani- 
mous, which was enthusiastically carried. 

Calls for ‘‘ Adams” brought that gentleman to the front. With a few 
appropriate remarks, he said he was pleased to acknowledge and thank 
the convention for the compliment it had paid him, and promised that 
his best efforts would be put forth to make the association successful 
Again thanking them, he retired, amid the applause of the members. 

Nominations for vice-president followed: Mr. W. F. Fox nominated 
Mr. W. B. Cornell; Mr. J. O. Wilson» nominated Mr. Geo. C. Clarke; 
Mr. H. Clarkson nominated Mr. Jno. D. Anderson; Mr. I. W. Holman 
nominated Mr. C. W. Potter; Mr. Geo. E. Redfield nominated Mr. A. J, 
Waters; Mr. J. M. Brown nominated Mr. Geo. W. Hayes; Mr. C. W. 
Potter nominated Dr. H. L. Moss; Mr. Geo. W. Hall nominated Mr. J- 
Mabbitt Brown; Dr. H. L. Moss nominated Mr.S. S. Eaton; Mr. L. D. 
Moody was nominated, and, finally, Mr. Cornell put in nomination the 
rest of the association. After two ballots, the votes were so scattering 
that no candidate had received a majority, and on motion, Mr. W. B. 
Cornell, of Chicago, who had twice received the highest number, was de- 
clared elected. 

M. A. J. Waters, of Cleveland, put a motion tendering President Black- 
welder the thanks of the association for his efficient services as presiding 
officer, and it was unanimously passed. 

A similar motion thanking Secretary Hayes received the endorsement, 
of the meeting. 

Mr. Blackwelder, the retiring president, then made a neat speech, 
thanking the association for their kind assistance, and trusted that the 
incoming executive would have as pleasant duties as he had had. 

Mr. D. C. Osman thanked the association, in behalf of the New York, 
association, for the kind and cordial greeting accorded to its representa- 
tives. 

Some discussion then followed on the place of holding the next 
meeting. 

Mr. R. J. Smith warmly advocated St. Louis. 

Mr. Wilson favored Chicago. Mr. Dresser told how they charged $5 a 
day in St. Louis for a room in the fifth story of the hotel. This brought 
Mr. Kerr to his feet, whuv denied the soft impeachment. It was finally 
ruled by the chair that it was out of the province of the association to fix a 
place of meeting, as the constitution provided that the executive commit- 
tee should select it. 

ELECTION OF SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


The election was then proceeded with, and for secretary and treasurer 
Mr. Underwood nominated Mr. George W. Hayes. Mr. P. B. Armstrong 





nominated Mr. George W. Neff. Mr. Geo. C. Clarke moved that the 
president cast the ballot of the association for the unanimous choice of 
Mr. George W. Hayes. The motion was put and Mr. Hayes was de- 
clared re-elected. 

At 6 P. M. the convention adjourned sine die. 

At a subsequent meeting of the executive committee, the time and 
place of holding the next convention was discussed, but final action was 
deferred until a future meeting, which will probably be had in January. 
It is pretty generally conceded by all that Chicago will be the place 
decided upon, as for many reasons, it is the only place in which a meeting 
would be a success. 





NATIONAL INSURANCE CONVENTION. 
WG dye National Insurance Convention, which is made up of super- 


intendents and commissioners of insurance, or other officials who 
have the insurance interests of the several states in charge, held its annual 
meeting in Providence August 27, the president, Hon. Oliver Pillsbury, 
of New Hampshire, in the chair. The insurance departments of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Kansas and 
Minnesota were represented by their respective chief officers; New York 
by Deputy Superintendent McCall, and Missouri by Aug. F. Harvey, thus 
eight states being represented in all, a great falling off from the original 
meetings of the convention. The president, Hon. Oliver Pillsbury, made 
the opening address, in which he spoke of the prospects of insurance 
generally, and of its subjection in New York as follows: 


The present status and future outlook do not afford, 1 regret to say, 
much ground for congratulation, Fire insurance business generally is 
in a state of demoralization consequent upon the unhealthy and in- 
fatuated competition that has been allowed to grow up during the long 
season of business depression. There are, however, indications that 
some mutual arrangements may be effected in season to avert disas- 
ters almost sure to follow the continuation of the present mode of 
business. 

Life insurance is gradually recovering from the wounds inflicted by the 
sickening developments ef the last two years. The fungus excrescence 
having been pruned off, leaving the older and conservative companies in 
all their strength and vigor, public confidence is returning and the insti- 
tution is yet destined to assume an enviable rank among the beneficent 
improvements of modern civilization. The teachings of the past must 
not, however, be forgotten. All is not yet serene and satisfactory. 
Although the failed companies have passed beyond our reach, we cannot 
divest ourselves of sympathy for their plundered victims, and may and 
ought to protest against the further continued plundering of these victims 
through the machinery invented ostensibly for their protection. “ Re- 
ceivership” but half covers the case. We need a new word that shall 
signify both to receive and devour. 

Most of the failures have occurred in the state of New York, thus 
making that state the principal theatre of the dilatory and shifting, if not 
the most discreditable, proceedings. In that state there are some twelve 
or fifteen failed companies in the hands of receivers, some of whom were 
appointed nearly six years ago, yet we are not informed that a single final 
settlement has been made. 

The Continental Life, the largest of the failed companies, has been 
tossed about by the courts, having been lodged in turn in the hands of 
three different receivers, with opportunities to enrich their friends 
without limit, and as yet very little progress has apparently been made 
towards a final settlement, except in the way of devouring the remains. 
Such proceedings are unworthy of the Empire state, and while we ear- 
nestly protest against them, let us hope it is not yet too late to devise 
and apply remedies to guard the future against their continuance or 
repetition. 

The state of New York contains colossal insurance institutions, both life 
and fire—monuments attesting the skill, enterprise, integrity and ability of 
their founders and managers, and worthy of all commendation and recom- 
mendation ; but there has been much ground for the assertion sometimes 
made that they exist in spite of her legislature, courts and other untoward 
influences, rather than in consequence of the fostering care and protection 
afforded by the state. Great accumulations are great temptations, and 
there is no power but the state adequate to protect these institutions 
against contingencies that may arise in the future. An appeal, therefore, 
to the state in behalf of these institutions in which so many persons and 
interests are vitally concerned, is certainly legitimate and we trust will be 
heeded. 

Among the first and least important resolutions of the convention was 
one accepting the offer of a collation at Newport and a clam-bake at 
Silver Spring. The invitation was from gentlemen representing all the 


six stock fire and marine insurance companies of Rhode Island. 
Orricers ELECTED. 
Hon, J. W. Stedman, Hon. Joel M. Spencer, and Aug. F. Harvey were 
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chosen a committee.to nominate permanent officers for the ensuing year, 
on whose report the following officers were unanimously elected : 


President—-Hon. Oliver Pillsbury, of New Hampshire. 

Vice-President—A. R. Magill. of Minnesota. 

Secretary—Hon. Orrin T. Welch, of Kansas. 

Executive Committee—Samuel H. Rowe, Michigan ; B. Leslie, Kentucky ; 
John W. Stedman, Connecticut; William S. Relfe, Missouri; Joel M. 
Spencer, Rhode Island. 


The President announced the following standing committees : 


On Blanks—Stephen H. Rhodes, Massachusetts; Joel M. Spencer, 
Rhode Island ; John A. McCall, New York; John W. Stedman, Con- 
necticut ; William S. Relfe, Missouri. 

On Assets—John W. Stedman, Connecticut; A. R. Magill, Minnesota ; 
J. L. Spooner, Jr., Wisconsin ; Joshua Nye, Maine; J. K. Hines, Mary- 
and. 

On Rate of Mortality and Interest—Samuel H. Rowe, Michigan ; Wil- 
liam S. Relfe, Missouri ; B. Leslie, Kentucky ; Joseph F. Wright, Ohio; 
W. S. Forster, Pennsylvania. 

On Legislation—Orrin T. Welch, Kansas; John A. McCall, New York; 
A. R.. Magill, Minnesota ; Stephen H. Rhodes, Massachusetts; T. B. 
Needles, Illinois. 

On Miscellaneous Matters—John A. McCall. New York ; W. S. Forster, 
Pennsylvania; Joshua Nye, Maine ; Samuel H. Rowe, Michigan ; Joel 
M. Spencer, Rhode Island. 


Some amendments were made to the annual statement blanks, de 
signed chiefly to avoid correspondence that has been found necessary 
with the present form, and Mr. Aug. F. Harvey believed that the life 
biank could be simplified, and proposed to bring up the matter next year, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Mr. Welch, the secretary, introduced the following resolutions : 

Whereas, The insured in this country, by the numerous failures of life insurance 
companies, have lost large sums paid for premiums, their indemnity purchased by 
su‘h »remiums, and the people much of their confidence in the usefulness and 
permanency of the indemnity offered by this class of insurance companies; and 

Whereas, Such of these companies as have failed to fill their policy contracts 
have not s"ffered loss by death to an extent greater than was anticipated, but such 
failures of life insurance companies have been the direct results of bad manage- 
ment, profligacy, and the dishonesty of such companies’ managing officials; be it 

Resolved, As the sense of this convention, that the history of past transactions in 
life insurance matters is convincing evidence that the large and sacred interest the 
insured have in the assets of the lite insurance of the United States, aggregating 
as it does nearly four hundred and fifty million dollars, needs to be better and 
more posi ively secured ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention recommends and urges as a means by which this 
large and sacred interest of the policyholders may be better and more positively 
secured, such legislation as wiil compel each life insurance company doing busi- 
ness in this country to place and keep in the vaults of the state where organized, 
or in the vaults of the United States, for the general benefit and security of all its 
policyholders and creditors such an amount of assets as will pay all losses and 
claims, and in addition ther:to, an amount equal to the reserve charged on all 
out-tar.ding policies in force. 

On the subject of the resolutions, Mr. Welch spoke as follows : 

The history of past transactions in life insurance matters, referred to 
in the resolutions just read, shows that of the 190 life insurance companies 
which have existed in this country (excepting corporations), but 62 are 
doing business to-day, 68 have failed or re-insured in other companies 
which have since failed, 17 have closed up their affairs or passed out of 
existence by ways unknown to me, 43 have re-insured in companies now 
considered solvent, making a total of 128 which have wound up business, 
disappointing their patrons, and that too, nearly all of them within the 
last ten or twelve years. Tnese companies, in number two-thirds of all 
which have been organized in this country, tailing as they have to fill 
their policy contracts with their confiding patrons—although in amount 
but a small per cent of the life insurance in this country—is the history 
which has shown the people the defects of the system in organizing com- 
panies to enter into contracts which, by their very nature, must continue, 
and all hope may continue, for many years, It is that which has made 
the people suspicious of the permanency of the indemnity offered them. 
It is that which helped materially in causing nearly three-fourths of the 
insurance which was marked off of the books of the life insurance com- 
panies in the year 1877, to terminate by unnatural causes, surrender and 
lapse, and it is that more than all other things which has caused the pres- 
ent decline in life insurance business. 

Any who entertain doubts about the facts just stated may have them 
dispelled by talking with those who have surrendered their policies or 
those who have allowed them to lapse, or by an interview with life insur- 
ance solicitors. The frank and honest solicitor wiil tell you he has no 
trouble in finding persons who have the money to pay for and desire life 
insurance. And he will tell you, too, that his solicitations are frequently 
met by answers from such persons: “I expect to outlive the life insur- 
ance companies.” With such a system as has been, and is now in exist- 
ence, for creating companies, and under which they have been created, to 
enter into life contracts, and under which two of every three have passed 
into history in a period of time not so long but that some of the earliest 
policy contracts, of the oldest of them, with three or four exceptions, may 
yet be in force unmatured—lIs it strange that solicitors meet with such 
answers? 

There are sufficient worthy life insurance companies to-day, which 
have been capably and honestly managed, to prove that life insurance, as 
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a business, when so managed, has been and may be of great benefit to the 
people, and what I now seek is, that they may all be placed on a basi 
that guarantees honest and capable management of their assets ar 
such a basis that none can doubt the permanency or character of th in 
demnity they offer. —_ 

The popularity of the life insurance business in the past, when 

3 - , the 
people were told and believed that it was on such a basis that it could 
not possibly prove a failure, can be best shown by the amount the rs d 
have invested in it. In such of the 62 companies now doing business a 
have a capital, their stockholders have invested $11,432,682, and b the 
patronage of the people the assets of these 62 companies have been they 
len until they now aggregate $446,179,298, which, with the assets held 4 
insolvent companies, will make at least $450,000,000 now held by life in- 
surance companies in this country, an amount equal to more than one. 
half the nominal circulation of the United States, and more than twice 
the amount of gold and silver held by the national government, which js 
about to resume specie payment. 

And how are these assets held and controlled? They are held and 
controlled as were the assets of the 128 companies which have disap- 
pointed the anticipations of their patrons—by the officers of the com. 
panies, by officers constantly subject to change. 

Under present regulations this large interest of the policyholders js 
liable at any time to fall into the hands of just such company officials as 
are now, thanks to the perseverance of a few officials, paying the penalty 
of their misdeeds in the penitentiaries. 

This large amount held by life insurance companies is almost wholly 
the property of policyholders—theirs by reason of purchase and payment : 
and it is held by companies which are creators of the laws of the United 
States or of the states ; and the United States and the states owe their 
subjects, who deal with these creators of their laws, substantial protection 
for the individual interest they have in them. 

Nearly $300,000,000 of these assets are held by mutual companies, com. 
posed alone of policyholders. Considerably more than $100,000,000 of 
them are held by companies which have mere nominal capital. A total of 
$400,000,000 of these assets held by companies with a capital of a little 
more than $1,000,000. 

It is this large interest the policyholders look to us to devise means to 
protect, and it is for that purpose I have introduced this subject, and ask 
the united and individual influence of this body to that end. Some claim 
that if the companies are called upon to make deposits as proposed, it 
will cause one half of them to fail. If that be the fact, the companies have 
not what they claim, and the sooner the people know that the simple act 
of transferring the assets from the companies’ vaults to those of the gov- 
ernment will have such an effect, the better. Failures in life insurance 
business have been compared with failures in ordinary commercial busi- 
ness. This is not a fair comparison. Life insurance is bought and sold 
for cash, and fairness will not permit it to be compared with commercial 
business transacted on any other basis. The business man who buys no 
more than he can pay cash for on delivery, and sells for the same, does 
not fail. If you please, compare losses sustained by holders of national 
bank notes, by reason of failures of such banks, with losses sustained by 
holders of insurance policies, by failures of life insurance companies. 
National bank notes are secured by deposit. 

I believe the system here proposed, or something similar, is a necessity 
for the protection of the policyholders ; that it, too, is in the direct interest 
of every solvent, honestly-managed life insurance. company in this coun- 
try ; that it can be adopted and carried into effect without detriment to the 
interests of such companies, and that it is the shortest path by which the 
people «an be led back to the confidence that sound indemnity in this 
class of insurance so justly merits. 


The following resolution was introduced : 


Resolved, The experiences of the past year having confirmed the opinion of our 
last convention that the evils growing out of receiverships of life insurance compa- 
nies were greatly to be deplored, that we renew our pledge to make every ¢ ffort to 
preserve the existence of the corporations over which we have supervision, before 
consigning them to the charge of receivers. 


The resolution was adopted without discussion. 


FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Mr. Magill, ot Minnesota, offered the following resolution, which was 
also adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair to consider whe- 
ther any further legislation governing the admission and authorization of foreign 
fire insurance companies to do business in this country is necessary or advisable, 
and that said company report, by bill or otherwise, at the next session of this con- 
vention. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE, 
The following resolution was offered by Mr. Aug. Harvey : 


Resolved, That all co-operative or friendly societies organized for the purpose of 
affording post-mortem benefits or an insurance indemnity against the death of any 
of their members, py mutual or veluntary contributions or agreed assessments, 
should be brought under governmental! control; that they shouid furnish, at least, 
annually, full statistics of their business, and should afford their membership the 
further protection of a pa‘d-up capital stock. 


The motion to refer the resolution to the committee on miscellaneous 
affairs was adopted, 
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THE NExT ANNUAL SESSION, 


Mr, Aug. Harvey then introduced a resolution that the next annual 
session of the convention be held in the city of St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 
17, 1879 which was adopted, 

THe; CHARTER OAK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mr. W. E. Harvey, actuary of the Charter Oak Life insurance company, 
of Hartford, was invited to make some remarks concerning that com- 
pany. He made some statements concerning its methods of business 
since last April, when policyholders took control of affairs, and said that 
the company is getting many applications from holders of policies who 
desire to increase their insurance, applying the reserve on the old policies 
tothenew. On the 18th of April there were about $325,000 of matured claims 
outstanding. Of that amount the company had paid all but about $50,000, 
which were either outstanding for fraud or on account of refusal to con- 
sent to scaling, and the company was still under injunction to pay not 
more than sixty cen‘s on the dollar. 

Mr. Harvey was satisfied that, by the first of January next, the Charter 
Oak would be able to show a full four per cent reserve, with assets 
measured by their actual value. 

Mr. Harvey, by request of the convention, also made an interesting 
statement of mortality statistics from the record of the St. Louis Mutual 
Life insurance company. 

The president appointed as the committee “to consider whether any 
further legislation covering the admission and authorization of foreign 
fire insurance companies in this country is necessary or desirable,” 
Messrs. Magill, of Minnesota; Rhodes, of Massachusetts, and McCall, 
of New York. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed in favor of the daily press of Provi- 
dence for its reports of the convention, of the Commissioner of Rhode 
Island and the citizens of Providence for courteous treatment and boun- 
tiful entertainment, of the presiding officer, Hon. Oliver Pillsbury, for his 
efficient presiding and excellent address, and of the secretary for the 
completeness of his records and his efforts to make the meeting one of 


combined pleasure and profit. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





[CORRESPONDENCE containing information of interest to the insurance com- 
munity is desired from such of our friends as have the time and inclination to 
contribute it. As our space is limited, facts, briefly stated, are all that we can 
print, and for such will be thankful. But THe SPECTATOR's endorsement of 
their correctness must not be inferred therefrom. We know our regular corre- 
spondents to be gentlemen of high position and character, and we shall endeavor 
to publish no volunteer correspondence that does not come from a source that we 
are satisfied is trustworthy, but it is manifestly impossible for us to verify every 
item of news sent to us. If, therefore, mistakes occur, we wish it to be understood 
that our columns are always cordially opened for correction.—THE SPECTATOR. ] 





BOSTON. 


Improvement in Business—Recent Fire Losses, Insurance, and Value of the Pro- 
tective Department—Conditional Adoption of the York- Antwerp Rules by the 
Marine Board—Ship Owners Desire Earlier Payment for Vessels not Heard 
Jrom—Regulating Carburetters—Present Apparatus for Oil Tests Unreliable— 
The Humboldt Insurance Company Wins a Suit. 


[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT.] 


IT is encouraging to note the fact that business has been somewhat 
better this month thin for some time past. Not that the premium receipts are 
likely to be larger this fall than they were twelve months ago, for then we had the 
five year renewals to count upon, but the general current of business, independent 
of these periodical tides, seems to be set in the right direc:ion; and even if rates 
are no higher than they were, there is more business to do, which is no slight 
advantage, while the ratio of profit remains as high as it has for the past two or 
three years. 

The belief that some persons seem to have entertained that our fire losses in 
Boston were to continue to run along as they did through the summer months at 
the proportionate rate of $102 a day, has been upset by two fires during the 
present month. The first was in the chocolate factory of Walter Baker & Co., 
and the loss, though not yet adjusted, will amount to about $8,000. This would 
have been much larger but for the exertions of a portion of the Protective De- 
partment, which has hitherto been looked upon as of very slight service ; that is, 
the call men in the country districts of Boston. These men have been main- 
tained since the department was organized, as it was necessary, if the premium 
receipts of the en ire city were to be assessed, to protect all of its territory; but 
the amount of service which they have been able to renderin the past has not 
been considerable, and there has been more than one proposition made looking 
towards their disbandment. But at this fire the two men of the Dorchester 








district who responded were able to save at a low calculation not less than $15,000, 
The other fire, that in the Merchants’ bank building, was an exceedingly singular 
one in more ways than one, It has usually been held here that the risk of fire in 
an office building was exceedingly small, as there was little that the fire could 
feed itself upon; but in this case an instance was presented of a fire in an office 
building of sufficient magnitude to completely demolish the central part of the 
edifice, and to threaten the safety of buildings separated from it by business 
streets. The. difficulty was that in the centre of the building was an open space 
running from the ground to the roof, and shut in on all sides by offices; conse- 
quently the fire which took in the basement, spread upto and through the roof 
before any one was aware of its presence. Another feature was that though the 
loss on building, on the furniture and fixtures of the occupants, cannot fall far 
short of $35,000, the only loss to insurance companies will be on one policy of 
$400, which one of the tenants had. It would be hard inthese days of general 
insurance to find a case parallel to this, where property valued at about $250,000 
depended for its protection upon so small a pledge of ind-mnity. I made a mis- 
take in saying that the $400 policy was the only loss to the insuraice companies, 
for the Boston fire underwriters had their board rooms in the bank building, and 
their furniture and fixtures were badly damaged by smoke, fire and water. While 
repairs are going on, the board will hold its meetings at a temporary office, No. 54 
Devonshire street. 

The Board of Marine Underwriters, of this city, has voted to adopt the York- 
Antwerp rules for general average adjustment, beginning their use on the first of 
January, 1879, with this proviso, that the adoption is conditional on a general ac- 
cep’ance of the rules by the merchants and underwriters of other cities in this and 
foreign countries. As your readers are probably aware, this code of general aver- 
age adjustment is the one agreed upon, after numerous conventions, to take the 
place of the various and conflicting systems now in use, each country at present 
having a code of its own. Another concession which the shipowners of this city 
are urging that the marine underwriters should make, is in the matter of paying 
the loss on a vessel that puts to sea and is never afterwards heard from. The ex- 
isting custom is to wait fourteen months after the sailing of the ship, and then if 
she does not turn up to pay the face of the policy. But the shipowners urge with 
some show of reason, that this plan has become antiquated; for though it might 
have been an excellent precaution years ago, before steamers and telegraphic 
cables came into existence, its continuance at the present day is a needless annoy- 
ance to the assured. To illustrate: A man insures merchandise on a steamer 
bound from New York to Liverpool, and afier leaving the former port the vessel 
is never heard of. Now after six months have passed, or, as to that matter, after 
three months have gone by, the uncertainty is set at rest about as completely as if 
the suspense were prolonged through a series of years. All that marine com- 
panies can fairly claim is to be definitely assured of a loss; and if modern inven- 
tions allow them to come to this conclusion earlier than they formerly could, it is 
no more than right that they should make their usages conform to the changed 
condition of affairs. 

Mr. Albert Wright, the secretary of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, has 
been in this city during the past few days. One of the principal objects of his 
visit was to look into the m_thod of regulating carburetters enforced by the Boston 
Fire Underwriters Union. There are quite a number of these machines in use in 
this place, and the supervision exercised over them is said to be excessively rigid 
and exacting. 

One circumstance which the investigations of Prof. Ordway, of the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology, into the combustibility of lubricating oils has already de- 
veloped is, that the various apparatus in common use by manufacturers and rail- 
roads for testing the oils which they buy are found to be in no way reliable. They 
are exceedingly costly, but relatively worthless. It will therefore be necessary for 
the present research to construct a new and original apparatus. 

The Humboldt insurance company has lately gained a suit in the supreme court 
of this state, on the ground that two men sleeping in a house at night do not con- 
stitute a family. The case in point was the loss occasioned by the buraing of the 
Oceanic House, a large summer hotel, on Star Island. All the other companies 
interested, with the exception of the Humboldt, paid the loss; but that corporation 
contested it on the basis named above (for the policy guaranteed that between 
seasons the house should be tenanted by a family) and won its case. It may be 
envy at this unexpected result, but und-rwriters who paid the claim made upon 
them are inclined to hint that in this matter the Humboldt has been too sharp for 
its own good. 


BosTON, September 20, 1878. Fr. A.C. TF. 





CLEVELAND. 


Sensitive Insurance Agents Disturbed by the Wicked or Careless Partners in the Mon- 
itor Office—The Local Board Exercised on the Commission Question —Solicitors’ 
Remuneration—The Put in Bay Fire and Insurance—National Convention of 
Fire Chiefs—President Hope's Address. 





[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


I DO not know as members of the insurance fraternity are any more 
sensitive than those of other professions, but yet oftentimes a little thing, a very 
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little thing, will make a great ebullition. The amount of business an agency does 
is often the bone of contention, and even an oversight or a trifling omission is of 
itself sufficient to draw down upon the luckless wight who writes up the error the 
universal execrations of the offended party. One of our city dailies has a column 
devoted to insurance matters, and once a week gives the current items of the day 
pertaining to losses, adjustments, and other facts of general business. A few 
weeks since the regular reporter of the insurance department requested a member 
of the firm of Brooks & Manning to procure from the county auditor the agency 
premiums for taxation in the county of Cuyahoga. This he kindly did, and the 
full list appeared in the daily referred to. Each agency was headed ‘‘ Fire’’ or 
‘* Fire and Marine,"’ and under the latter head the premiums of Brooks & Man- 
ning chanced to head the list, and this appears to be the “ head and front of the 
offending.’’ In the September Monitor ‘Fair Play"’ rather unjustly and unad- 
visedly accuses Brcoks & Manning of ‘‘ parading themselves in print” and “‘ steal- 
ing their (the other agencies’) thunder,’ and even good Deacon Hine makes the 
communication a test for a homily on insurance honesty, and ironically laments 
that ‘‘an innocent metropolitan tripod was so easily misled."’ Ali would have 
been avoided had the Monitor copied the list as it was headed; but Brother Hine’s 
wicked partner, or some unregenerated typo, left out the word ‘‘ Marine,” and 
thus the trouble began. 

Another agency, Witter & Buchmann, by an error were credited only some 
$2,200 in premiums, whereas they actually had some $10,000, the difference be- 
tween the two sums being returned by other agencies with which Witter & Buch- 
mann placed theirs urplus lines. A little explanation, and a little care on the 
part of the metropolitan journal in following copy, would have avoided this 
‘* Comedy of Errors,” and saved your correspondent the task of illustrating the 
play that ‘All's Well that Ends Well.”’ 

Just now our local board is experiencing a ‘‘ wave of trouble across its peaceful 
breast " on the commission question and its relation to solicitors. Some of the 
agencies chance to hold companies which generously pay 20 to 25 per cent 
commission, and this enables them to pay their solicitors 15 per cent straight. 
The regular fifteen percenters naturally object to this, as the additional five per 
cent to the average solicitor is too weighty an argument for him to resist, and so 
the result to many agencies is a contest between working for glory or grit, neither 
one of which is a good collateral over the counter. 

The rate question runs very harmoniously, as this seems to be capable of a fair 
adjustment, but this guiZ fro guo question over the solicitors remuneration is truly 
the ‘‘ skeleton in the house,’’ and one which at the present writing cannot be put 
down. It is hoped that the good, manly sense and gentlemanly courtesy which 
have ever characteriz.d the Cleveland board, will enable it to try the ‘‘ greatest 
good to the greatest number,’ and keep the solicitor’s commissions a uniform 
ten per cent. At this price the solicitor has much the better side of the bargain, 
no responsibility, and two-thirds of the pay ought to satisfy the most rapacious of 
solicitors; and surely, five per cent is low enough for any agency to pay expenses 
from, saying nothing of profit account, 

Ohio, not to be outdone by other states in conflagrating watering place hotels, 
tried her hand at the Put-in-Bay House, and succeeded in unsettling a pretty full 
line of policies. John Gardner, of Norwalk, owned a two-third interest, and 
$25,000 insurance. The o.her third was covered with $9,700, all on building. On 
furniture and fixtures there was $2,500 insurance. The Bing House had $8,000 
insurance, all settled and paid, and the loss mainly total. The adjusters on the 
Put-in-Bay loss hold their second session next week, and may succeed in closing 
the loss, and may not. 

The fire chiefs in national coavention assembled at our city last week, and held 
a very interesting meeting. The discussion on the subject of over-insurance 
brought out avigorous response. In the report of the convention liberal extracts 
were taken from THe SPECTATOR of last August on the ‘* co-insurance clause,” 
and the entire article warmly commended. The fire chiefs appear as well posted 
on THE SPECTATOR literature as the best of insurance men. President George 
T. Hope, of the Continen:al insuranc: company, delivered a magnificent address 
upon the relation of the insurance companies to the fire departments of the 
country. The addr: ss was listened to with very marked attention, and was one 
of the able.t sp-eches of that veteran underwriter. The past month has been so 
very rainy that uverflows and freshets have been far mor: numerous than fires, all 
of which, in view of the thinness of rates, has been an evil not altogether unmixed 
with good. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, September 21, 1878. EUCLID. 





PROVIDENCE. 

Annual Meeting of Insurance Commissioners—Excursion and Clam Bake—Letter of a 
New Haven Correspondent Reviewed—Painte)ful Experience of a New York 
Insurance Broker. 

[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

AMONG the events of interest in insurance circles which have 
occurred in Providence during the past month is the annual convention of the 
insurance commissioners of the several States. This meeting was held in the 
latter part of August at the Narragansett hotel, and lasted two days and part of a 
third. Nothing of special interest or importance to the insurance fraternity was 





discussed at any of their open meetings. After the principal business of the con- 
vention had been accomplished, an invitation was extended to its members 
(through Hon. Joel M. Spencer, insurance commissioner of Rhode Island) by the 
various local companies, to go on an excursion down Narragansett Bay to New. 
port. Accordingly, on the morning of the third day of the convention, the Party 
accompanied by de’egates from the various companies, took the morning ens 
from Providence to Newport, where they were taken in carriages and driven about 
the city to the beach and other points of interest. Returning they took thesteamer 
Bay Queen for Providence, where a light collation was served on board. Landing 
at Silver Spring, the most interesting part of the day's entertainment took place 
for a dinner was served in the form of a most elaborate Rhode Island clam bake 
specially prepared for the occasion, and the sharp appetites did full justice to the 
bountiful feast set bef re them. Early in the evening the party returned to Proyj- 
dence, where, at a final meeting, resolutions were passed thanking those who had 
furnished the day's entertainment, and expressing the utmost satisfaction with the 
manner in which they had been treated. The convention then adjourned. 

I am reminded of a letter from your New Haven correspondent, published in 
the July number of THE SpecTaToR. Init he humorously tells of an examina. 
tion of the Security insurance conpiny by a deputy commissioner from Minne. 
sota, a Mr. Shandron, and the exaction and payment of a $50 fee therefor, classing 
it as a blackmailing operation. In the same letter he remarks that this gentle. 
man (for he is a gentleman) was indignantly repulsed by the local companies at 
Providence and compelled to go home without accomplishing his purpose. This 
is partially the truth. This deputy did come to Providence, and was obliged to 
return home without wholly doing his errand. But there is a sequel to this story, 
The deputy, who had been “ indignantly repulsed,’’ reported the result of his 
efforts to his superior. This brought sundry disciplinary letters, and induced an 
exercise of authority on the part of the commissioner himself, which soon brought 
them toa realizing sense of the necessities of the cise. Making a virtue of neces- 
sity, they all gracefully submitted to the examination, and to the exaction of an in- 
creased fee, to cover the expense of the two attempts. While the exaction of a 
fee in such cases seems to be unjust, yet it is in accordance with the law of most 
of the states, and must be submitted to. 

There have been almost no fires for a month past, those that have occurred 
being trifling domestic accidents. 

A New York insurance broker, named William H. Sillock, has lately had what 
may be called a Pain(e)ful experience, in the case of the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company's risk. The Board rate on this risk was 1% per cent, and the rate at 
which it was placed previous to the Chicago fire was 1% percent. Last year it 
was carried for rt per cent, which is too low for it. The placing of this risk has 
always been in the hands of Providence parties, but this year the broker referred 
to agreed to take the business and place it at 80 cents, a preposterously low rate. 
All the Providence companies declined renewal at less than 1 per cent. As soon 
as the party who placed the risk last year learned that he was to lose it this year, 
he pro-eeded to notify, by circular, all the companies throughout the country of 
what was going on, and requested them to decline the risk at less than 1 per cent. 
His request was complied with, and the broker compelled to pay the difference 
between the rate at which he contracted to take the business and that required by 
the companies. He must bz out of pocket ac nsiderable sum by this operation, 
in addition to the time and labor expended in placing the business. The amount 
placed was about $260,000. TRUTH, 

PROVIDENCE, September 17, 1878. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


OBITUARY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


DEATH has taken from our ranks two men whose names are worthy 
of mention. Yellow fever has been making sad havoc in the south, and claimed 
no better men than those I now designate. Their names will strike familiarly upon 
the ears of a large number of insurance men, and especially upon those who have 
traveled in the south. Wm. A. Fairchild, of Vicksburg, was a whole-souled, gene- 
rous, true gentleman, a conscientious and discriminating underwriter, a warm, 
hearty, self-sacrificing friend. I do not believe that I could say more of him, or 
say it better than this simple statement, that I do not believe he had an enemy. 

In the Potiphar papers, Peleg Ponder is made to say, ‘“‘Show me a man with- 
out an enemy, and | will show you a man without a friend.’" Those papers were 
written before Mr. Fairchild’s day, for Mr. Fairchild had the fortiter in re so ad- 
mirably blended with the suaviter in modo, that those whom he denied always left 
him as a friend. The prof ssion has lost an ornament, his city a good citizen, and 
the world a true, Christian gentleman. 

John G. Lonsdale, Jr., of Memphis, died the same week. He was secretary of 
the Planters insurance company, of that city, and though perhaps less widely 
known, is none the less entitled to honorable mention in your paper. He was 4 
good underwriter, as was amply demonstrated by the success of his company ; 4 
good citizen, as was shown by the position he held in society and the numerous 
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official trasts placed upon him; and although young in years, he was old in wis- 
dom aad bade fair soon to stand at the head of his profession in the south. Noth- 
ing can be said of him but good. Both these men could have easily left their re- 

ive cities for a safer climate, but refused to do s> solely because they esteemed 
it to be their first duty to remain and do what they could to protect those that were 
well, relieve those that were sick and needy, and bury those that were dead. They 
poth held important positions in relief associations and were busily engaged 
in that manner when they died. It may truly be said that they died for their fellow 
men. It is proper to sing praises for those who die for their country, but far more 
so for those that fall as they did. Let us cherish their menory, and should time 


or circumstance ever demand of us the same sccrifice, may we be found as brave 


and true as were they. W. B.C. 


CuicaGO, September 21, 1878. 





[To the many victims whom death has claimed at Memphis must be added 
Dr. S. R. Clarke, a prominent citizen and secretary of the Phoenix insurance 
company of that city. He was formerly special agent of the Knickerbocker Life 
and of the International Fire, of New York, though he had previously been a 
local agent at Memphis. Dr. Clarke's death is rendered all the more sad by the 
fact af the decease of his wife at about the same time, both remaining at their 
post, caring for others, until they were themselves beyond the reach of human 
care. ——ED. SPECTATOR.] 





THE MERCHANTS AND MECHANICS INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Jn an article in your September number headed “ Shoo Fly Insurance,” 
you select the names of nine companies whose expenditures for the past six months, 
as reported to the insurance commissioner of Missouri, exceeded their liabilities 
[income ?], passing by forty other companies which happened to be in the same 
category. Having placed this company among the nine, we ask as a matter of 
justice that you correct your figures as to our expenditures, particularly as in the 
same article, in speaking of another most respectable company in this city, you 
say, ‘‘ We are particular in giving figures, because precision is generally regarded 
of the utmost importance,” etc. You make our expenditures $73,547 (the same as 
the Lancaster's) in place of $66,944, as reported. By reference to the insurance 
reports of Pennsylvania and other states, you will find that our capital of $250,000 
is all paid-up, and more than half invested in United States bonds. Our habili- 
ties you call ‘‘ unliquidated liablilities.” Of this amount $8,772 was for losses, 
unadjusted and adjusted, but not due, and the remainder is a re-insurance fund. 
RICHMOND, VA., Sept. 17, 1878. A. Y. STOKES, President. 





[We are always thankful for corrections of any erroneous words or figures in 
THE SPECTATOR, and are glad that the expenditures of the above company were 
alittle less than we made them, so that for the first six months of the present year 
the expenditures of the company were only $15,571 more than its income for the 
same time. 

We highly approve of the investment in United States bonds, to the par value 
of $125,000 according to the Pennsylvania report, to which reference is made, but 
the worthy president leaves us to tell the fact that this investment in United States 
bonds stands at the head of the list of socks and bonds owned by the company, 
and that the fofa/ of such investments will better show a company's standing in 
that regard. The par value of all stocks and bonds owned by the company, in- 
cluding these government bonds, is given as $244,480, and the market value of 
the same as $225 654. Where such property has a market value below par, it is a 
common inference that it is paying little or no dividends, and hence for the pres- 
ent, at least, not a reliable source of income. Furthermore, the stock collaterals 
on which loans to the amount of $22,474 are made, had (according to this same 
Pennsylvania report) a par value, January 1, 1878, of $59,600 and a market value 
of $30,662. Weshould not regard it a wise and prudent thing to have trust funds 
invested in collaterals (including manufacturing and railroad stock) to the amount 
of about three-quarters the real value of the collaterals. We notice a slight decline 
in the amount of the company’s surplus from January to July of the present year 
of $584 (we hope we are correct in tle figures) but shall be glad to hear of future 
reform and prosperity. 

We see that Ex-Governor Washburn, of Minnesota, has commenced suit against 
this company to recover $6,000 on the loss of his flouring mills at Minneapolis.— 
Ep. SPECTATOR. ] 





THE WISCONSIN LAW. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


You will have a full report from other hands, no doubt, of the proceed- 
ings of the ninth annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the North- 
west, just closed. Please give me space to briefly discuss a subject which has 
caused much soreness among managers of companies, many curses from specials, 
intense brain racking and condemnation from writers on insurance, and an almost 
universal belief that there is nothing on this round earth of ours, ever has been, or 
ever can be again, quite so bad, wicked, unjust, outrageous and demoralizing to 
the public and every individual member thereof, as the legislation in Wisconsin 
upor the subject of insurance generally, and especially upon that part of it making 








the face of the policy the measure of damage in cases of total loss of buildings. Of 
course, a matter of such general bearing and importance could not escape the par- 
ticular attention of some member of the association, and on the last day of the 
session the matter was brought forward, duly aired, discussed, and solemnly anatha- 
matized, to the very great satisfaction of the accomplished secretary of the Glen 
Falls insurance company, who was present. With this airing and discussion I 
have no fault to find. Itis healthy. Let it go on. Bnt to the utter condemna- 
tion of this law I take exception. It is true that it is crude and apparently ‘‘ rough 
on"’ the companies whose policies were in force at the time of the passage of 
the law. But in even those cases the ‘‘ roughness’ was more apparent than real. 
I sincerely doubt whether the passage of the law has increased, or will increase, the 
amount paid for losses in the state on policies then in force, to the extent of two 
mills on the dollar, or even half of it. However this may be, let us consider if 
there is not some grain of good in this law, or may be, when fairly understood, 
and duly regarded. 

The principle sought to be enforced by this law is that companies are not suffi- 
ciently careful in placing values upon buildings themselves, thus opening the way 
for bad men to find a ready market for heavily incumbered or undesirable pro- 
perty. In addition to this it has long been regarded as not exactly the fair thing 
for a company to eagerly pocket the premium on $1,000, and then as eagerly can- 
cel the contract in case of loss by paying $750, on the plea that the property was 
over-insured. 

No time need be taken in the effort to show that there should be some effectual 
plan adopted by which over-insurance can be avoided. It is one of the crying 
evils of the day, disastrous to the companies and demoralizing to the public; and 
yet, strange as it may seem, in spite of the protestations of companies, the instruc- 
tions to their agents and the provisions of their policies, they are hourly violating 
one of the most vital principles of underwriting for the want of some plan by 
which the agent, in the first instance, shall be able to know the approximate value 
of buildings offered for insurance, and the next, by which the company itself shall 
carefully criticise the value fixed by its agent, and ascertain that its contract with 
the assured is a fair one which could be promptly met, should an honorable de- 
mand arise. 

When insurance companies and insurance men will stop and reflect a moment, 
take a view of solid facts occurring every day in the year, carefully estimate 
results which they themselves can reach, then solemnly determine that these 
results must be had, and religiously execute their determination, hostile legislation 
will forever disappear, or at least, be so weak and timid as to be nearly power- 
less for any but temporary harm. The Wisconsin law is crude and one-sided. 
This defect will in due time be remedied no doubt, but that the public demand 
some law by which over-insurance and its twin brother, arson, may be abolished 
trom the land is beyond question. Surely, insurance companies cannot object to 
this, although the means adopted may at first seem, and possibly be, in some 
instances, harsh and unfair. Long standing and growing evils sometimes 
require sharp and quick surgical operation for their removal. Let us hope that a 
modified Wisconsin law, the recommendations of both the Michigan and Kansas 
commissioners that the assured shall receive but three-fourths of the cash value 
of buildings in cases of total loss, may develop into a permanent and mutual 
benefit to both companies and assured. 

CHICAGO, September 20, 1878. A. S. D. 





ANOTHER WASHINGTON INSURANCE SWINDLE. 
(To THE EpITor oF THE SPECTATOR.] 
PERMIT me, through your widely circulated paper, to warn the public, 
and especially the insuring portion of it, against the latest fraud that has been con- 
cocted in our city, by some swindlers whose circulars are being sent broadcast over 
the land. One of these precious documents has just been forwarded to an agent 
here for information, by an insurance broker in Philadelphia, to whom it had been 
sent and who placed several risks in the concern. It is as follows : 
THE NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Organised under Act of Congress, dited March 5, 1870. 
STATEMENT, JUNE 15, 1878. 








Connhy bn Sahk nk it iicarn nencnsnenentdavieieranaseunernaetiiadnctitvennein $36,473.16 
ELLE LLL LEED EEN LEE ADELE 276,102.90 
D.C. a, RINNE, BES BOD icin pyenccecncens cotvetetitniescemansévetn 83,516.23 
tl A IR Et Rete 8 EAT ct Ente gly: tens AONE 43,200.09 
Bonds and mortgages, first liens on real estate..................---.---.----- - 146,750.00 
ee ER, SIRS 2 eee tee: 5,237.62 
RE WE icvntatat miteginguivinnte tbemntinceti nie eeinummaneennben 1,500.00 
$592,779.91 
LIABILITIES. 

I sinks cesa bichiineda semerdtnamigpianieséineres $300,000.00 

Losses reported and not adjusted... ........ 22s ceccccccccnencccee 2,126.30 

ER EE LI TS ERE OTS 136,261.40 
magnet 438,387.70 
Dorgan on caged gabe cencuccscievecwnsscsseuseteunéecsessionens $154,392.21 


W. H. Bramwarp, President. J. E. Epopy, Secretary. 
This statement is a myth, and the company represented by it has no existence 


whatever, except in the spurious papers issued in its name, the concern never 
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having even complied with our incorporation laws, or as much as gone through the 
formality of incorporation. The originators of this scheme are personally bank- 
rupt, have not a dollar with which to pay their honest debts, and unlesst hey 
discontinue this bare-faced swindle at once, will probably find themselves jugged 
under our criminal laws, as we have no insurance law whatever in the district. 

I understand that the prime mover in this thing is an insurance agent here, who 
at one time occupied quite a prominent position in our city, but having fallen from 
grace, became a defaulter to nearly every company whose agency was entrusted to 
him, and is now indebted to almost every one with whom he has had business 
transactions, 

I would suggest that you keep the name of this new fraud at the head of your 
columns for several months, and announce it as an out-and-out swindle, in order 
that the insuring public and all in‘erested in insurance may be fully warned 
against it. 

While I am atit I might as well also call the attention of your readers to several 
other swindling concerns in our city of a similar character, which have been in 
operation several years; among them, notably, the Washington Fire insurance 
company and the Federal insurance company, both of which do an outside busi- 
ness, principally through brokers, and whose policies afte worth no more than those 
of the swindling concern just mentioned. These companies, as well as one or two 
others here, have never complied with our incorporation laws regarding financial 
institutions, and if they were located in any state where protective insurance laws 
are in force, would have ceased to exist long since. Here, however, they operate 
with perfect immuni'y, and the danger is so very small, that during the past four or 
five years half a dozen of these concerns have been gotten up, and three or four of 
them are yet in operation. No good Washington company does any outside business, 
but confines itself wholly to local insurance, and if the public will remember this 
fact, they need not be taken in by fraudulent concerns representing themselves 
as located here and soliciting outside insurance. 

By giving the above a place in your columns, you will confer a favor upon all 
interested in INSURANCE. 

WASHINGTON, D:C,, Seft. 21, 1878. 


THE GERMAN INSURANCE COMPANY, OF FREEPORT, 
ILLINOIS. | 
[To THE EpDITOoR oF THE SPECTATOR. | 


OUR attention is called to the several articles in your September issue, 
in which you do the German injustice. Before we enter into the merits of the same 
we would inquire whether your paper, in criticising companies, gives those who 
advertise in your columns preference to those who do not, or whether you put all 
on an equality? Also, whether in receiving information concerning a company 
you satisfy yourselves that the information in question is reliable or not ? 

Now, we have always considered your paper a fair exponent of the fire insurance 
interests of this country, and not one that relied for its support on the proceeds of 
levying blackmail on wildcat or unreliable insurance. 

It is true we have been no patron of your paper, in an advertising way; still, we 
felt so long as the German conducted itself in its present course, and stood finan- 
cially as at present, there was no honest cause for adverse criticism. 

We believe you ‘have been actuated in your present course by the reports and 
statements of some person not friendly to the German, probably some disappoint- 
ed agent, or some intimate friend or hanger-on of the collapsed, burned-out Free- 
port Watch Company, upon whose toes we once stepped. If we are correct in 
our surmises, and you can consis‘ently grant it, we would request the name or 
names, so that we can offer an explanation. 

Now let us see as to the consistency of your statements: First, you give a small 
list of companies whose expenditures exceeded their receipts, and close with a 
warning to policyholders. If you had included in this list all companies which 
fared in this manner, we could no tcomplain; but to leave out a large number 
which fared much worse, we do not consider fair. Our expenses exceeded our re- 
ceipts only $366 73, and if you will refer to items of expense will find that we 
had declared $21,000 dividends, which were paid March 1st. Our net surplus 
was increased from $108 389 January rst, to $114,984 July tst; in my estimation, 
taking everything into consideration, a very creditable showing. 

Your remarks on page 523 show an animosity towards us which we certainly do not 
deserve. Out of 53 companies in the state-of Kansas, onlf 14 did more business than 
the German, and we suppose, on account of our increased business in that state, 
the superintendent, Mr. Welch, thought it necessary to make a thorough exam- 
ination into the affairs of the company, which he did last week, occupying three 
days. The result of the same showed the gross assets of the company, Septem- 
ber rst, to be $462,000, and after increasing our reinsurance fund to $133,000, we 
are left with a net surplus of a little over $122,000. We respectfully refer you 
to Mr. Welch as to the correctness of our statement, and also as to his opinion of 
how the business of the German is conducted, its quality of assets, etc. We trust 
that, in future, should any person communicate any adverse criticism on the com- 
pany, you will, before publishing the same, satisfy yourselves as to the truthfulness 
of the statements presented. 


FREEPORT, ILL., Sept. 13, 1878. F, GUND, Secretary. 


[In reply to these questions we will say that our paper, in criticising companies, 
does not regard those who advertise as having any preferred claim. 

In receiving information concerning a company, we try to satisfy ourselves of its 
reliability, which, of course, does not always satisfy all others, and does not prove 
that we may not at times be deceived. 

Our correspondent has always supposed that we did not rely for our support on 
the proceeds of levying blackmail on wildcat or unreliable insurance. He is quite 
right; but he cannot mean to imply that he thinks differently since our allusion to 
the German, of Freeport, as among those whose recent expenditures exceeded in- 





ee 
come, for this f would be a ccr fes: ion on his fart that we did not call for, and which 
he could not consistently make while he retained his present office in the com- 
pany. 

Up to the present date we have received no private communications regarding 
the insurance company which our correspondent represents (hence all watch com- 
panies are excluded), but made our comments on a number of companies whose 
published reports showed expenditures in excess of income: 

Our remarks cn nine companies in this retrograde condition (temporary, it is to 
be hoped), did not profess to include a list of all such companies, for a list of 
neither nine nor 49 would include all, but we supposed that specimens of wrong 
practice might fairly be alluded to at times, without giving a list of all of misery’s 
company. 

But how can our correspondent justify his company in making more than ten 
per cent dividend on paid-up capital to stockholders, when it took more than the 
income to doit? We do not like that kind of management. 

The Illinois report shows the par and market value of this company’s stocks and 
bonds to be exactly the same to a cent, viz., $51,039.33, a most remarkable coinci- 
dence.—EpD,. THE SPECTATOR.] 





INSURANCE RECEIPTS 1N CLEVELAND, 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


IN one of your numbers there appeared a list of what purports to be 
a statement of premium receipts by the different fire insurance agents in this 
city. As this statement is doing our firm injustice, we would respectfully request 
you to make the correction, in order to do us justice before the insurance fraternity, 

The statement alluded to quotes our firm as having received, during the year 
1877, $2.780, while our books will show that we received over $9,000. There are 
three companies which we represent, and for which we report to the state agents 
here, which swells their receipts, and makes ours correspondingly lower. 

WITTER & BUCHMANN. 
CLEVELAND, O., September 5, 1878. 


[The statement, as published, was compiled from returns made to the auditor of 
the county, and for the truth of which we declire any responsibility.—Ep. Sprc- 
TATOR.] 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Special Agent’s Hand Book, compiled by W. F. Fox, Special Agent 
and Adjuster, Chicago: The Rollins Publishing Company. 


THIS hand or pocket book for the use of special agents, whose 
coming has been anticipated by a previous notice in THE SPECTATOR, appears to be 
well adapted to pocket and hand, and convenient for frequent transfer from one to 
the other. Though of 300 pages, it is printed on thin, strong paper, and is in the 
pocket style of binding so as to be very light and portable, and its contents are so 
‘*handy”’ that it will ofien find its way to the hand of the special agent who carries 
it, and speedily, as we think, to the hands of those who have not yet obtained it. 

The first sentence of ‘‘ Hints to Special Agents ‘'—the topic which introduces us 
to the book—shows that the author appreciates the varied qualifications which the 
successful agent must have, for he says: ‘‘ The successful special agent must be edu- 
cated, possessing common sense, energy, dignity of bearing, with suavity of 
manner.” 

The fact that these qualities are useful everywhere shows that their enumeration 
in connection with the special agent is designed to emphasize the fact that such 
agent should be a particularily well rounded man in order to deal with the varie- 
ties of human nature which he must meet and influence ; for of this special agent 
we are told that “ upon visiting an agency, he should cultivate the agent socially 
and the agency as to business.” 

This little book is furnished with ruled blanks for agency records for all the 
months of the year, memoranda, etc., and has also a compilation of information 
often wanted by the persons for whom the book is designed, such as tables of 
minimum rates for the western states; classification of various kinds of risks; 
schedule rates ; forms of constitution and by-laws for the organization of local and 
state boards; the constitution of the National Board ; list of members of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the northwest and of the south; state insurance 
officials; digest of state insurance laws; table of aggregrate business of principal 
agency companies, both American and foreign, fire insurance definitions, hints to 
adjusters; abstract of the law of fire insurance; record of notable fires of $1,000,- 
ooo or upward, with considerable miscellany from the calendar, postal regula- 
tions, etc. 

We are sorry to see some ‘‘errata” on the last page, but this is better than 
their absence when needed. ‘The “ digest of state laws"’ in matter and form is so 
identical with that topic and its treatment in THE SPECTATOR’ YEAR Book, that 
perhaps our thanks are due to the author for his kind appreciation of us, as he ex- 
presses no obligation to us in the matter, the implication no doubt being taat 
everybody reads the Year Book, so that all allusion to it was unnecessary. For the 
list of great fires, however, we observe that indebtedness is ‘‘ cheerfully "’ acknowl- 
edged to The National Fireman's Journal, of New York. 
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EDITORIAL OPINION. 


A NEW DEPARTURE {N LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE determination of the Mutual Life insurance company, of New York, 
to allow incoming members hereafter an advance rebate of thirty per cent 
each year on the first two annual premiums, looks like a new and important 
departure in life insurance. We do not think, however, that there is any 
occasion for consternation or excitement among other companies. Itisa 
perfectly admitted fact that the participating rates of premiums as charged 
have been unnecessarily high, when considered with reference to the re- 
quirements of economical and well-managed companies. In the first 
place these premiums are calculated on the assumption that only four per 
cent interest will be realized on investments. And in the second place, 
as everybody knows, the premiums as charged contain a loading or mar- 
gin of thirty per cent for expenses. It is perfectly apparent that, setting 
aside the question whether there can be any divisible surplus arising from 
diminished mortality, the gain on account of interest and the saving by 
reason of economical management is absolutely certain, in the case of 
every well-managed company, to make up every year a large surplus to be 
returned to the policyholders. If, therefore, the experience of first-class 
companies shows that there can be a rebate at the end of the first or sec- 
ond year, it becomes a practical question whether the amount so rebated 
need to have been collected at the outset. The operation of collecting 
money year after year from new policyholders and returning a part of 
it.in the succeeding year with unfailing regularity, has been for many 
years a unique performance, for which we think there can be found 
hardly any analogy in any other kind of business. 

We do not intend to discuss this question at great length at this time, 
but we must take occasion to say that we think the Mutual Life has only 
made a needful and just recognition of the inevitable necessities and 
tendencies of life insurance. It is well known that THE SpecTAToR has 
always insisted that the collection of unnecessarily high premiums in 
life insurance opened the door to extravagance and mismanagement. The 
essentials of good life insurance are premiums rated as near to cost as 
possible, and in the second place, careful, honest and judicious manage- 
ment. 

The whole tendency of every department of business during the last 
five years has been towards lower prices. The objection that a falling off 
in the rate of interest obtainable on first-class securities imposes a 
barrier to a reduction of life_insurance premiums is no answer to the 
demand for lower rates or the equivalent of lower rates, since the net 
premiums charged by the offices are already based on the assumption 
that only four per cent interest will be realized. Our best companies 
have been doing business pretty economically, but they will find that 
their expenses will bear cutting down still farther. Not only that, but 
that a larger business can be done at a lower ratio of expenses, provided 
the companies have the sagacity to foresee the inevitable course of events, 
and offer to policyholders advantages and inducements calculated to 
regain their confidence. 

There has been much unnecessary speculation as to the precise policy 
adopted by the Mutual Life. The rates of premium have not been ex- 
plicitly reduced ; on the contrary, the rates remain precisely as hereto- 
fore, but hereafter every incoming member of the company will receive on 
the payment of his premium an advance rebate of thirty per cent, and 
again on the second anniversary payment he will receive a second advance 
rebate of thirty per cent. Thenceforth the distribution of surplus comes 
into operation, and the reduction will thereafter, during the life of the 
policyholder, depend upon the experience of the company—it may be 


thirty, thirty-five, or forty per cent, or even more, according as the com- 











This embraces 


pany is more or less fortunate in its running experience. 
a clear and concise definition of all that the company proposes to do at 
this time. 

We must correct one rumor which has been extensively circulated 
since the first announcement of this change of practice. It is perfectly 
preposterous to suppose that an affair of so much moment could have 
been determined upon and put in execution at short notice. Nothing 
could be further from the truth than that the company resolved precipi- 
tately on making this concession. The whole ptan had been under care- 
ful and serious contemplation for many months, and, as the company’s 
officers have hitherto shown themselves to be capable of managing their 
own affairs, they did not consider it incumbent upon them to take coun- 
sel with their neighbors. There is another point of view from which this 
departure is to be regarded, but we can only allude to it very briefly at 
this time. Although the Mutual Life has been distinguished for its 
liberality in paying surrender values to retiring members, it has not over- 
looked the fact that in a mutual company every outgoing member who 
voluntarily abandons his contract ought to contribute something for the 
purpose of having his membership replaced. During the last few years 
the company has realized a very large amount of money from this source, 
so that it became clearly a judicious and business-like arrangement to 
apply this fund to the purpose for which it was created, namely, the 
The 


equitable interests of old policyholders are thus not only protected, but 


obtaining of new members in place of those who had gone out. 


positively benefited by offering at this time an inducement which cannot 
have any other effect than that of attracting to this old and solid institu- 
tion a very large number of new policyholders whose premium payments 
during the next few years will have a very beneficial effect on the com- 
pany’s balance sheet. 

It is too early to calculate what will be the effect of this change on 
other companies. The excellent and solid institutions, which can now be 
numbered almost on the fingers of one hand, will, without doubt, follow 
the example which has been set by the Mutual and reap therefrom just 
as good results. But it must be confessed, with regret, that there are 
numerous weak and struggling companies, whose existence and vital- 
ity will be severely strained by the effort to do likewise. Many 
of these struggling companies have hitherto kept themselves alive 
by paying their agents exorbitant rates of commission, and then allow- 
The 


action of the Mutual Life in allowing its incoming members a rebate, if it 


ing those agents to divide their commissions with policyholders. 


have no other effect, will be a deathblow to the practice of allowing 
policyholders to divide commissions with exorbitantly paid agents. 





THE SPECTATOR'’S CRITICS ON FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


ALAS! that THE SPECTATOR should never be able to please every- 
body, and especially everybody who prints a “journal ” about insurance, 
because every such wise man knows just how to make an insurance pub- 
lication ; and as THE SPECTATOR is an insurance publication, cf course he 
knows how to make THE SPECTATOR as well as a spectacle of himself in 
telling how. The only reason that we do not rapidly reform all our errors 
under so much advice that costs us nothing is that the suggestions of our 
neighbors are so discordant as to produce confusion rather than convic- 
tion. Let not our gentle friends, then, suppose for a moment that we are 
heedless or obstinate. Our immobility is simply the resultant of combined 
and divergent forces, amid which we can only stand and look, as any 
honest spectator would do. 

To illustrate: For along time we have been accused of printing an 
American review of insurance, so peculiarly and exclusively American as 
to disparage foreign companies on American soil and give them a 
“Know-Nothing” welcome which is hostile and forbidding, and we are 
conscious that these companies themselves have sometimes felt that we 
did not tully appreciate their merits. This is one opinion of us. Among 
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those of an entirely opposite view appears a writer in a recent number of 
an insurance paper (a paper issuing from the dark air of Pittsburgh, 
where the smoke of the pit never ceases to ascend) who, reviewing our 
remarks on “ Federal Taxation on Foreign Companies” contained in the 
July SpecratTor, accuses us not only of unwarrantably advocating the 
cause of these foreign companies, but of holding “ the rod of retaliation ” 
over those who differ from us. “Retaliation” must mean something like 
justice, or “ paying in the same coin,” to use a common phrase, and the 
writer probably prefers a rod of mercy. He says that “ millions of money 
are being annually carried out of the country to enrich, support, or dodster 
up the coffers of foreign corporations,” and though he finds in our artic'e 
occasional concessions to the truth made in our “ usual bland manner,” 
he declares that ‘‘the whole tenor of this article savors strongly of 
‘Johnny Bull, and after the acknowledgment that they were at one time 
‘loyal subjects of the crown,’ decide to reserve their ammunition ‘ well, 
until after it passes Congress,’ which will not be later than next session.” 
This writer is certainly in great error, for we never tried to have our am- 
munition pass Congress further than to be entered according to an act of 
Congress, and besides, we never lived in the British realm. This error 
regarding our former home no doubt arose from mistaking the word we 
used in a national sense for the editorial we. Asa nation we were once 
“loyal subjects of the crown,” but never as editor or individual, and as for 
our ammunition passing Congress, of course the writer means rather the 
bill for the ten per cent taxation of foreign companies. This writer's 
view, then, that we are Bully boys of British emigration is the second 
criticism upon our relation to foreign affairs in the realm of insurance. 
These two diverse criticisms we can endure, but the third from near home 
rather humbles us and makes us feel both nothing and nowhere. It is 
this: A New York insurance editor, whose zeal in the championship of 
foreign companies seems to be pronounced, declares that a majority of the 
insurance journals are engaged in showing that the foreign companies are 
unreliable and are taking a great quantity of money out of the country, 
and that “figures are twisted” to show this, and that the editors ‘‘no 
doubt make a few dollars by it,” as the American companies outnumber 
the foreign. But he says (and this is the unkindest cut of all): ‘* There 
are a few papers in New York that set upon the fence, like THE SpecTa- 
ToR.” To be sure he does not say what kind of a fence it is, but of what- 
ever material or construction it may be, it would seem that sitting ona 
fence, if that is what the editor means, must be very awkward and uncom- 
fortable, undignified and unenviably conspicuous. 

If, however, “‘ we set upon the fence” certain men or beasts, that is, in- 
cite them to tear it down so that there shall be no distinction between 
natives and foreigners on our free soil, but that all shall have equal ad- 
vantage, whether this be by equal or unequal taxation or by no taxation 
at all, then our neighbor after all does us no special injustice ; but this is 
not a position of silence or indifference. As we have said in a former 
issue of THE SpecTaTor, if the foreign companies have any advantage 
over home companies in securing American business, we do not believe 
this advantage is to be valued at 1o per cent on their gross premiums in 
addition to a license fee, and we still believe that such a tax is designed 
not for anybody's protection, but for somebody’s destruction—that is, the 
banishment of all the foreign companies. But the communication in the 
Pittsburg paper intimates that we have been wise as a nation in protect- 
ing ourselves against “foreign pauper labor” by means of tariffs on 
articles of import, and that we need the same protection against foreign 
insurance capital. To all this we need only say, that if the native born 
in America are to oppose all foreigners, both those with capital and those 
without capital, it is well that the copper-colored aborigines did not en- 
force such a view, for otherwise those croakers (whom we suppose to be 
white men) would not have been here to lift up their voice in this wilder- 
ness, and this they would certainly consider as a calamity, for they seem 
selfishly satisfied with their American residence. We hope our views are 
not unpatriotic (for we are ready to take our oath that we are American 
born and love our country best of all), but we believe that we have a 
country here which affords a grand field for both foreign capital and labor, 
and that it will be for their advantage and for ours that we welcome them 
and that they enter in. 

As for who shall do our insurance, we think the time is at hand when 
the people who can do it best and cheapest will have an opportunity to do 
about all of it, even if they should prove to be “ Heathen Chinee.” As for 
the idea that foreign companies now doing business here are annually carry- 
ing “ millions of money out of the country,” we have only to say that this 












is not true. All of those foreign companies, we believe, with a Single ex. 
ception, invest their surplus here, and only interest on investments goes 
abroad ; but so far from “millions,” nothing like one million goes out of 
the country annually from American business of all the foreign compa- 
nies, whereas several millions came into the country after the Chicago 
and Boston fires—more millions, ir fact, for the settlement of those losses 
than came from all the American companies together. But even if millions 
did go out of the country annually and we obtain a fair equivalent for it, we 
are not calied upon to bewail a national calamity. Money is only one 
commodity among others, and the export of it may denote a high state of 
prosperity. It is always an excellent thing to pay out money when both 
payer and payee are the better for the transaction, as they are always sup- 
posed to be till the contrary is shown. We do not anticipate the immedi- 
ate enforcement of the proposed ten per cent tax on foreign companies, 
but if such a bill passes Congress, we expect to see companies organized 
under our state laws with the aid of foreign capital, so that such a dis- 
criminating law shall be avoided. If after this remark we are called traitor 
to our country, or so specially hostile to any nation as to be unable to do 
justice, we shall be content ; for we believe in liberty, including the liberty 
of every man designating, classifying and even denouncing us as he likes, 








BROKERS AND AGENTS. 

IN our simplicity we had supposed that there are a good many 
brokers in New York whose services might be dispensed with and 
the necessary and legitimate business still be transacted in considerable 
volume, if not with improved economy, and we have at times had sus- 
picions that some such may be connected with the business of insurance; 
but one of our exchanges settles the matter by announcing that “the 
insurance broker occupies a position which is not only necessary but 
which cannot otherwise be filled more advantageously. The broker has 
grown up with and into the business of fire insurance. and it is sheer 
nonsense to say that he is not an essential factor in its operations.” In 
regard to the broker’s compensation for services, the writer says that 
“the broker invariably receives on every risk he places from 15 to 20 per 
cent as his share of a 25 per ceut commission.” He does not say that 
such percentage is too much, considered absolutely, but relative to what is 
left for the agent he thinks it exorbitant. He knows, in fact, of an 
agency firm whose premium receipts in 1877 were $250,000, and the 25 
per cent commission on which was $62,500, a fair ‘ncome for the - firm if it 
had not been for the lion’s share taken by the brokers ; for of the 25 per 
cent commission allowed by the companies, 15 per cent, he says, was 
paid over to the brokers, leaving only 10 per cent, or $25,000, for the 
agency firm, which has our friend’s condolence in being left with a minor 
share of the profits. 

The only surprising thing is that this insurance reviewer should not see 
how easily the agent and broker might have bread and cheese equal by 
simply having the companies pay a 30 per cent commission, which would 
give each party exactly 15 per cent. We write to suggest this as the way 
to keep peace with the brokers who occupy a position “ which cannot be 
filled more advantageously,” and also to keep from starvation the agency 
firm of our journalist’s acquaintance. 

Is it not the simple truth, if this subject is worthy of serious discussion, 
that that agency firm would have obtained nearly its usual line of risks 
if it had not paid out $37,500 to brokers? If not, and the firm could not 
reduce its office expenses below $15,000, thus leaving only $10,000 for 
profit, as reported, would it not be well for some agency to take the busi- 
ness that can manage with more economy, or let the people obtain in- 
surance directly from the companies ? 

In a later issue this chronicler of insurance truth speaks again and 
shows us how to limit the number of insurance brokers and retain only 
the “legitimate.” He says: ‘‘Companies or their agents ought to pay a 
commission to no other persons than regularly recognized legitimate 
brokers, and the rate of commission ought to be fixed at about 7% per 
cent. This would be adequate compensation, for the reason that the 
number of brokers would be largely reduced.” 

We are glad to know what price “the regularly recognized legitimate 
brokers” should be paid, and that such small price will drive off the ille- 
gitimate and the irregularly recognized ; but why would not something of 
the same plan work well in regard to superfluous and unworthy agents? 
But our friend, a few weeks ago, railed on the “ absurdity” of a “con- 
temporary” who made such a suggestion, and remarked with emphatic 
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eloquence, **No, a reduction in agents’ commissions would not drive ille- 
gitimate agents from the field. but it would most assuredly drive some of 
the best men out of the business.” 

We are glad, then, to know the whole truth at last regarding commis- 
sions. It is that the insurance broker should have 7% per cent 
out of 25, leaving the agent 174. The meshes of this sieve are so “ legiti- 
mate” as to retain only good brokers and good agents, the coarse falling 
through and the fine of both being retained ; but transpose these commis- 
sions, and behold, only ‘the bad of all kinds are saved and the best are 
lost. Such seems to be our neighbor’s logic; and if this division of 74 
and 17% satisfies companies, agents, brokers, and last of all the policy- 
holders, we shall of course be suited, and will withdraw our suggestion 
of a 30 per cent commission divided equally between two multitudes of 


needy indispensables. 











UNDERWRITERS’ SYMPATHY FOR THE SUFFERING. 


TuE charity of the good Samaritan exhibited by a number of our Life 
companies, not only in contributing their funds in aid of the sufferers from 
yellow fever in the south, but in allowing certain policyholders to visit 
that pestilential region on errands of mercy without invalidating their 
policies, is certainly very commendable. 

The instance of the Mutual Life, of New York, allowing Reverend J. L. 
Gay, of Kansas, to go and minister to the suffering there without preju- 
dicing his life policy, has been widely published and is well known. For 
this privilege Mr. Gay made the plea that he was getting old and could 
not expect to live many years more, and stated that since 1868 he had paid 
no premiums on his $1,000 policy, as these had been provided for by the 
accumulated interest. The company’s response was promptly given, 
“Go, and God be with your efforts.” 

Another instance is the permission granted by the Union Mutual Life 
company to Dr. William Trevitt, a physician of Columbus, Ohio, to visit 
the yellow fever districts in a professional capacity, without detriment to 
alife policy which he held in that company. The company in this case 
freely granted his request, with the hope that his mission to the suffering 
people of the south would result in nothing serious to himself, but good 
to others. 

The New York State Association of Supervising and Adjusting Agents 
issued a circular early in September to its members, suggesting contribu- 
tions for the sufferers from yellow fever, to be forwarded to the president 
or secretary of the association, and to be sent by them to the Howard 
Association of New Orleans. 

These are only a few specimen acts of beneficence on the part of corpo- 
rations connected with underwriting to relieve the distress of the people 
of the south, but are enough to show that corporations are composed of 
beings that are both human and humane. 








THE NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIA TION. 


THE Fire Underwriters’ Association, of the Northwest, which met in 
annual convention in Chicago on the 18th of September, embraces the 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio and Wisconsin, and contains in its membership some of 
the wisest and best minds engaged in the business of insurance, The 
object of these annual conventions is the discussion of topics of com- 
mon interest to underwriters, a comparison of views of best practice, of 
existing or needed legislation, of best methods of avoiding the evils and 
removing the frauds connected with the business, and generally the dis- 
semination of such technical wisdom regarding fire insurance as to make 
the business as nearly as possible a strict science and all the men en. 
gaged in it members of a profession adherent to some code of profes. 
sional honor. The votes and resolutions of such conventions are looked 
to as indicating where the truth lies in the various problems that arise 
regarding insurance matters, and from the deliberations of such a con- 
vention the people expect increased protection against the physical and 
moral hazards with which fire insurance is so closely connected. 

If reports of the exercises of the recent convention in Chicago, to 
which we give a large amount of space in our present number, be read 
with care, it will be seen that the papers presented before the meeting 
differed widely as to merit, whether regarded as specimens of literature or 
in respect to the importance of the themes discussed. Many of these 


productions came of wisdom that is born only of experience and were ! 





consequently full of practical suggestions, and in a form which exhibited 
considerable experience in good writing as well. 

Others there were purposely devoid of instruction, designed to be 
sensational, or to say something funny and “ make the unskillful laugh.” 
One of the most marked productions of this kind was a report of a 
committee on insurance journalism. What a committee on this sub- 
ject were expected to recommend to be done with harmless, outside 
lookers-on we do not know, but can only tell what the committee did do. 
The committee presented a series of “resolutions,” a most common 
thing in a convention, but these were unique in avoiding any advice as to 
what the insurance press should be. This series of resolutions describes 
the virtues of the insurance press in language so very ironical that 
we are told that several people laughed aloud. The final resolution is 
supposed to give the committee’s serious opinion of the subject, for its 
opening words are, “ Finally and seriously.” In this closing resolution 
the insurance press is highly commended because it is such a handy 
tool, the words being, “ As the plane is to the carpenter, the trowel to the 
mason, so are these journals among the best and most useful of our 
working tools.” 

We can endure all the jokes descriptive of our various “ virtues” as 
they were set forth in order, for these apply to all kinds of journalism, and 
with change of names to underwriters as well; but it is humiliating to 
feel that we are regarded as helpless tools, and that this committee can, 
therefore, use us and abuse us, buy us and sell us, borrow and lend us, 
and grind us when we are dull, and when both old and dull reject us and 
let us rust. But then, we are glad to know that the convention laughed. 

Of course by this cutting tool of a word the committee did not mean 
just the turn that we have given it ; but nevertheless our thoughts are as 
serious as those of most of the resolutions, and of just as much impor- 
tance to insurance interests. 





WE print this month under the head of “ Miscellany,” by permission of 
the author, the entire article on Co-operative Life Insurance, by Jacob L. 
Greene, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life insurance company, 
which has been previously issued in leaflet form and consequently will 
not meet the eyes of some of our readers for the first time in the columns 
of THE SpEcTATOR. Extracts from the same, more or less extended, have 
been printed also in a good number of journals devoted to insurance or 
kindred topics of popular interest and welfare. 

Our object in printing this little treatise on co-operative insurance is, 
simply because it seems to be an argument against that delusion which is 
compact, clear and well illustrated with simple figures such as all can 
understand, and withal an argument so candid and fair in the treatment 
of the subject as to commend itself to the dispassionate and unprejudiced 
reason of any who will read and reflect. In truth we do not see how its 
conclusions can be gainsaid or resisted. In fact if any believer in co- 
operative life insurance has any valid argument to make in reply to 
the points made in this article, or any that he esteems such, we 
should be glad to hear from him. As many persons of the best inten- 
tions are caught by the co-operative plan, and are obliged to waste much 
money which they can ill afford to spare before they learn their mistake, 
we can do them no greater kindness than to call their attention to 
such facts as the article in question presents. 





Ir will be seen ina communication on another page, that some well- 
known and highly esteemed underwriters of the south have fallen victims 
to the yellow fever scourge, William A. Fairchild, S. R. Clarke and John 
G. Lonsdale, Jr., and no doubt there are those not yet reported who be- 
long to the list or must soon be added to it. The bountiful gifts of 
northern underwriters, so freely bestowed in the few weeks just past, 
furnish no indemnity for such losses, but they were anodynes to the dying 
and will be also a solace of sympathy to survivors which will help bear 
the loss that cannot be made good. 





OuR well known Hartford correspondent, Per Simmons, promises to 
give his views of the recent meeting of the Northwestern Association at 
Chicago, its members, speeches, etc., to the readers of THE SPECTATOR in 
the November number. In the present number we give our readers a 
pretty full report of the meeting and of the speeches themselves, and com- 
ments on them will be in order at any time, with none more readable, prob- 
ably, than those of our Hartford correspondent. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Board. 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters was held in New York on September 26, to consider the 
replies to President Baker's circular, and take action relative to calling a national 
convention of delegates from all the joint-stock fire insurance companies in the 


country. 


There were present at the meeting the following members of the executive 
committeee : 

Messrs. Hope (president of the Continental), chairman; Hall (secretary of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine); Heald (second vice-president of the Home, of New 
York); Murray (vice-president of the German American) ; Hall (president of the 
Home, of Columbus); Cram (president of the American Central); Hendee 
(president of the 22tna); Platt (president of the Insurance Company of North 
America); Bowker (president of the North American, of Boston); Pulsford 
(manager of the Liverpool and London and Globe); Skilton (secretary of the 
Phoenix, of Hartford). 

Also, the following officers of the national board: 

Messrs. Baker (president of the Franklin, of Philadelphia), president ; Lock- 
wood (manager of the London Assurance Corporation), vice-president: Bennett 
(president of the Connecticut Fire) secretary, and Parish (president of the Atlan- 
tic, of Providence), treasurer. 

Also, the following members of the advisory committee of the national board: 

Howe (president of the Niagara); Hall (secretary of the National, of New 
York) ; Ross (manager of the Queen), and Denny (president of the Shawmut). 

Also, the following ex-presidents of the national board : 

Messrs. Chase (president of the Hartford Fire); McLean (president of the Citi- 
zens Fire, of New York); and Oakley (vice-president of the Howard). 

Mr. Miller, secretary of the executive committee, submitted the following 
report : 

Since the last meeting of the executive committee, held immediately after the 
adjournment of the board, on the 25th of April, the provisional committee has held 
regular weekly meetings, which have been well attended by resident members of 
the executive and advisory committees, and at which prompt attention has been 
ow to applications and claims for rewards, as well as to all other matters which 

ave been from time to time brought before the committee. 

Circular of May 9.—One of the first matters which had attention after your last 
adjournment was the sending out of the circular of May 9, prepared by President 
Baker and Secretary Bennett, in accordance with the instructions of the board, 
given by resolution adopted at its annual meeting. As required by that resolu- 
tion, the circular was sent to “‘ all —o issuing what are known as stock 
policies,” numbering four hundred and seventy-two. The replies of the com- 
panies that have responded, together with a classified synopsis ot the same, will be 
submitted by President Baker, for the consideration and action of the committee 
at this meeting. 

Incendiarism and Arson Reward Fund.—At your last meeting, a resolution was 
adopted soliciting subscriptions to the incendiarism and arson reward fund from 
all companies not then subscribers. The resolution, together with all necessary 
information on the subject, was embodied in circular No. 344, and sent, under date 
of May 10, to every non-co-operating company doing business in the country. 
Although the circular and accompanying reports fully set forth what had already 
been accomplished through the instrumentality of the fund, as well as what might 
be expected from more general subscriptions by the insurance companies of the 
country, yet the responses were few, the following additional companies only 
having subscribed the sums appearing respectively opposite to their names : 


Williamsburgh City, New York, $1,260; Glens Falls, Glens Falls, N. Y., $1,050; Security, 
New Haven, Ct., $647; Safeguard, New York, $490; Firemans, Dayton, O., $350; Trade, 
Camden, N. J., $280; Teutonia, Dayton, O., $175; State, Nashville, Tenn. $105; Sun, 
Philadelphia, $105 ; Ohio, Chillicothe, O., $52.50: Susquehannah Mutual, Harrisburg, 
Pa., $35 ; total, $4,549.50. 

The subscriptions to the fund now amount to $107,449, there being sixty-two 
subscribing companies. 

It is to be regretted that so large a proportion of the companies to whom the 
circular was sent failed to avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded to aid 
in a work quite as important and beneficial to themselves as it is to the present 
subscribers. If thought advisable by the committee, another circular might be 
prepared inviting attention to the former one, in the hope of obtaining the signa- 
tures to the fund of such companies as regard the work favorably, though they 
may have overlooked the first invitation. 

Since the report to the annual meeting, the provisional committee has offered 
75 rewards, amounting to $28,050. The amount now outstanding in offers of re- 
wards is $50,150, as against $35,050, at the time of the annual meeting. 

Three rewards have been paid by the treasurer on the order of the provisional 
committee, namely, Owego, N. Y., $250; North Attleborough, Mass., $250; 
Washingtonville, O., $250. 

These rewards secured the imprisonment of four incendiaries; one for a term 
of two years, one for four years, and two for six months each. 

Two other claims—one of $500, from Lansingburgh, N. Y., and one of $250, 
from Aberdeen, Miss., are, by the order of the provisional committee, now sub- 
mitted for your consideration. The claims are irregular, as the criminals were not 
convicted within the prescribed year. As they were, however, in each case, placed 
under arrest soon after the offer of the reward, their conviction within the year 
only ect ee prevented by their temporary escape, the provisional committee 
recommends the payment of the claims. 

The provisional committee also refers to you a request for the payment of a re- 
ward (though none was offered) in the case of the firing of the store of Daniel 
Sternberger, in Darlington county, S. C., December 14, 1876. Papers are sub- 
mitted showing the conviction of the criminal in March last, and his actual incar- 
ceration for a term of twenty years. 

Adulterated Oils,—The recommendation of the president on this subject in his 
annual address was referred by the board to the executive committee with power. 





tt rr, 
The executive committee referred the subject to the provisional j . 

reference included the proposition of Mr. Edwin Atkinson, president of the 'B Tie 
Manufacturers’ Mutual insurance company (see page 95, proceedings last — 
meeting), to make scientific tests of the various oils in use, for which pu recy 
appropriation of $1,000 was asked from the board. This amount, it fring eos on 
by Mr. Atkinson, would, with a like sum already pledged by the mutuals be er 
ficient to conduct the proposed investigation and print the results for the info = 
tion of contributing companies. The provisional committee together with the 
Philadelphia members favored the proposition, but on ascertaining that oth ; 
leading members doubted its practical utility, the Whole matter was referred ton 
to the executive committee. This reference carries with it the original recomme 

dation of the president which has not yet been acted upon. ad 

— Wisconsin Law.—At your April meeting, a special committee consisting of 
Messrs. Hope (chairman), Chase, Pulsford, Heald and President Baker, was a 
pointed on the Wisconsin insurance law, in view of the then.recent decision of the 
supreme court of the state; said committee to act in conjunction with a like com. 
mittee of western managers already organized. On the 7th of May the special 
committee held a meeting jointly with the provisional committee, at which Presi. 
dent Baker and Secretary Bennett were present. The text of a law proposed as a 
substitute for the existing law, and which it was stated had the sanction of the 
state superintendent, was read by the chairman and duly considered, when the 
following minute was ordered made : 

That it is the view of the members that there is no serious objection to the law as 
read, and copies are therefore ordered furnished to President Baker and Secretary 
Bennett for use among members in their respective localities. 

No further action was deemed necessary, as the state superintendent was of the 
opinion that the substitute covered the exigencies of the case, and would be adopt- 
ed as proposed. This result, however, was not secured, and the old law with the 
decision of the court thereon, remains in force. 

—Statistical Bureau.—The work of this department has been continued by Mr, 
Jenny, under the direction of Mr. Oakley, chairman of the committee. The expe- 
rience of companies on sundry special hazards, under like classification as in pre- 
vious years, is being obtained for 1877, and will embrace a larger number of com- 
panies than heretofore. The collating of the monthly losses on all classes of 
special hazards is alsocontinued, without any diminution in the number of contribu- 
tors either of board or non-board companies ; and the interest in this branch of the 
committee's work appears to be increasing. Other statistical matter of interest is 
also in preparation for the annual report of the committee. 


The main business of the meeting—the consideration of the replies to President 
Baker's circular—was then taken up. The circular had been sent out to all fire 
insurance companies issuing stock policies, altogether 472 in number. The re- 
plies which had been received, together with a classified digest of the same, 
were submitted by President Baker. A long and animated debate followed, the 
result of which was the adoption of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That in view of the replies received to the circular of May 9g, the time 
has not, in the judgment of the committee, arrived when it is expedient to call a 
convention of the fire underwriters of the country. 


The meeting was held with closed doors, so that it is impossible for us to give 
our readers any report of the debate. 


The Knickerbocker Casualty Company in Trouble. 





THE Knickerbocker Casualty Company, of New York, is in trouble. 
Charges against the concern have been presented to the insurance superin 
tendent. It is alleged that the capital was never paid up in cash, as required by 
law. The company was organized in March, 1876, under the general insurance 
laws of New York, and its charter specified the following as the kinds of busi- 
ness which it proposed to do: 

Insurance upon the health of individuals and against personal injury; disable- 
ment or death resulting from traveling, or general accident by land or water ; 
guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding places of public and private trust; in- 
surance upon the lives of horses, cattle and other live stock; and also against loss, 
damage or liability arising from any known or contingent event whatever, which 
may be the subject of legal insurance, except the perils and risks included within 
the departments of fire, marine and life insurance. 

It is alleged that the subsequent undertaking of steam boiler and plate glass in- 
surance without any increase of capital was unlawful. The attorney-general of 
the state has heretofore decided that companies organized under the general laws 
can only exercise such powers as are expressly given by law, or incidental to the 
transaction of their authorized business, and that the clause in the charter reading 
as follows: ‘‘ and also against loss, damage or liability arising from any unknown 
or contingent event whatever which may be the subject of legal insurance,” is too 
vague and indefinite to be applied to any object or subject except previously 
enumerated in the section. 

It this ruling be true, the Knickerbocker is working under the capital required to 
do accident or life insurance alone, and is doing the other kinds of business without 
capital. The charges against the company have been submitted to the attorney- 
general, who has the matter under advisement. It is not unlikely that he will de- 
cide that the Knickerbocker company has gone outside the privileges in its char- 
ter. The allegation that the company’s capital, $100,000, was never lawfully paid 
up in cash will doubtless be fully investigated. 





The Atlantic Mutual Life. 


THE argument on the motion to restore the Atlantic Mutual Life to its 
rightful owners, on the ground of its improved assets since it was ordered into the 
hands of a receiver, was heard before Judge Westbrook, of the New York Supreme 
Court, in special term at Albany, September 24. The points made were that 
the company had not been dissolved by the decree of the court placing it in the 
hands of a receiver, but had been only temporarily enjoined from transacting new 
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pusiness ; that the court had power to dissolve such injunction, if the corporation 
had so recuperated itself as to be in sound condition to transact the business of life 
insurance under the state law regulating such corporations, and the solvency of the 
company at the present date not being controverted by the Attorney-General, imme- 
diate restoration should be ordered on payment of legal charges ; that circumstan- 
ces having arisen after the order appointing a receiver was made, which destroy 
the foundation of the application and render it inequitable and unconscionable 
that the order should be enforced ; the court has power on motion, or on a bill filed 
in the nature of a writ of audita querela, to relieve from the order and to restore 
the company; and finally that this would best subserve the interests of the public 
as well as those of both policyholders and stockholders. 

Under this last point the danger of a receivership to policyholders’ interests was 
shown by reference to a circular issued by an enterprising firm to the policyholders 
offering to buy up policies by what it call a ‘‘ liberal offer,” which proves to be 21.6 
per cent of their net value. 

The only objection to the restoration of the company seems to be the receiver 
himself, who is interested to the extent of his fees; but the receiver is really only 
an officer of the court and nota party in interest. The decision is reserved, so 
that we are unable to give the result of this hearing, and if it should be adverse to 
the restoration of the company whether any appeal will be made. 

The following is the statement of the condition of the company on July 1, 1878, 
as presented by the company’s counsel, and, we believe, not controverted by the 
receiver : 














ASSETS. 
Assets, as reported by the receiyer, as of December 31, 1877---.-.-..---------- $1,234,625. 
Add for error in uncollected and deferred premiums.-.-......--.--.----------- 21,282.1 
Add for six months unpaid premiums accrued to July 1, 1878-.-....-.----.---- 128,500.00 
Add for six months interest on assets accrued and paid and unpaid............ 35,000.00 
Tete demees FAG ty WPS. in sede cdectiewsccctosesgun Viessbistccvenstew $1,419,408.07 
LiABILITIES. 
Liabilities as reported by the receiver, as of December 31, 1877-.-------------- $1,210,111.00 
Add for six months increased reserve liability to July 1, 1878....-.-.---.----- 22,000.00 
Add for average mortality and liability on policies six months to July 1, 1878. -- 35,000.00 
Total liabilities (except capital stock)...........---..------------------ $1,267,111.00 
Add for capital outstanding-..........-----+----------------------- <a enine 91,800.00 
Total linbilisies including capital.........cccoccccncconccesocwcceseseese $1,3£8,911.00 
Total atnets....2.222-- 22-22 -nenenene coven ecewessepeccsetescences $1,419,408.07 
Tete) TRDIIES ccc nccncnen ccnp coceconentecwcessveccocesoscvese 1,358,911.00 
Net surplus over capital and liabilities... ..................-.-..---.---- $60,497.97 


If the company should be credited with the net value of the policies which lapsed 
during the months of May, June and July, 1877, this surplus, the company says, 
would be further increased in the sum of about $113,000. The company's counsel 
suggested to the court that the capital might be reduced to $100,000, if deemed 
necessary, or the company made purely mutual, or reinstated on condition that al] 
lapsed policies should be restored by the company on payment of the back premi- 
ums in three months, etc. The Attorney-General remarked that if the statement 
presented by the company’s counsel was true, areferee should be appointed to 
decide whether the company should be restored. 

A decision will probably be announced in a few days. 





The Bankrupt Security Life. 


AN important report in the case of the bankrupt Security Life has 
been filed in the supreme court, of New York, by S. A. Walker, Esq., who was 
appointed referee last December to take proof and report as to the distribution of 
the funds in the hands of the receiver. 

Conforming to the statutes and judicial decisions applicable to the facts of the 
case, Mr. Walker decides that holders of policies in force (whether paid-up or not) 
at the time of the failure are not entitled to a preference; that claimants under 
policies maturing subsequent to the failure have no preference; that holders of 
unexpired policies are entitled to the status of creditors in a distribution of the 
funds. In obedience to the rules thus laid down a computation of the various 
amounts due to the holders of living policies where no default regarding payments 
of premium had occurred,—based upon the principle that the amount of unearned 
premiums upon each policy, at the date of the winding-up order, is the measure of 
the liability in each case~—has been made by a competent actuary, and the compu- 
tation in each case appears upon a schedule attached to the report of the refer 
ees. The basis of this calculation is the New York standard of valuation. The 
schedule also contains the names of holders of death claims and other generaj 
creditors with the face value of their respective claims entitled to participate in a 
dividend under the rules respecting presentation to, and allowance by, the receiver. 
Endowment and other policies maturing before the appointment of the receiver 
are allowed as debts of the company for their face amount. 

In regard to premium notes the referee makes an important ruling as follows : 


The amounts due upon the premium notes and for loans to policyholders and 
deferred premiums at the date of the appointment of the receiver, with the interest 
thereon, are to be deemed and held a credit in favor of the corporation, to be set 
oft in each case against the sum due the policyholder, under the valuations of the 

licy made by the actuary, and that the proper sum upon which a dividend is to 
be declared is the difference between said amounts. The appropriate column 
upon the schedule of claims allowed contains the amount opposite the name of 
each creditor and claimant of the proper set-off in each case. 


As to the amount of the dividend to be declared, it appears there are 7,045 





claimants. The amount of the allowed claims is $2,132,811.44. ‘The amount in 
the receiver's hands is $175,000. In conclusion the referee says : 


Itis proper to recognize-the fact that no immediate distribution will occur in 
consequence of this report. The questions decided are too numerous ard intri- 
cate, and the views of eminent counsel too diverse, to make a payment proper 
before such time as the court of last resort shall have settled the principles which 
should govern each case. The expenses incurred, chargeable to the estate, will 
outrun the natural accumulation of the money in the receiver's hands. In view of 
this fact I decide that a dividend of seven (7) per cent upon the amount of each 
claim allowed, is the proper order in the premises. 





The Life Underwriters Association of Ohio. 


THE fifth annual session of the Life Underwriters Association ot Ohio, 
at Put-in-Bay, was well attended, and the proceedings show that the members 
maintain their interest in the association, and are determined to make it a useful 
means of mutual benefit. 

Col. Collin Ford, of the Union Central, of Cincinnati, read an interesting ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Money, Banking and Life Insurance,” showing the superior stability 
of well managed life offices, as compared with other financial institutions. 

Messrs. Sudlow (Union Mutual), Millard (Union Central), and Farley (National, 
of the United States) as a special committee appointed to consider an application 
for membership from several general agents in Indiana, made an important re- 
port recommending that the application be granted ; also the life underwriters of 
states adjoining Ohio be requested to form state associations, and that they be in- 
vited to send delegates to the Ohio association. 

The report was approved, and the following resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That this association tender a cordial invitation to the life underwriters 
of this and adjoining states, not at present members, to co-operate, and meet with 
us at our next annual re-union, and that each member of the association consider 
himself a committee of one to increase its membership and influence, to the end 
that all the good anticipated may be realized, and that our next meeting may 
eclipse all previous ones in numbers and influence. 

The annual report of the board of directors by President Bonfoey reviewed the 
subject of taxation and the work of the legislative committee, urging that the 
members of the association should exert themselves to secure some modification 
of the tax requirements of Ohio respecting life insurance. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President—Collin Ford (Union Mutual) Cincinnati. 

Vice-Presidents—W. E. Bonfoey (Continental), Cincinnati; L. C. Hopkins 
(Mutual of New York), Cincinnati; T. E. Drake (Charter Oak), Cincinnati ; 
G. F. Ladd (tna), Geneva; T. S. Farley, (National, of the United States), 
Cleveland; A. G. Hutchinson (Continental), Cleveland. 

Recording Secretary—Chartes A. Sudlow (Union Mutual), Cincinnati. 

Corresponding Secretary—P. D. Finnegan (Travelers), Cincinnati. 

Treasurer—R. L. Douglas (Union Mutual), Cincinnati. 

The following extract from a letter received from ex-President Bonfoey will ex- 
plain itself: 

I notice in your September number of THE SPECTATOR the statement chat the 
president of the association ‘‘condemned all taxation of life companies as unfair 
and unconstitutional.” 

What he did say was that, ‘all taxes imposed upon the basis of a eral tax 
upon the gross receipts, as is the case in Ohio, are unjust, and there is no doubt 
that if carried to the proper jurisdiction, the law enforcing them would be declared 
unconstitutional.” 


In his address he was dealing with the law of Ohio. 


Notes on the Convention of the Northwestern Association. 


THERE were 92 old members and 42 new members present at the ninth 
annual convention. A good attendance. 

The absence of Judge Blodgett, of Philadelphia; Major C. E. Bliven, of 
Toledo; O. H. Case and Judge Cary, of Chicago; C. W. Marshall, of Colum- 
bus; A. W. Spaulding, of St. Louis, and many other old friends and active 
memberss of the association was noticed with regret. 

Mr. Geo. W. Adams was kept busy handling the V's on the first day of the 
meeting. His earnest laborsin behalf of the association were rewarded by their 
conferring upon him the highest honor within their reach. 

Most of the visiting insurance men stopped at the Grand Pacific Hotel, and were 
well cared for by mine host, John B. Drake, who gets this bonanza every year. As he 
treats them beyond complaint, of course he will continue to be the insurance man's 
host. 

It is the intention of the Northwestern Association, at its next (tenth) annual 
meeting to arrange, if possible, to have the Underwriters’ association of the 
Pacific, the Underwriters association of the south, and the New York State associa- 
tion meet with them. 





Retirement of the Railway Passengers. 


In the last number of The Spectator, mention was made of the retirement 
of the Railway Passengers Assurance, of Hartford. Since then a circular of infor- 
mation has been issued by the secretary of the Travelers Insurance Company 
showing that the Travelers has assumed the business of the Railway Passengers, 
and will resume the issue of short-time policies, or tickets of insurance. 

The Railway Passengers was organized as a means of consolidating the short- 
term business of the various accident companies, which took its entire stock in pro 
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portion to their capital. The circular explains that all the associates of the 
Travelers have left the field as accident companies, and a majority of the stock 
has become the property of the Travelers, so that by the consent of all, the Rail- 
way Passengers was retired, as the business for which it was established can be 
done more economically by the originally company, the Travelers. 

The statement is made that the stockholders in the Railway Passengers have had, 
during all its career, a fair interest on their investment, that there is now no impair- 
ment of its capital, but a handsome surplus, accumulated in more prosperous days, 
which can seldom be said of liquidated corporations. 

The limit in amount to be written on one life in the Travelers is $16,000, payable 
in event of death, and $80 weekly indemnity in case of injury. 

This movement shows that Hartford underwriters know the importance of econ- 
omy, and their example of consolidation might profitably be followed by some 
companies, which, instead of doing an accident business, are doing business acci- 
dentally. 


Agency of Moore & Janes at Chicago. 


It is seldom that there is any news to chronicle about the agency 
of Messrs. Moore & Janes, of Chicago, any more than of several other of 
those old, conservative and well established fire insurance offices. They have a 
full line of companies which are not dissatisfied and continually transferring their 
business from one office to another, as is the case in many of the smaller agencies, 
and thus it seldom comes within our province to bring these really leading 
agencies into notice. 

We now note with pleasure the course adopted by the manager of the Ham- 
burg-Magdeburg insurance company in placing his company before the insuring 
public of Chicago, in the agency of Messrs. Moore & Janes; and that the 
company’s interests will be well cared for is assured by the fact that this firm is 
now, and has been for years, the trusted agents of such companies as the old 
Hartford, the German-American, North British and Mercantile, and with their 
latest accession at present of six other reputable companies. Thus in number 
of companies represented, the firm has a position equal to any in that city, and in 
point of premiums taken and standing in the community, a position excelled by none. 

The firm is composed of Mr. James H. Moore and Mr. John J. Janes, who 
have long been identified with insurance interests in Chicago. Before the fire 
they were members of the then popular agency firm of S. ‘!. Moore & Co. They 
are energetic, public spirited gentlemen, and take a leading position in the pro- 
fession which they have chosen. Their office, at No. 119 La Salle street, is cen- 
tral, and furnished with all the necessary conveniences for the transaction of their 
large and increasing business. 





Insurance in France. 
The returns of the French companies for 1877 show the following results : 


LIFE COMPANIES. 
Policies in force, $324,960,000; new assurances, $55,518,000; premium income, 
$11,558,000; death claims, $3,752,000. 
The new assurances show a decrease as compared with 1876 of $1,300,000. 
Three new companies were started during the year, viz., L’Ouest, Le Patri- 
moine, and L’Abeille, the latter being an off-shoot of the fire company of the 


same name. 
FIRE COMPANIES. 


Policies in force, $17,506,345,453; premium incothe, $17,019,129; fire losses 
$7,854,958. 
Two new companies were started during the year, namely: La Provinciale and 


La Fonciere. 
HAIL COMPANIES. 


The only hail insurance joint stock company now in existence is L’Abeille, 
whose profit and loss account for 1877 shows a profit of $170,378, after writing off 
the loss on 1876 of $144,024. Its premium income for the year amounted to $727,- 
419 in respect of 52,917 policies, and its losses to $241,357. 


President Hyde in Europe. 
THE president of the Equitable Life, Mr. Henry B, Hyde, has gone to 
Europe for a few months’ vacation, or a brief period of rest from his arduous 
labors ; unless, indeed, his devotion to the interests of the Equitable for almost a 
score of years has so become a second nature to him as to induce him to give most 
of this vacation to the diligent study of the company’s interests abroad. 

As the very efficient president of one of the largest life insurance companies of 
the world, and one to whose personal qualities the great success of the company is 
so largely due, we have no doubt that Mr. Hyde will receive attention from under- 
writers in Europe commensurate with the profound respect entertained for him at 
home. 





The Canada Life Assurance Company. 


AT the thirty-first annual meeting of the shareholders of the Canada 
Life assurance company, held last month, the company’s financial statement for 
the year ending April jo, 1878 was given. This statement shows the company to 
be in a most prosperous condition. There were issued during the year 1,642 new 
policies,amounting to$2,908,238,on which alone the premium receipts were $76,498. 
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These items show that the last year’s business of this company was greater than j 

any previous year, and greater than the Canada business of any other life oa : 
pany for the same time. The total premium receipts for the year were $512 * : 
the interest receipts $188,652, making the total incume $701,213. Death = Cn 
were considerably less than the interest receipts, being $163,567 out of an prt 
loss of $245,179. The company has a handsome surplus over all liabilities includ- 
ing an ample reserve calculated by the New York standard. The funds of the 
company are invested in choice securities, and the policyholders may be congratu- 
lated on the excellent results which have been achieved under the present careful 
prudent and skillful management. i 


Assignment of the National Burglar and Theft Insurance Company 
of New York. 


THE National Burglar and Theft insurance company, of New York 
city, made an assignment last month for the benefit of its creditors to Mr, W. H. 
Ritter. The assignment articles filed in court contain a full list of all the compa- 
nies credited, together with a complete inventory of the company's assets. The 
liabilities are principally for losses, advertising, general expenses and unearned 
premiums on 1,141 policies, the total obligations amounting to $68,570.36. The 
assets consist of mortgages on real estate amounting nominally to $393.723, but 
the real value is set down at $99.900. Besides these, there is a quantity of office fur- 
niture and fixtures which cost $1,150, but which is now estimated to be worth $400, 

It appears that a part of the bonds and mortgages belonging to the company 
were last year assigned to, and deposited with, the Farmers Loan and Trust com- 
pany for the security of the policyholders until the company should make a deposit 
for such purpose with the insurance department, or until the company should cease 
to do business. It would appear, therefore, that the policyholders have abundant 
security for their unearned premiums. 





Hamburg-Magdeburg Insurance Company. 


THE Hamburg-Magdeburg insurance company, which is one of the 
latest candidates for public favor in the insurance world, east of the Rocky moun- 
tains, will conduct its business in the United States through four separate and 
distinct departments. The eastern department recently established, with head- 
quarters in New York, will have exclusive control of the business in that territory, 
reporting directly to the home office. The same plan is adopted for the three 
other departments, each being independent of the other and reporting directly to 
the home office of the company. 

There will be a department of the south, the headquarters of which areas yet 
not decided upon. 

The western department will be managed from St. Louis by Col. Gustavus H. 
Koch, and will include all territory from the Alleghany to the Rocky mountains, at 
which latter point begins the department of the Pacific, which has been in opera- 
tion for some time. 

Col. Koch is already busily at work and is rapidly planting his territory in hopes 
of an abundant harvest, which we have no reason to doubt the genial ‘‘ Colonel” 
will in due time reap. 





Mr. Goodwin’s New Engagement. 


Mr. E. O. GOODWIN has been appointed New York general agent . 


of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. Of Mr. Goodwin's other engagement we re- 
marked in the July number of THE SPECTATOR as follows ; 

Mr. E. O. Goodwin, late New York manager of the Charter Oak Life, has 
recently been elected to the vice-presidency of the Provident Savings Lite. Mr. 
Goodwin has had considerable experience in office as well as field work, and is 
competent to manage any reputable company, but from the following figures we 
opine that Mr. Goodwin will soon be open to another engagement. 

We hardly expected that the change would take place so soon, nevertheless our 
predictions have been fulfilled to the letter, and we cannot but congratulate the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life upon the addition of so competent a man as Mr. 
Goodwin to its already first-class list of agents. 





The Hartford Conspiracy Trial. 


JUDGE BEARDSLEY, in the Superior Court at Hartford, September 21, 
gave a decision on the demurrer of defendants’ counsel to the information charging 
the late officers of the Charter Oak Life insurance company, Walkley, White, 
Wiggins and Furber, with conspiracy to defraud. The decision sustains the first, 
fourth and fifth counts of the indictments, the two latter of which charge the 
parties with intent to defraud policyholders. The trial for conspiracy is now set 
down for November 6. 





Insurance Against Horse Stealing. 


HORSE STEALING is practised on a vast scale in Russia. This has 
at length induced the formation of a company in Kiew to insure against the loss of 
horses by theft. The animals are divided into three classes according to their 
value. The premium charged is one-half of one percent. The owner of every 
animal insured receives a sort of check, or ticket, upon which is inscribed a 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS.—Latest Quotations—(Corrected to September 28.) 






Pca 
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memorandum of the principal descriptive points of the beast. If a horse-dealer is | Metropolitan Life, . Mary J., wife of Frederick A. Schroeder, mortgagor. 
suspected by the company or the police, he only needs to produce the insurance | yy.rual Life mortounc ton ja duly Ee ovtparr snow ee $3,500 
ticket; if he is unable to do so, he is arraigned before the proper tribunal and pun- 130 p) P.M. july due December 1, 1879, 6 per ‘cent....... AB) noes 3,000 
ishment swiftly follows. In case of theft the formalities to be observed in order to — = es se ag na —< y ey — * ge  - ~— 2. (No. ~ 
secure indemnification are very simple, and consume but little time. Mutual Life, mortgagee, James O’Brien, mortgagor. Grand ‘st. (N “44 = 
- oo sth av., 0 Ee oan 4, due . Hy eth or or Clinton pl. Gils. 4,000 
P utual Life, mortgagee, John Sullivan, mortgagor. Eighth st., or Clinton pl. (No. 
Retirement of Mr. Arthur Pell. “ 1p), & 577-5 W. gh ar-, 23x 93-41. as 2, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per gmt 6,000 
. > utual Life, mort; €, +, wife o rew er, mort; r. wenty- 
Mr. ARTHUR PELL, assistant manager of the Liverpool and London | fifth st., n. s. sew. hate 21x 98.9. Aug. 22, due Dec. 1, _, 6 per nnn 7,000 
and Globe insurance company, has resigned, after twenty years of active service. | ee * ETP nage <4 mortgage ig a 4 —— 244 W.) S. S. Too e. og 
Mr, Pell had endeared himself alike to the employes, agents and customers of | Mutual Life, mortgagee, Peter schaffner, ‘mort ror. Second av. (No. 1,108), ¢.s. 
; : : im in hi : | 100, 4S sgth st., 25.1 x roo. . 11, due 1, 1879, 6 per cent.............. 7,000 
the company, and the good wishes of his friends follow him in his retirement. | pautual Lite, mortgagee, Robert Mumby, mertgager. Fatton ‘.. 8, ©. o00, Hah ah, 
51.2 x 87.3 to Mumby’s Alley, x 51.1 x 80.3. Aug. 30, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per 
5 CONE... 022 coc we cccwe cece cece nn oe cosccwce rene cocesesccoeensec cscs cocceseccse 22,000 
New York and Brooklyn Mortgages to Life Insurance Companies. New York Life, mortgagee. Arthur Ingraham, mortgager. 130th st., n.s., P. M., 
° . ° ug, 1, t year, P Ol Recqnccqococagcccsnnnnssl $080 000s secccccvescc case segs ‘ 
THE following New York and Brooklyn mortgages to local life in- | United States Life, mortgages. Louise, wife of William R. Gilbert, mortgagor. _— 
surance companies, recorded between August 21 and September 25, are reported in st. (No, 248 w.), S. S., 198.9 w. Greenwich av, 19 x 81.11 x 19 x 80.2, Aug. 1, due 
The Real Estate Record: 7 - Agra x yy per cent....- oe ee 2,500 
. : . . ited States Life, mortgagee, ise, wife o! illian R, Gilbert, mort, r. 
Brooklyn Life, mortgagee, Daniel Chauncey and Michael Ridgewood, mortgagors. -— y s 
Third lace, s. S., 125 w. Court st., 40.2 x 133.5. Aug. 19, 1 year, 6 per 1 000 wlan pl., e. s. 170.68, Hanson pl., 20,6 x 200. Acs 4 = April s, 1880, 3,ec0 
Brooklyn Lite, mortgagee, Samuel D. Morris, mortgagor. Fort Greene ples. | washington Life, morigagee, Badward 8. Nash, morigagor. ih st, 3506. 6th ™ 
Equitable ~% mortgagee, ae idley, rare. 64th st., (No. 118 E.) s.s., av., 25.3%92. Aug. 27, due Dec. 1, 18;9, 6 per cemt....-.----------------0+-- 16,000 
162.6 e 4th av., 12.6 x 100.5. ug. 1o, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent...........-.. 000 : : : : : : 
Equitable Life, mortgagee, Henry A. Robbins, mortgagor. sth av., ¢. s., 25.3 S. 38th “ ' The following is a recapitulation of the loans reported in THE SPECTATOR since 
st.,27x 100. Aug. 19, due Aug. 22, 1879, 6 per cent.......----.-------------- 50,000 | July, 1875: 
Metropolitan Life, mortgagee, Mary J., wite of Frederick A. Schroeder, mortgagor. | 
1st St., N, S., 330. 6th av., 20x 100, Sept. 13, 1 year........--.-------------- 3,500 ee $8,085,395 
Metropolitan Life, mortgagee, Thomas Gordon, mortgagor. Kosciusko st.,s. s., 58.600 | OS, es - 3,601, 
200 e. Marcy av., runs south 200 to Lafayette av., x east 150 x north 100 x west 2,177,250 | New York Life and Trust-........ 1,063,391 
37-6 x north roo to Kosciusko, x west 112.6 to beginning, Sept. 20,1 year.... 11,000 825,200 | North America........ ..-- . 25,000 
Mutual Life, merunan, Henry C. Owen and Martha A., wife of Wallace G. Gott, 34,000 | Security Life and Annuity --..... 85,000 
mortgagors. Rivington st.,n.e. corner Norfolk st., 17x 78. August 26, due 279,670 | United States..........----- a 342.5¢0 
December 2, spp, 6 per CeRt oo. cccnccocs seencnncnveccccesusecsscons cscconsses 1,000 | Homes spathic........-c---ccecons 50,100 | Universal ......-.------- coe 15,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, George H. Taylor, mortgagor. West Broadway, n. w. | Knickerbocker .........---.-..--- ,300 | Washington .................---- 680,500 
corner Duane st., (No. 153 Duane st.) 25.4 x 25 x 26.6x 25. September 12, due | FRIOON. cccocccesssaccnsnneen 2,000 
8,000 | Metropolitan...............-.---- 474,910 NE cvcncccccess eee ccdces nD 




























































































































































! | 
| Quotation. Sales during September. | | Quotations. | Sales during September. 
} 
4 | wn mn a ones > - ou ns = eed 
| Value | Value 
: No of : ‘ : No. of : 
Bid. Asked. * esl Price } | Bids. | Asked. Shave. Price. 
Per cent. Per cent. NASHVILLE— Per cent.| Per cent. 
50 eee — 50 100 —s per cent ae ee 100 ae SS ee 
25 see | wee 10 200% per cent 20 éuw Ge } eee”  btseenans 
50 eee | «<0 46 105% per cent 100 | see? 92 ee 
100 oon | o<s 20 60 percent 
50 o » am 50 112 percent | BALTIMORE— | 
c | 50 ose | --- 20 115 percent Baltimore Fire...............- de | 25 en ee 
Republic ........-2..ccc--ceccee | 100 aes _ 25 70% percent Firemens....-.. oneeensennaihiiie ane | oes . ee 
Tradesmeas.. ....-......------- 25 a 4° 13256 per cent RSET 2 Sie | 13% 14 ~—s Kecmonntin 
| Howard .........--2..000----eeee a V4 ese 
| Maryland Fire.............-... a | os 5 
PHILADELPHIA— Merchants Mutual -| ie st 55 ° 
merican. --.~---------------- Too 141 eee . Monumental | 70 coe 
Fire Association -... 50 240 250 ai National _... < gees Ir -— a 
ee 100 425 | ses whe | RE eae Tee eats 105 ° 
ee eee 100 ain —— non | 
Insurance Co. of N. A....-..-- | 20 28% 29 REL Ba oy San FRANCIScCO— | 
Insurance Co., State of Pa..... | 200 its sails GE) ee se Fe NS a a ew B 112 WO +1 | cp 9) el 
Delaware Mutual........-...--- | 25 32 35 Se ee eee es Commercial ......... Pe ae } eens 
Pennsylvania-........--------- | 100 ene 152 Deco lr te oe Firemans Fund....-.. --| 100 | me 114 ee 
Union......------.------------ | 100 ae tad Cee) ae ee Home Mutual. .....- al dh 75 76 ee 
United Firemens, .............. 100 she jin ie “Bie State Investment...... oe ie 113 e-~ 2. cnr > b" Sebbesein 
GO cictittinnbinnantiiesdecrs on 112 114 oo |  Seneenscus 
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National... 02... ccaccoce--2- 100 128 130 ow 'D Seescmenee 
ee accodiaee 100 §6=—s|_—s 100 aoe. i ~aeabeabma 
PRE 0. conc cencccccencnsee | 200 86] «2903 204 es wees 


New ORLEANS— 
Cresent 
Factors and Traders........... 





dan gz 
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ee 

¥-< 























| 0 ee ae en 

| 40 — o | 2 Gedweetbes 

25% 27% i ae 

| 38 — a mere 

sere] ees | 79 ‘ en oe 

New Orleans Insurance Ass’n-- | --- | 27% 27% ae ee are 
New Orleans Insurance Co-..- | 4° sake a) a eer 
POOPIE, dncccdcncccccescesceste | on es seu Gebayevees 
Sg | SS ae aes eee cd 2d ae ee ee oe 
TOM cc ccwscc cece cocesete | | 80 83 2 TA? SA 
UM008....- 2000 - cnc ccen sooo cone | 29 ee a ee ee 

Sr. Louts— 
American Central--.......-... | 10 a oo 
en =A a oe a ee eae es 
Sibi enswescusscinbaseos a oe Mt Blies. 8 ocean 
efferson ....... se eet vam 75 cop d= tice 
SOR idoedcconse —_ 75 80 | oes ''E Cbasedabee 
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Canapa— 
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e 
& 
z 
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Merchants and Mechanics 
Richmond Banking and Ins. Co. 
Virginia Fire and 
Virginia Home........ .... 
| Virginia State 


Merchants Marine......------- 
yen, Fire. 


arine 








ueen City Fire. 50 

Royal Canadian. 100 
DeRERGORRs . ccc csceestsocne 100 
WEISER. -ovcccccesscenecsosnes 40 

BritisH— 

| British and Foreign Marine....| £20 
Commercial Union.........-.-- 50 
GutERGR 6... cennsvdcccsacsa 100 

| Imperial .... 0c. cccccccccceese 100 
LARGRENNG ..ccccecccoveccocces 20 

| London Assurance.....-....-.- 25 
London and Lancashire -..-..-- 25 
Liverpool and Londonand Globe) 20 
Norther® .........2--06---.6-« 100 
North British and Mercantile..| 50 
QROTR ..cswnocccaccocctccocsee To 
Royal ..........-.-.----------- 20 


| Scottish Commercial.........-. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS.—NEw York STATE Companies. 


[CorRECTED TO SEPTEMBER 28, 1878,] 








—_ Cash Dividends 
ANNUAL DIVIDEND—PER CENT, paid during 1878, 
Name or Company. 





Year of 
Incorporation. 
Par Value of 
Jan. 1, 1878. 
Latest Sales, 
Per $100. 


1865. 


Stock, per $roo. 


Net 
Book Value of 


| | | ‘ | 
1866.| 1867. 1868, 1869.| 1870.| 1871.) 1872.| 1873.) 1874. a 76 1877. 


#tna......------------| $200,000 we | pei . i ae 25 | $111.16 
REIN. 2060.00 vscee 200,000 | = “2 10 109.18 | 
Agricultural - Po, | 10 | I 5 | 10 ---- |- 200.97 
BOF sn. cecceos 30 | 5 | 17% | -- | 189.40 
American 16 | 15 y 152.93 
5 10 ie 136.09 
| -- . . - 8 96.05 
} so | - | 10 } 5 154. 
Broadway. --..--- 12 | tee one 
Brooklyn --.- | 20 | 234.06 
Buffalo | 123.39 
- + o = - sey 24 
Capital City | | | 5% -- | 96.88 
CED vececccsenssen | 


| | | 256.96 
ity..-.-. -- . | 5 20 . 4 . | 385.46 
| Clinton 6 155.27 





Columbia 
Commerce, Albany 
Commercial 
Continental. ..- .. 
Eagle 

Empire City 
Emponum 


94.63 
176.25 
102.40 
198.96 
268.19 
148.36 

go.26 
150.39 
176.29 
147.89 

91.33 
153.86 
102.49 
168.70 





* 


Firemens -....... 
Firemens Fund -- 


Mie mie annum w 


230.61 
266.91 
158.08 
254.28 
112.51 
186.10 
210,68 
148.13 | 
133.89 
113.65 
126.56 
| 152.44 
|. . oo |e : : 3 | s 119 73 
——. F } | | | | March} 1o 248.37 
ings County é Be ‘ | Jan. | 10 230.00 
Knickerbocker boy 5 = 118.09 


PRK 


“ 


MVMUUNnunnunwnuauens 


Lafayette 200.73 


163.46 | 
138.62 
167.47 
126.83 
183.20 
196.41 
219.35 


Qunw : 


Long Island....-.-.---| 
Lorillard 

Mashettaa ......--.-. | 
Manufact’rs & Builders 
Mechanics 


oO AUN COU os 
ot ww 


Mechanics and Traders 234.81 
Mercantile | 124.97 
Merchants | | | | 189.70 
Montauk | | } 157.46 | 
205.93 
151.76 | 
87.00 | 
231.73 


) 


| 
| 


National 
New York and Boston... 
New York Bowery | 


New York Central 

New York Equitable...) 210,000 
New York Fi 200,000 
N. Y. Produce Exch’ge| 200,000 101.63 
New York City 200,000 o 95-84 
Niagara . 500,000 | a > 190.07 
North River... 350,000 | | | i | 


ee 135-47 
Northern ‘ Ms 3 oa ‘ meee, boa 115.20 


108.44 
254.28 
189.50 


312.44 
151.28 
172.59 
237-35 
178.96 
129.27 
105.22 


~~ 





- - 
mund And 


Ridgewood 


130.38 
Rochester German 


UM Aouwmt wm 





Standard _... 
Star 





St. Nicholas 


Stuyvesant -... 
Tradesmens ... 








United States. . 
Watertown .... 
Westchester. .......... 
Williamsburgh City...-. 
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MERE MENTION. 


_—The Lancaster has withdrawn from Ohio. 
_The Chicago firm of Mitchell & Bement 


have dissolved co-partnership. 

—Mr. W. H. Ross, United States manager of 
the Queen, has returned from Europe. 

—Mr. M. D. Rowley has been appointed 
agent at Rochester, N. Y., for the Phenix. 


—R. P. Coulon has been appointed agent at 
Newark, N. J., for the Guardian, of London. 


—The Lancashire insurance company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 10 per cent. 


—The Star Fire insurance company, of New 
York, will remove its office to No. 141 Broadway. 


—Mr. J. N. Condry, of Brunswick, Mo., has 


sold his agency and contemplates moving to St. Louis. 


—Mr. P. Laferrigre has been appointed in- 
spector of agencies of the Canada Life assurance com- 
pany. 

—Mr. W. Jacobsen, managing director of the 
Transatlantic insurance company has arrived in this 
country. ; 

—Mr. Digby Johnson, sub-manager of the 
Royal, is now in the United States on business for the 
company. 

—We regret to notice the death of Mr. Jules 
Simmons, an insurance man of Memphis, a victim of 
yellow fever. 

—The National Burglar and Theft insurance 
company, of New York, has failed, but will probably 
pay all its debts. 

—The Ohio commissioner has recommended 
the passage of a bill increasing the life reserve from 
4% to 4 per cent, 

—The Hamburg-Magdeburg, having com- 
plied with the laws of Illinois, is authorized to do busi- 
ness in that state. 

—Louis Duestrow, of St. Louis, secretary of 
the Franklin Mutual, has been appointed agent of the 
German, of Baltimore. 

—Mr. H.C. Page, of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been appointed special agent for the Scottish Commer- 
cial insurance company. 

—Messrs. L. D. Cortright and G. P. Haskell 
have been appointed general agents of the New York 
Life for New York state. 

—The St. Louis Agency of the Hamburg- 
Bremen has been transferred from Messrs. Koch & 
Kerr to Mr. J. W. Munson. 

—William H. Markham, of St. Louis, has 
been appointed agent of the New York Bowery, the 
policies being written at the home office. 

—Mr. E. H. Wotton, receiver of the Security 
Fire, of New York, has declared a final dividend from 
the assets of that concern of 1% per cent. 

—A Canadian insurance company has re- 
ceived application from a farmer for $200 insurance on 
“haigh, grane and farmeing yutencials.” 

—The fine new building of the Boatmens, 
of Pittsburgh, is nearly ready for occupancy, and will 
prove an architectural ornament to the town, 

—Mr. F. J. Cressey has resigned the office 
of secretary of the local board in Les Moines, and Mr. 
L. B. Callender has been elected in his place. 

—The German-American insurance company 
will occupy a floor in the new Boreel building on 
Broadway between Cedar and Thames street. 

—Messrs. E. J. Richardson & Sons suc- 
ceeded Mr, H. D. Hewitt as general agents for Mary- 
land, of the Globe Mutual Life, of New York. 

—In regard to insurance taxes in the state 
of Pennsylvania, President Charles Platt, of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, in a communication 














toa Philadelphia paper says: ‘‘ Were this company 
located in New York or Massachusetts, it would be at 
least $50,000 per annum to its advantage.” 

—The Lafayette, of New York, formerly 
represented in Chicago by Dan. M. Bowmar, is now in 
the agency of Mr. J. K. Murphy, of that city. 

—Messrs. Floyd & Burch have been ap- 
pointed agents at Chicago for the Royal Canadian 
insurance company in place of John Naghten. 

—The Commercial Union assurance com- 
pany declared an interim dividend by way of interest of 
5s. a share, to be paid on the 14th of September. 

—Mr. Z. P. Clark, of San Francisco, of the 
late firm of Farnsworth & Clark, has been appointed 
special agent for the California insurance company. 

—Newton Lull, formerly in partnership, in 
Chicago, with George T. Farmer, has taken advantage 
of the bankrupt act. Assets, #i/—liabilities, $20,000. 


—The many friends of Dr. Kendrick, the 
well-known adjuster, will sympathize with him in 
the loss which he has sustained by the death of his 
father. 

—The Lancaster Fire is reported to have 
withdrawn all its agents except from a few points, their 
tardiness in settling accounts being suspected as a valid 
reason. 

—The Philadelphia agency of the Humboldt 
insurance company, of Allegheny, has been transferred 
from Messrs. Whiton & Tredick to Mr. David 
Ring, jr. 

—The Empire Fire insurance company, of 
Chicago, is compelled to suspend business, and though 
able to pay its debts will leave little for its stock- 
holders. 

—Mr. Harvey L. Dow is now the Chicago 
agent of the Globe Mutual Life, in place of Messrs. 
Smith, Mason & Dow, who formerly represented the 
company. 

—Mr. James McDonald, an insurance solici- 
ter, of New York, has been appointed special agent for 
Massachusetts of the Equitable Life, with headquarters 
at Springfield. 

—John P. Reed, of Des Moines, bookkeeper 
for the agent of the Washington Life insurance com- 
pany, has absconded with several hundred dollars of 
the company’s funds. 

—According to the Monzteur des Assurances, 
of Paris, there existed in France, on December 31, 
1877, twenty-five fire insurance companies, with a total 
capital of $36,115,800. 

—Two St. Louis firms have consolidated, 
viz., J. C. Bull & Son, representing the City Fire, of 
Richmond, and Forman & Co., representing the 
Aurora, of Cincinnati. 

—It is reported that two agents of the Trav- 
elers insurance company, of Hartford, have insured 80 
per cent of the employes of the entire lines of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal company. 


—Chester Buck, of Ogdensburg, N, Y., agent 
of the Charter Oak Life, has been arrested on the 
charge of embezzling the tunds of the company to the 
amount of between $1,000 and $2,000. 


—It is reported that the German, of Wheel- 
ing, having obtained the Opera House in that city will 
run it itself, instead of leasing it to other parties, the 
company’s secretary to act as stage manager. 

—Mr. Ferdinand A. Hart, formerly connected 
with the Charter Oak Life insurance, has been ap- 
pointed to the Ohio general agency of the 4&tna Life. 
Mr. Hart will make his headquarters at Cincinnati. 


—Mr. H. P. Andrew has been appointed 
Toronto agent of the Mutual Life Association of Can- 
ada. The company, it is said, has adopted the In- 
stitute of Actuaries’ table, instead of the Carlisle, for 
mortality ratio, and has changed from a five to a four- 











and-a-half per cent basis in calculating its investments. 
Its increase of assets in 1877 is reported as equal to 
that of the two previous years, while the ratio of ex- 
pense was reduced some 14 per cent. 


—The Phenix Fire insurance company, of 
Brooklyn, has passed its quarter centennial under the 
same management with which it started. During the 
twenty-five years its capital has grown from $290,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

—lIn St. Louis, J. H. Bauer and E. P. John- 
son, receivers of the South St. Louis Mutual company, 
have entered suits in the Circuit court against a large 
number of policyholders to recover judgment upon their 
assessments. 

—Mr. J. R. Preston, of Richmond, Ind., for 
many years state agent of the Continental, of New 
York, has resigned his position with that company, and 
is now engaged as state agent of the La Caisse Gé- 
nérale, for Indiana. 

—Mr. John T. Sweetland, for many years in 
the employ of Messrs H. S. Tiffany & Co, of Chicago, 
has been appointed local agent of the Trade, of Cam- 
den, vice Tiffany and Co., who have retired from the 
insurance business. 

—Messrs. Whiton & Tredick, of 165 Broad- 
way, New York, who are deserving of great credit for 
the manner in which they conduct their business, have 
been appointed agents of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
insurance company. 

—The Des Moines agencies of the German- 
American and Lancashire companies have been trans- 
ferred from Ayerst & Elliott to Cosker & Forbes, and 
the Underwriters’ Agency from the same parties to 
Curtis, Wells & Co. 


—The National Board offers a reward of $500 
for the detection and conviction of the incendiary who 
set fire to the carriage factory of Wilbur & Witpin, in 
Sandy Hill, N. Y., about two monfhs since, when it 
was entirely consumed. 

—Report says that Rev. S. Y. Wallace, a 
Boston life insurance agent, has been arrested at North 
Adams, Mass., for obtaining $378 under false pretences. 
He was instituting a local insurance comp iny, and 
making the victim a trustee. 

—Mr. W. P. Pattison, lately consulting 
actuary of the Commercial assurance company, of 
London, from which position he retired early in the 
year on account of ill health, died on the 6th of August. 
in the forty-third year of his age. 

—Mr. C. H. Case, of Chicago, who for 
several months has been “‘ doing "’ England and the 
continent, has returned much pleased with the treat- 
ment he received at the hands of the Royal insurance 
company and many other friends. 


—lIt is reported that Mr. A. B. Campbell, an 
insurance agent at McKeesport, Pa., has been nomi- 
nated for the state legislature on the Republican ticket, 
and the nomination has been endorsed by the Citizens’ 
Reform committee, of Allegheny county. 


—Attention is directed to the advertisement 
in another column, signed R.S. H. The advertiser is 
well known in insurance circles as a competent under- 
writer, and it will be for the interest of any company 
desiring the services of such a man to communicate 
with him. 

—Judge Donohue has given decision deny- 
ing the motion to reduce bail for Dr. Thomas S. Lam- 
bert from $25,000 to $15,000. He says as the district 
attorney is ready to argue the case in the Court of 
Appeals at any moment, he does not see the necessity 
for reducing the bail. 

—In St. Louis, August 28, Francis Huefling, 
an insurance solicitor, filed a suit against Western 
Bascombe and the Queen insurance company for 
$10,000 damages. The plaintiff alleges that Bas- 
combe uttered concerning him the following false and 
injurious language: ‘‘ Heis a swindler; he swindled 
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me and the company; he is a dishonest man.” He 
says that previous to the utterance of these slanderous 
words he was making as much as $150 per month with 
the greatest ease, but since the attack upon his good 
name and reputation he has found it extremely difficult 
to make $30 per month. 

—lInsurance business at Memphis has been 
sadly demoralized by the yellow fever, The Home 
Fire, of that city, opens its office on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays only, and the Bluff City and Hernando com- 
panies have flitted to Germantown, Tenn, The Mur- 
phy Agency has been removed to Bartlett, Tenn. 

—The extensive business of the Mutual Life, 
of New York, has rendered it necessary to appoint a 
special agent for the counties of Suffolk, Middlesex 
and Essex, in Massachusetts, and Major Ben. S. Calef, 
recently general agent of the United States Life and 
expert in life insurance, has been appointed to that 
position. 

—At Pittsburgh, Messrs. Campbell & Irwin 
have been appointed agents of the North German, of 
Hamburg, Mr. C. E. Graham, agent of the National 
Life (succeeding Mr. C. M. Home), and Mr. J. Frank 
Congdon, agent of the American Life, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Congdon has been special agent for the company 
for some years. 

—-Mr. John F. Van Der Cook succeeds Mr. 
J. H. Wattles as special agent for the New England 
states for the Franklin, of Philaldelphia, in whose ser- 
vice he has been for several years. He will hold his 
new office in conneciion with Mr. John C, Page, who 
has for some time had charge of the company’s New 
England business. 

—Mr. S. S. D. Thompson, president of the 
Armenia insurance company, and Mr. T. D. Keller, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania insurance company, are 
on a committee at Pittsburgh to make nominations of 
good men for public office, irrespective of party and 
disrespective to the ring manipulation of the two old 
and leading parties. 

—George Symms, of Augusta, Ga., is making 
a fool of himself by advertising in the local papers ot 
that place, offering ‘‘ insurance on all classes of dwell- 
ing houses, rates reduced fifty per cent.’’ We doubt 
if the class of business Mr. Symms obtains, upon such 
a misstatement of facts, will do any company that he 
represents any good. 

——From a large number of applicants for the 
position, Messrs. Weed & Kennedy have been selected 
as the New York agents of the Boston Underwriters 
Association—a good appointment. Mr. Weed was for 
many years engaged in insurance in St. Louis, and Mr. 
Kennedy has been secretary of the Oriental savings 
bank, of New York, 


~-We are again called upon to notice the 
placing of an agency at Chicago in the hands of 
Messrs. Straight & Lyman. This time it is the United 
Firemans insurance company, of Philadelphia, that 
has sought the protection and services of this growing 
agency firm. If the companies are all satisfied, 
and they appear to be, THE SPECTATOR can find no 
fault. 

—Mr. Stillwell was president of the State 
insurance company, of Hannibal, Mo., and purchased 
for his own benefit certain claims against the company 
at a heavy discount—some at 50 cents on the dollar ; 
but at St. Louis, September 19, Judge Dillon, of the 
United States circuit court, rendered a dccision that 
Stillwell, as president of the company, could not specu- 
late in claims against it, and that he is entitled to 
recover only the sums paid out by him, with 6_per cent 
interest. 

—Mr. Alfred Wright, Secretary of the Chica- 
go Board of Underwriters, has prepared a new set of 
Books containing a complete record of the construction 
and occupation of all the buildings in the three divis- 
ions of the city. The old books now in use at the 
board office have been in constant use for the last 12 
years, and consequently are in a very complicated and 





dilapidated condition, the result of frequent handling 
and constant use. Twenty years ago, one register of 
300 pages sufficed as a record of all the buildings then 
in Chicago, with many blank pages for extensions and 
additions. Now seven books of that size have to be 
used. 

—Mr. W. I. Gray, who for over five years 
has held a responsible position with the agency firm of 
Anderson & Stanton, of New York, died on the 14th of 
September at Randolph, Vermont. Mr. Gray was of 
genial disposition, courteous and kind, and his friends 
equalled his acquaintances. 


—The Farmville insurance company,ot Farm- 
ville, Virginia, has discontinued business, and is about 
to reinsure its outstanding risks. The company was 
organiz-d and commenced business in 1871, has a 
paid-up capital stock of $200,000, but showed, Decem- 
ber 31, an impairment of $13,171. 

—The receiver of the Protection Life, of 
Chicago, has filed his report with the state auditor, 
which shows the cash collected since his last report to 
have been $18,425.05; expended, $4,786.55. The re- 
maining assets he estimates at a little over ten per cent 
of their face value, or $65,277.65, to offset which there 
are liabilities of about $600,000. 

—Mr. John P. Campbell, agent at Chicago 
for the Metropolitan Plate Glass company, is getting 
quite a business on his books and regarded by the 
business men as the “‘ plate glass agent"’—his specialty 
being that branch of the insurance business and about 
the only branch there, that is not overdone. 

—A correspondent of the Review (London) 
says that ‘‘ not more than two, or at most three, of the 
fire insurance companies formed in England during the 
past ten years, and which have published accounts, can 
be said to be at present in a fairly healthy state ; and 
it is something remarkable that of these fairly success- 
ful offices there is not one which is a member of the tariff 
association.” 

—Mr. N. R. Haskell, father of one of the 
general agents of the New York Life, was knocked 
down and seriously injured on the roth ultimo., at the 
corner of Barclay street and Broadway, New York, by 
ahorse ridden by Emil Hunsinger, a private in the 
Third New York cavalry. Hunsinger, who was in- 
ebriated, was carrying along staff to which a lance 
and pennant were attached. , 

—The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, at their regular meeting held September 18th, 
adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a special committee of nine be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the cause, and, in their opinion, 
what action should be taken to remedy the present de- 
moralized condition of the business of fire insurance in 
this city and vicinity, and make report to this board at 
as early a day as practicable. 

—The Chicago Common Council, in the con- 
sideration of the ordinance authorizing the Chicago 
Steam company to lay pipes for the supply of steam 
for heating and power purposes throughout the city, 
adopted an amendment increasing the bond from 
$20,000 to $100,000, and the ordinance was passed by 
25 ayes against 7 nays, but it was vetoed by the mayor 
and failed to pass over his veto. 

—Erastus Bargy, one of the Frankfort, Her- 
kimer county, fire bugs, who was sentenced last March 
to thirteen months in the Onondaga county peniten- 
tiary, was pardoned by the Governor. Erastus is the 
son of Hiram Bargy, another fire-bug, who at the same 
time was sentenced to Auburn for life. Young Bargy, 
after being imprisoned for some months, on promise of 
pardon, owned up the “whole affair, and the district 
attorney has just succeeded in obtaining his pardon. 

—Two of the most prominent Russian fire 
insurance companies (the Second Russian, established 
in 1835, and the Anchor, of Moscow, established in 
1873), have opened a joint agency in Paris for the rein- 
surance of risks in France, Belgium, Spain, and Swit- 
zerland. The last statements of these companies show 
that they are both in a prosperous condition. The 





Second Russian company has a paid-up capital of 
$1,185,000, and the Anchor a paid-up capital of 
$1,957,000. Their assets amount to $1,600,000 and 
$2,600,000 respectively. These companies have alr 
a joint agency in London, and hold re-insurance 
tions with some of the best English companies, 

—The directors of the London and Lan- 
cashire Fire insurance company report that the net 
premium income of the past year was £265,411, be- 
ing the highest ever received in any one year by the 
company, and an increase of £15,672 on the previous 
year. They propose to pay a dividend of 38. 6d. per 
share, or 7 per cent on the share capital, and to add 
435,000 to the reserve, leaving £15,845 to be carried 
forward. 

-—-THE SPECTATOR is still being read 
through French spectacles, as would appear from some 
of our exchanges which continue to quote the views of 
its Hartford correspondent via of the Parisian journal 
L’Argus. French writers on French literature and ciy- 
ilization, like Guizot, have long claimed that the world's 
best thought has been obliged to pass through the 
French language to gain clearness and currency. In 
the present instance we believe the merit of the litera- 
ture to be with the original, whatever France has done 
for its circulation. 

—Ex-Governor Washburn, of Minneapolis, 
has brought suit in the United States court, at Cincin- 
nati, against these seven Cincinnati companies to com- 
pel them to pay their risks on his flouring mills. The 
names of the companies and amounts are as follows: 
Washington insurance company, $2,100; Western in- 
surance company, $2,100; The Union insurance com- 
peny, $2,550; Firemans insurance company, $1,050; 
Eureka insurance company, $1,050 ; Farmers insurance 
company, $2,100; Miami Valley insurance company, 
$2,550. Total, $11,400. 

—The Home insurance company, of Newark, 
which was impaired on December 31st, $11,811, has 
recovered itself so as to show a surplus larger than its 
former impairment, viz.: $13,000. This was done by 
retiring $50,000 of stock and issuing new stock in its 
place, after the directors learned that the company, in 
addition to the $11,811, was impaired some $15,000 
more by depreciation of real estate. It is said that the 
impairment which induced this reform, became known 
by an examination ordered by the superintendent of 
New Jersey, at the request of the superintendent of New 
York. 

—In the last days of the bankrupt law, 
Chicago's citizens, always bound to keep on the top, 
put in as many applications for the register's services 
as any other city of her size. Among the insurance 
men were recognized the names of Mr. J. Mabbitt 
Brown, special agent of the Imperial and the Northern ; 
Mr. O. P. Curran, agent of the New York Life; Mr. 
Amariah A. Dewey, ex-president of the defunct Em- 
pire, of Chicago; Mr. J. B. Belohradsky, an ex-agent, 
and now engaged in the brokerage business and in 
making speeches to and marshalling communistic pro- 
cessions; and last and not least, the secretary of the 
Garden City insurance company, which went up in the 
big fire, and who at present is engaged in the broker- 
age business. 

—The Cincinnati Enquirer of a recent date 
states that Daniel M. Bowmar, a well-known insurance 
agent, of Chicago, was arrested in Covington, Ky., 
while wandering around the suburbs in a fit of insan- 
ity. It is presumed that he had made his escape from 
the Cincinnati sanitarium. When arrested he was dis- 
tributing his clothing over the various fields in the 
neighborhood, and had scarcely anything on. While 
he was in the lock-up Rev. C. W. Miller, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, called on him. He asked the 
visitor to have him released, and then began to talk 
wildly, and at the same time take off his clothes. He 
imagines he is following the western star, and every 
time he sees it he takes oft some portion of his clothing. 
Mr. Bowmar was formerly a methodist preacher, and 
a member of the Kentucky conference. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 





A VALUABLE TABULAR EXHIBIT 
on 

44 YEARS’ STATISTICS OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
SHOWING 

{Classification of Payments to Policyhold- 

wsas Compared with Premtums Re- 
ceived, Interest on Investments, 
and Increase of Assets, 
EACH YEAR, From 1867 To 1877, 


FOR 


TWENTY-EIGHT PRINCIPAL COMPANIES. 


RINTED ON LINEN PAPER AND FROM NEw TYPE. 





Invaluable to Agents of Live Companies for 
Canvassing Purposes. 





“ 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Pustisuers, 
New York and Chicago. 


JUST ISSUED. 





lhe Insurance Year Book, 


GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPOVED. 
INVALUABLE FOR READY REFERENCE. 


The Insurance Year Book for 1878, which has just been 
sued, is greatly enlarged and improved. It contains many 
ww features, and forms an invaluable hand-book of general 
aormation regarding insurance in the United States and 







PRICES: 


75 Cents. 
5° 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Publishers, 
Yo. 16 Dey St., N. Y. 


No. 159 La Salle St., Chicago 





AGENCY WANTS. 


The attention of companies desiring agents, and of 
iyents desiring companies is especially directed to this 
tlumn, which affords the most conspicuous space for ad- 
mising in this paper, and comes constantly under the 
yeof the reader. The regular charge for an advertise- 
ment in this column is $3.00, cach insertion, for every 5 





FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS 
EVERY WHERE.—We possess unsurpassed facilities 

for Placing large lines on ordinary risks and special hazards, 
itfavorable rates, in our best City and Agency Companies, 
and will make liberal arrangements as to commissions with 
Prompt paying and square dealing Agents who may control 
surplus lines. References exchanzed, Address, 
WEED & KENNEDY, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 





—— 


ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT 

General Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reliable men, who can 
and wilt personally secure applications for insurance. Address 
vith reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at 


District Agents in Missouri, some energetic, reliable men, 
who can and will personally secure applications for insurance. 
The Company is o/d and strong, it compares favorably with 
the best in this country. Address, with reference, confiden- 
tially, if desired, ISIDOR BUSH, Vice President and Man- 
ager of Agencies, German Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Company is about to expire, desires to make arrangements 
for a similar position, or for field work. Has over 12 years’ 
experience in Fire Underwriting, and can furnish the best 


ANTED—BY THE GERMAN MU- 


tual Life Insurance Company, of St. Louis, as 





ANTED.—A GENTLEMAN, WHOSE 


engagement as Agency Secretary of a prominent 


references from his present employers and others,—Address, 
R. S. H., care of Tus Spectator, New York, 





ANTED.—AN AGENCY FIRM IN 


FACTS FOR LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS, 


Ohio is the only state whose laws require the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance to examine annually its re ife 
panies and to ascertain the correctness of their last annual 
statement, and that their investments are made according to 
law, which restricts them to Government Bonds, es 
upon unincumbered real estate worth double the amount 
loaned thereon, exclusive of buildings, and ioans upon their 
own policies not exceeding the reserve value thereof, The 
Ohio reserve standard is four percent. This stringent law 
for the protection of policyholders will aid very much in re- 
ining the confidence of the public in life insurance and will 
inure greatly to the advan of Uhio companies. 

The Union Central Life, of Cincinnati, paid less annually 
for losses and expenses per each $1,000 insured for ten years 
ending January 1st, 1877, than o=7 other purely life com- 
pany, and has thereby been enabled to pay unusually large 
dividends—exceeding the ratio of most other companies. The 
results thus far ae its Life Rate Endowment plan excee. 
those anticipated. Write for documents showing the plans 
and advantages of this company. hose desiring General 
Agencies, etc., will do well to address the Union Central. 
Address, stating past record and references, 


N. W. HARRIS, Secrerary 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
— 















































PROMINENT AGENTS. 


RUBB, PAXTON & CO., GENERAL 
Insurance Agents and Adjusters, 29 and 31 Circle 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Organized 1869. Premiums received, 










Western Texas controlling a large line of b 
wishes one or two good companies that will write on Country 
Risks. Address WEST TEXAS, Tue Specrator Office, 
New York. 


ANTED.—BY AN EXPERIENCED 

Insurance Agent, at New Orleans, the Agency of 
a Fire or Marine Insurance Company. Can furnish best of 
Address, ** Insurance Agent,’’ THE Spectator, 





references. 


New York. 


GENTS WHO CONTROL FIRST CLASS 

farm risks in Illinois should avail themselves of the 
benefits of the * Special Farm Plan” of the Agricultural 
Insurance Company, now 25 years old, and over $1,000,000 
Assets. A. H. DARROW, General Agent, Western Depart- 
ment, No. 544 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Cuicaco, It., 


LIFE INSURANCE 


AGENTS AND SOLICITORS.—If you wish to 
" as above.) 


Superintendent of Agencies, 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, 
addresse 


EAD THIS! 


make money by representing a first-class Company, write 
in regard to terms and territory now offered by the HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
(Correspondence from ail parts of the eountry should be 


immediately to 


R 


ITUATION WANTED.—A GENTLEMAN 


S 


a position as Adjuster or Superintendent of Agencies in a first- 


of twenty years experience in Fire Underwriting desires 


class Company. For particulars address ** UNDERWRITER,” 


care Tur Spectator, No. 16 Dey Street, New York. 


URVEYOR.—THE ADVERTISER 
offers his services to any Company desiring a compe- 

tent man to examine and report on risks, or to attend to 
special business, adjustments, etc. Can give the benefit of 
fifteen years practical experience. Will also influence con- 
siderable business to any good Company, Salary moderate, 
Refers to Company now connected with ; also other first- 
class references. Will pay liberal bonus to secure position as 






$310,000 ; Losses Paid, $65,000. Special and prompt atten- 
tion given to the adjustment of fire losses in the Western 
Correspondence solicited 






States. Best of references given. 
Orders by telegraph promptly attended to. 











TRAIGHT & LYMAN, FIRE INSUR- 
ance Agency, No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


General Agents Standard Fire Insurance Co. of Trenton, 
N. J. for the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Michigan 
and Missouri. 
















J. TEMPLE, FIRE INSURANCE 
e Agent. Office: Western Union Building, N.Y. 
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INSURANCE AGENC 
E ST. CHICAGO. 
Representing: Fi Fund I Co., of San Fran- 


cisco, Cal.; National Fire Insurance Co., of Baltimore ; 


Newark Fire Insurance Co., of Newark. 


MAR 
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THOMAS GOODM 


GOODMAN 


LAS 
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ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS 
Southern Department, ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Office at Louisville Ky. 





HOMAS S. CHARD, GEN’L AGENT, 
corner of Lake and La Salle streets, Chicago, Ill. 
Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co., of California, 








INDIANAPOLIS. 
LEAVELAND AND APPEL, FIRE IN- 


surance. Central State Agents for British America 
Assurance Company ; Citizens, Mo.; and North German. 











M. B. FRENCH, ADJUSTER OF 
Fire Losses, No. 162 La Salle street, Chicago, 












EORGE BAUER, GENERAL AGENT 
J of the Germania Life Insurance Co., of New York, 
for Kentucky, Indiana, and Hamilton County, Ohio. Office, 
Rooms, 14 and 15 Johnston’s Building, Cincinnati. G 
active agents, speaking the English and German languages 
wanted, References required. 


[Prominent Agents continued on page 639.) 















Hartford, Conn, 


above, Address, R. M. New York Office of Tue Spectator, 
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CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE Co. 





The ANNUAL MEETING of the Shareholders of the Canapa Lire Assurance Company, was 
held on the roth ultimo, at the Company’s Office, Hamilton. 


There were present: Messrs. A. G. Ramsay, President; F, W. Gates, Vice-President ; 
R. Hills, Secretary ; Rev. G. M. Innes, M. A.; Jas. Osborne, Adam Brown, John Riddell, 
R. P. Street, D, McInnes, J. H. Mills, D. Moore, Wm. Hendrie, J, D. Henderson, W. S. 
Champ, Alex. Bruce, Edward Martin, W. F. Finlay and Judge Sinclair. 

The President called on Mr. R. Hills, Secretary, to read the advertisement calling the 
meeting, and also the minutes of the last annual meeting. The minutes were approved of, 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

The annual report of the Directors of the company, which had been printed and circu- 
lated, was held as read. It is as follows: : 

Report by the Board of Directors of the Canadian Life Assurance Company, submitted 
to the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, held on the toth of Sept., 1878. 


The 31st annual meeting of the company affords the Directors the opportunity of submit- 
ting the usual accounts and statements of the year to 30th April last, showing the transac- 
tions and the position of the company at that date. These documents fully prove the con- 
tinuance of that success which has for so many years attended the company’s operations, 
and the business of the past year having again exceeded that of any previous year, and of 
any other company, well indicates the public confidence and satisfaction which the Canada 
Life continues to enjoy, and warrants the anticipation that as the improvement now happily 
apparent in the general trade of the country becomes fully realized, the long established and 
sound financial position of the Canada Life will still farther attract to it the larger share of 
the best class of life assurance business in Canada. 

Applications to the number of 1,892 for assurances of $3,315,038.50 were offered to the 
company during the past year, but of these 124 for $221,700 were not, in the judgment of the 
Directors, such as the company should accept. The number of policies actually issued was 
1,642 for $2,908,238.50, an amount only exceeded last year in Great Britain, by a very few 
of the strongest British companies, which confined their operations solely to that country. 
The new premium income was $76,497.97, and the total premium receipts of the year were 
$512,561.37, making with the interest income of $188,651.92, a total year’s revenue of 
$701,213.29. 

The number of policies in existence at 30th April, 1878, was 10,605 (upon 8,988 lives) for 
assurances and bonuses, amounting to $17,655,907.22. 

Claims by death for $245,179 were expected and provided for during the year, but as only 
83 deaths for $163,567 actually occurred, it will be seen how largely the caution and judg- 
ment exercised in the selection of lives add to the profit.and stability of the company. 

The safety, and the prudent and profitable investment of the Funds and Assets, which 
now amount to $3,320,371.38, continue at all times to receive the most auxious and careful 
consideration of the Directors ; and the Auditor’s Report along with that of the committee 
certifying to the safe custody of the company’s securities, is herewith submitted. 

Upon an investigation of the positioa of the company last year, anda calculation of its 
reserves upon a standard of future interest at the rate of 4% ad cent per annum, the 
company had over and above that, and its capital and every liability, a profit surplus of 
$99,285 ; and the Directors are much gratified to be able to add, that upon a careful com- 
putation as at 30th April last, that profit-surplus has been so greatly increased as to warrant 
the anticipation that the profits to be divided in 1880 will not fall short of the liberal average 
rate which the company has hitherto given to its policyholders. 


The usual dividend at the rate of 15 per cent per annum, upon the paid up capital stock 
has been paid, leaving at the proprietors’ account at 3oth April last, the reserve of 


$96,064.23. 

In accordance with the charter of the company, the following Directors retire by rota- 
tion, but are eligible for re-election ; John Silver, Esq., Halifax; the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Burton, Toronto ; C. S. Gzowski, Esq., Toronto; N. Merritt, Esq., St. Catharines, and T. 
W. Ritchie, Esq,, Montreal, 

A. G. RAMSAY, President, 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 


Tue Canapa Lire Assurance Company, HAmitton, Ont,, 26¢4 August, 1878, 


(Signed), 


Statement of receipts and payments of the Canada Life Assurance Company for the 
3st year, ending 30th April, 1878, 


RECEIPTs, 
To Balance as at 30th April, 1877 $2,859,146.85 
Deduct Premiums, &c., in Agents’ and others’ hands for col- 
lection, but unpaid at 30th April, 1877 
Deduct Accrued Interest on saath Mortgages, &c., but 
unpaid at 30th April, 1877 


$127,694.44 


154,194.76 


2,794,952.09 
511,605 73 
955-64 
325.73 
188,323.19 


$3,406165,.38 


$107,620.65 
9,298.11 
2,730.79 


Interest earned on Investments, and profit on sale of Debentures, &c...-. 


PAYMENTS. 
Expense Account 
Liens on Half-credit Policies suspended, written off. 
Re-Assurance Premiums.........+++---.---+------ 
Claims b 
Cancelle 


h 
(purchased) Policies... 
Annuities 





oii nccnwiuiwadudcakosenescnsn 
By Profits of Mutual Branch—* Bonus ”’ 
ie. Se 


43,571.83 
18,750.00 
35974,110,32 


——— 

$3,406,165,38 
A. G. RAMSAY, President 
R. HILLS, Se retary, : 


(Signed), 


Audited and approved, 
(Signed), J. SYDNEY CROCKER, A wditor. 
Tue Canapa Lire Assurance Company, Hamilton, 24th August, 1878, 


General Abstract of the Assets and Liabilities of the Canada Life Assurance Company 
as at 30th April, 1878. . 
ASSETs. 
Cash on hand $608.51, and in Banks $29,279.13 
Mortgages on Real Estate (value in account) 
Debentures, NED EP PN htt ennccuscdicawncedesunsscevensesecaus peta 


Siniduchdctweenvninnn SUUNKNtEG Asdpuniniixbans ancdnuvenacee 


$29,887,6, 
589,355.69 


73-43 
"—— 1,725,285 
Bank Stock (Montreal) re 
Loans on Policies 
“ S 

OO  , as 
Real Estate—Hamilton, Montreal and Toronto properties...............____- 
Liens on Half-Credit Policies in force 241,643.12 
NED NNR icdvcsvccernidcccotes sothae 2,583.00 
Suspense Account 530.05 


$3,074,120,31 
Oruer Assets. 
Cash in Agents’ and others’ hands, including Receipts held by 
for Premiums, which have since been accounted for 
Half-Yearly and Quarterly Premiums secured on Policies, 
payable within 9 months 


Deduct ro per cent for cost of collecting........--.-..-.-.....----- 


Accrued Interest on Debentures, &c 47;397 72 
3,320,371 38 
LIABILITIES, Westy 
nA EIR... ah cenit gidlipcaiveamerdeeisweweéee anes atdaircies $125,000 co 
Proprietors’ Account... ee 96,064.23 
RES TSE: < RS eae 
Nore.—From this falls to be deducted $46,697 18 as it is paid, for claims 
not fully due, or for which claimants had not presented valid discharges at 
3oth April, 1878, nearly all since paid. 
Annuity Funds 
Declared profits upon Mutual Assurances 
Nore.—From this falls to be deducted $6,954,21 as it is paid, for in- 
vested profits on the above unpaid claims, and “cash” and ** diminution” 
profits unpaid at 30th April, 1878. 
Reserve Profits on Mutual Policies 


6,259 77 


$3,074,110 3 
A. G. RAMSAY, President, 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 
Audited and approved. 


(Signed) J. SYDNEY CROCKER, Axditor. 
Tue Canapa Lire Assurance Company, Hamilton, 24th August, 1878, 


(Signed) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS. ; 
We hereby certify that we have carefully examined and passed in detail the several securi- 

ties specified in the ‘* General Abstract of Assets and Liabilities to 30th April last,” and find 
the same to be correct, and have also verified the balance of cash on hand and in bank, 

(Signed) F. W. GATES, 
JAMES OsBORNE, 
DBNNIS MOORE, 
Canapa Lire BuitpinGs, Hamilton, 26th August, 1878. 


AUDITOR'S REPORT. 

To THE PREsIDENT AND Di1rEcToRS OF THE CANADA Lirgz ASSURANCE COMPANY : , 

GenTLEMEN :—I have completed the audit of the books of account of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company for the year ending 30th April, 1878, and find them to agree with the 
vouchers and the banker’s balance (after deducting outstanding cheques) and to be in all re- 
spects correct and satisfactory. : 

The debentures, mortgages and other securities held by the company have been examined 
by me in detail, compared with the several schedules herewith submitted and verified by 
the Investments Funds as represented in the ledger accounts to the above date. i 

The Statements of Receipts and Payments, Assets and Liabilities, to the 30th Apnl 
last, also submitted, have been examined with the ledger balance, and are certified as 
correct. m 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) JAS. SYDNEY CROCKER, Auditor. 
Canava Lire Orrices, Hamilton, 24th Aug., 1878. 
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PROMINENT AGENTS. 





F. BRADY, GENERAL INSURANCE 


e Agent, 19 Commerce street, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


Henry Barton Beecher. Seelye Benedict. 
EECHER & BENEDICT, INSURANCE 


AGENTS. Offices: Corner Court and Montague 
streets, Brooklyn; and No. 145 Broadway, New York. 
Represent Live land London and Globe ; se hae of 4 
Jand ; Franklin, Philadelphia ; C 
New York. 








NSURANCE AGENCY OF GEO. P. 
TREADWAY & CO., office, No. 123 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. Lycoming Ins, Co, of Muncy, Pa.; Farmers Ins 
Co. of York, Pa. ; Lynchburg Ins. Co. of Lynchburg, Va. 
Geo. P. Treadway. Sam’! T. Cockey. 





J. W. Chamberlin. J. W. Alder. 


HAMBERLIN & ALDER, INSURANCE 
Agents: and Brokers, 67 Liberty Street, New York. 

¢@ Correspondence soli 
D. ALLEN, GENERAL FIRE- -AD- 
e justing and Supervising Insurance Agent ; Specia‘ 
Agent, St. Paul Fire and Marine, Buffalo and Standard (N. 
J.) Insurance Companies. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Address, No. 29 Irving Place, 


S M. MOORE, 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 


No, 134 La Sate Street, cor, Mapison, Cuicaco, ILL, 


AW BROTHERS’ INSURANCE 


Agency. No =9 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NDERSON & STANTON, GENERAL 
Insurance Agents, 150 Broadway, New York. 
Correspond licited from ible Agents. 
E. C. Anderson. Geo, A, Stanton, 








ENRY E. NITCHIE, GENERAL IN- 

surance Agency, No. 145 Broadway, New York 

City. Large Lines placed at Short Notice, and correspon- 
dence solicited. 








OUIS C. OBORN & CO., SUCCESSORS 


to Oborn & Clement, 157 Broadway, Fire Insurance 
Brokers, Country Risks a specialty. 





HITON & TREDICK, INSURANCE, 

No. 165 Broadway, New York; No. 136 South 

Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Insurance effected in any 
locality. ? 


S. TIFFANY & CO., GENERAL 
e Insurance Agents, Office, 179 La Salle St., Chicago. 
H. S. Tiffany. J. W. J. Culton, 





EO. W. NEFF & CO., GENERAL IN- 
surance Agents and Brokers. No. 21 W. Third Street, 
Cincinnati, O. (Established 1865.) General Agents Central 
Department, Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada. 








R. HOPKINS, FIRE INSURANCE 
e Agent, No. rs5 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








W. PHILLIPS, INSURANCE AGENCY, 
e No, 147 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





Geo, W. Montgomery. L. C. Tallmadge. 
ONTGOMERY & TALLMADGE, INS. 
S. E. cor, La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


American Ins. Co., Newark; Firemens Ins. Co., Newark ; 
Alliance Insurance Com any, Boston ; Underwriters Associa~ 
tion, New York; U.S, Plate Glass Ins, Co., of Philadelphia. 





D. HAMMOND, AGENT BRITISH 

° AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., of Toronto, 

Canada. Office: south-east corner of La Salle and 
Monroe streets, Chicago. 





IGELOW, COIT & PECK, FIRE IN- 


surance Agency, No. 150 Broadway, N. Y. 





ISHER BROTHERS, FIRE INSUR- 

ance Agency. Office, 146 La Salle Street, Chicago, 

Star Fire Ins. Co, of New York; Guaranty Fire Ins. Co., 

New York; Farragut Fire Ins. Co., New York; Park Fire 
Ins, Co., of New York 


Fred, P. Fisher Francis P, Fisher, 
. 


OLLINSHEAD & BUCKMAN, No, 404 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. (Established 1864.) 
Capital represented, $3,500,000. 





LLEN G. FOWLER, Supt. WESTERN 
Department Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Office : 200 La Salle Street, Chicago. 











Mot* LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF MOBILE, ALA. 


Maurice McCarthy, President. 


J. L. Murrny, Vice Pres’t. H. M. Frienp, Secretary. 





. 
Good Traveling and Local Agents wanted in Alabama 
Georgia, Mississippi and Texas. 





HARTON, RIDDLE & CO., INSUR- 
ance, Real Estate and Loan Agents. Capital 


represented, $85,000,000. Beach’s Block, cor. Sixth and ASS 


Main streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 


W. B. Wharton. J. Irving Riddle. 





N°" CAROLINA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE Co., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


neo Annual Statement, Dec. 31, 1877. 

DIET vc ccanens cscansvescngscésinesenes $265,665.28 

PABILITIES (Re-insurance Reserve, etc.) 79,061.14 

tk Ree 186,604.14 
F, H. CAMERON, President. 

Ww. E. ANDERSON, Vice-President. 

W. H. HICKS, Secretary. 





NO. R TRIPLETT’S 
J Agency, No. 118 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


INSURANCE 





AKLEY B. PELLET, No. 145 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO, Manager Western Department : 
MILLVILLE MUTUAL MARINE AND FIRE INS. CO. 

Organized 186 
HUDSON INS. co. Jersey City, N 1; 0 ized 1842. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL ins: CO., Union Springs, N. Y. 


QUISIANA EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New ORLEANS. 


SAMUEL M. TODD, President. 
ROBT. W. OGDEN, Vice-President. 
ANDREW PATTON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
W™, HENDERSON, Secre¢ary. 


Good ‘ravetung and Local Agents wanted in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Texas. 











G. McCORMICK & CO. B. D 
e@ West, General Superintendent. 
Managers Caisse Générale, Newark City ; Germania, Newark, 
N. J., No. 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





Mitre BEMENT & CO., 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, 
No, 144 La Satte Street, Cuicaco, 
- Representing: 
SAFEGUARD Fire Insurance Co., oF N. Y., 


Lenox Insurance Co., or N, Y. 





W. MANN, LAW OFFICES, No. 171 
e Broadway, Room 24, New York. Particular at- 
tention given to Insurance Law. 





W. DEAN, GENERAL AGENT NEW 

e York Life Insurance Company for Indiana. Office, 

771 East Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind. Agents 
wanted, 





EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 39 State Street, Boston. 


Accumulated Fund, Ja». :, 1877 - $14,193,866.60 
SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED ANNUALLY, = CASH, 

UPON THE CONTRIBUTION PLA 

Sy* etc., address one cf the AL ned: 
Jos. ah GIB BENS, NJ. F. STEVENS, 

Secretary. President. 
DWIGHT — W. C. WRIGHT, 
nsel. Ae ctuary. 

Ww. W. MORLAND, M. D., Medical Examiner. 





Galveston, Texas. Fire Association; British America ; 
mazon ; Citizens ; General Agents for Téxas and Arkansas 
for Western Assurance Co. 


Jc C. HALL & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS, 





W. SCHOONMAKER, 


INSURANCE AGENT, 


( EO. 
71 Liberty Street, New York. 


Representing: Shawmut Insurance Company, Boston 
Faneuil Hall Insurance Company, Boston. 





W. BARRETT, INS. AGENCY, 


2 No. 120 La Salle street, Chicago. Continental Ins. 
Co., N. Y.; Merchants Ins. Co., Newark; Virgima Fire 
and’ Marine Ins. Co. ; Virginia State Ins. Co. of Richmond, 
Va.; Newark Fire Ins, Co., Newark. Representing Five 
Million Dollars. 





. bien —. FIRE INS. CO., 


HAMBURG, "GERMAN Y, 


LOEB & JUDAH, GENERAL a oe: 
FOR 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, Kdptucky 
and Tennessee, 


No. 151 La SALLe Street, Cuicaco, 
Apo.rn Logs, M. S, ge DAH, 
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— iaaamarins FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
No. 130 Broapway, N. Y. 


Capital paid in in cash.. 

Reserve for all liabilities, “including re- 
insurance ...... POs sevasincdwcoceetely 

Net surplus 


79,089.00 
96,256.00 


MARCUS F. HODGES, President. 


Samuet M. Crart, Vice-Pres’t. Joun D. MAcInTyRE, Sec y. 


EW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. CO. 
Mancuester, N. H. 
Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 
insurance . 
Net surplus . . 
Gov. J. A. WESTON, 
Vice-President. 
JOHN C, FRENCH, FRANK A, McKEON, 
cretary, Special Agent. 
WHITON & TREDICK, Agents, Nos. 165 and 167 Broad- 
way, New York ; and No. 136 South Fourth Street, Phila, 


Ex-Gov. E. A. STRAW, 
President, 


RADESMENS FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
No. 168 Broapway, New York. 


Capital paid in in cash etee 

Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 
insurance ..... BE RE LS oie 

Net surplus 


61,681.00 


"D. B. KEELER, President. 
T. Y. BROWN, Secretary. 
ESTERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, OF TORONTO. 
Incorporated 1851. 
HON, J. MCMURRICH, President. 
B. Ha.tpan, Managing Director. 


E, J. KNow es, 
Albany, Manager Jor the State ‘of New York. 


IrvinG, Frank & Duos, 
No. 47 William St., Managers for the Metropolitan District. 





AIRFIELD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SoutH Norwa.k, Conn. 

Capital paid in in cash . $200,000.00 

Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

EN sess cereiesdncbaaeenespens 
Net surplus .... 


94,531.00 
38,487.00 


W. S. HANFORD, President. 
H. R. TURNER, Secretary. 





N*®” YORK CITY INSURANCE CO., 


No. 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


rt 
RICH’D L, FRANKLIN, 
President, 


JOHN W. SIMONSON, 
Vice-President. 


WM. M. RANDALL, Secretary. 





L. B. Eaton, President. H, Gronave_r, Secretary. 
ISSISSIPPI VALLEY INS. CO., 
OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
(ESTABLISHED 1865.) 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - = = = $200,000 
Losses paid since organization, - 784,953 
ADOLPH LOEB & CO., AGENTs, 


No. 151 La Sate Street, CHICAGo, 





— INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 115 Broapway, New York. 


EDWARD MERRITT, President, 


NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


ESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CO., 
No, 141 Broapway, N. Y. Ciry. 
ABSTRACT FROM STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1877. 
Reserve for unearned premiums 
‘« «all other claims 
Capital paid-up 
Net surplus... 


SOCAR ANGE TE. 5 Siivcscs kes e sees $903,142.00 


GEO. J. PENFIELD, President. 
JOHN E. MARSHALL, Vice-President. 


WM. H. BOWNE, 7reas. GEO, R. CRAWFORD, Sec’y, 


oe INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Organized July, 1874. 





Capital paid in in cash............+. s++ee $200,000.00 

Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 
insurance 

MOE SUEPNS oes cccswsisceecsesseaseraens ‘ 


PASCAL P, 


James D, Sawyer, Vice-Pres’t. 


64.799.00 
40,781.00 


PRATT, President. 


Epwarp B. Situ, Sec’y- 


INCORPORATED 1848, 


UNION MARINE 


AND FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Cash Capital 
Re-insurance and other reserves - 


Total amount of losses paid since : organization... --- 535,200.00 


This old and reliable company having fully complied 
all legal requirements, and established Agencies i in smest de 
States and Territories, under the supervision of efficient 
General Agents, is now prepared to issue Policies on desirable 
risks, at adequate rates, 

I, DYER, P. H. ERHARD, 


President, Vice-President. 


W. F. BEERS, 
Secretary. 
Monrose & Mutviite, New York. 
ag nn & Many, San Francisco, 
= + Smitu, Chicago, IIl. 
Hy ® MARKHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 
D: F. WILLcox, Columbus, Ga, 


‘The Metropolitan District Agency 


General Agents 





OF THE 


Boston UNDERWRITERS, 


(Composed of the WasHINGToN, SHOE AND LEATHER, 
Neptune, and Exiot Insurance Companrgs) 


WEED & KENNEDY, 
No. 165 BROADWAY, 
New York, 


Where they would be pleased to issue its Policies to old and 


new customers, who desire reliable indemnity at fair rates. 





LATE GLASS INSURANCE. 
“ LLOYDS,” 


No. 130 and 132 BROADWAY, New York. 
I, W. GREGORY and J. G. BEEMER, - Managers. 


Combined Assets, over $750,000. 
Insurance on Plate Glass against accidental breakage, 
Unquestionable security. Prompt payment of losses. 

Rates. 
Pasian sarecpse solicited. 


Low 


UDSON - INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFice, 
No. 1 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Organized 1842. 
CAPITAL, ° ° . . $200,000. 
Insures against Loss by Fire at the lowest paying rates. 
JAMES GOPSILL, President. 


Joun H. Lyon, Vice-President. 
Joun F, Jenne, Secretary 
Tuomas M. Gopsiti, Treasure r 





THE 
OPE FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y 
No, 167 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Cash Capital ....... Sunt ooepawanned ona ° 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 
insurance 


PRE cacccocdvccccntccsees ebaeans 20,481.00 


TOTAL ASSETS 


J.W. MERSEREAU, rest, I. D.COLE, ju, Vice-Pres 
L. P. BAYARD, Secretary. 





STAR FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 161 Broapway, N. Y. 
$602,074.55 


5 soaion 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Losses 
and all claims - ---- 140,052.65 — $602,074.55 
NICHOLAS Cc. MILL ER, President. 
Joun R. Smitu, Vice-Pres't. JaMEs M. Honces, Sec’y. 
Western a » Chlooan, Ii., 
WILSON, MANAGER, 





TANDARD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, 
insurance 
Net surplus...... Josspdessabysonebe ese 


$200,000,00 
including Te- 
48,204.32 
160,043.17 
Inclusive of. Penge mg Special Reserve Fund, deposited 
under the New York Surplus Law. 


Orrice, No, 62 LIBERTY STREET. 





AMAR INSURANCE CoO., 
Or New York, 
BROADWAY, COR, JOHN STREET. 


Capital invested in U. S. Bonds.. ..++ $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

MIMD fs ic céehetcveeivi hdlotieAeulls + 
Net Surplus 


71,386.00 
126,919.00 


Isaac R. Sr. sees President. 
A. R, Frornmxcuam, Vice-Pres’t 
Wo, R, ” MacpIARMID, Seeretary 





OMMERCIAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or New York. 

Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, 
IRGULENGD 63.0.0 od0csteeee Pansbdesearseae 150,532.00 
Net SUrpins ...ccccccvecse eee 164,803.00 
M. V. B,. FOWLER, President. 

Davip QuackinBusH, Secretary. 


Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


$5 to $20 
$66 
GOLD 


' DRIATIC FIRE 
Insurance Company, 
Or THE City oF New York. 
Office, 187 Broadway. 
Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 
insurance .........- piienaeaseusesetess 
Net surplus.......... 
WM, A. SEAVER, President. 
N G. ROGERS, Secretary. 


including re- 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Haccetr & Co., Portland, Maine, 


Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





55,815.00 





ee FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
Of the city of New York, 


No, 155 Broapway, New York. 


ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 


J. K. VAN RENSSELAER, Secretary. 
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PRINGFIELD F. AND M. INS. CO. 
5 Or SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1878. 
ital Stock $7 50,000.00 
Cr sranding Losses.. 68,877.78 


Re-insurance Fund... 533,677.04 
All other Claims 8,100.00 1,360,654.82 


surplus over all Liabilities......... $292,068.25 
Surplus as regards Policyholders. . 1,042,098.25 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
sanrorp J. HAL, Sec’y. A. J. Wricut, Treasurer. 


New York Agency, No. 150 Broadway. 


BiceLow, Corr & Peck, Agents. 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. Harpinc, Gen’l Agent. 














































HANOVER FIRE 
Insurance Company, 


Of the city of New York. 
No, 120 Broapway, Cor. Cepar STREET, 
(Incorporated 1853.) 
Capital paid in in cash 
Reserves for all liabilities, includ- 
ing re-insurance............ ‘ 
Net surplus 


$500,000.00 


see ew eee 


568, 300.00 
553,398.00 


$1,621,698.00 


ee 


TOTAL ASSETS 





B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


I. REMSEN LANE, 
Vice-President and S y. 











~ MERIDEN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 







L, W. CLARKE, Pres’t. E. B. COWLES, Sec’y. 





Seed enema $300,000.00 


Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, includ- 

















ing re-insurance ............. 93,873.08 
Rn ener 20,244,51 
ee TRO oo eins cicces $414,117.57 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. 8. CRITCHELL, Gen’! Agent. 








G* C. CLARKE, 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Nos. 3 & 4 Bryan Block, 
CHICAGO. 


Lonpon ASSURANCE CORPORATION—LONDON. 

MANUFACTURERS FiRE AND MARINE INSUR- 

ANCE CoMPANY—BOosTON. 

PENNSYLVANIA FirE INSURANCE COMPANY— 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Home INsuRANCE ComPANY—COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

HorFrMaNn Fire Insurance Co.—New York. 

NEPTUNE FIRE AND MARINE Ins. Co., BosTonx. 

Propies Fire AND MARINE INSURANCE Com- 
PANY, TRENTON, N. J. 

BoyLston Mutua InsuraANcE Co.—BosTon. 


Gear 


INSURANCE COMPA NY 
OF NEW YORK, 


No. 179 BROADWAY. 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1878,  . $2,324,709.06 
Reserve for Unearned Prems., $ 67. 
All Other Liabilities, . Trees 
Capital Stock, . , 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus, . 686,950.97 
$2,324,709.06 


EMIL OELBERMANN, President. 

JOHN W. MURRAY, JAMES A. SILVEY, 
Vice-President, Secretary, 

THOMAS F. GOODRICH, Sec’y Agency Dep't. 

JOHN MARR, JAMES NOXON, 
General Special Agent, 


Weep FIRE AND MARINE 





INSURANCE Co., OF RICHMOND. 


INCORPORATED 1832. 


Capital paid up in cash.......... $250,000.00 

Reserve for all liabilities, including 
re-insurance ...........--.00: 184,025.00 

| eer ere rer ree 172,905.00 


W. L. COWARDIN, 
President. 


W. H. McCARTHY, 
Secretary. 

Baxer & Kirsy, Agents, No. 4 Pine Street, N. Y. 

O, W. Barrett, Agent, No, 120 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Amos T. Newso.ip, Agent, No. 228 Walnut Street, Phila. 

Hous & Snow, Agents, No. 85 Devonshire Street, Boston. 





— SURVEYS ; 


OR 





A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OB- 
SERVED IN ESTIMATING THE RISK OF 
BUILDING. 


By E. M. Suaw, Chief of the London Fire Brigade. 






An invaluable work for Fire Underwriters, Price per single 





copy, 50 cents; per 100, $35. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
Publishers, Printers and Statwoners, 
New York and Chicago, 





TIME-TRIED AND FIRE-TESTED, 


— 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. 


Capital all paid in 


Assets, January 1, 1878......... 2,486,194.66 
Surplus over all liabilities, includ- 
ing re-insurance.............. 573,004.58 


H, KELLOGG, President, 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


D. W.C, SKILTON, Secretary. 
G6. A, BURDICK, Asst Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


$1,000,000.00 


NEW YoRE 


Unoenwriters Acency, 


175 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. STODDART, Gen’! Agent. 


FIREMANS FUND INS. CO., 
CALIFORNIA. 


Losses Paid since organization to 


December 1,1877,. . . } $3,246,938 


D. J. STAPLES, President. 


ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres’t. GEO, D. DORNIN, Sec. 


General Department, 
Cor. Lake anp La SALLE Streets, Cuicaco. 


THOMAS S. CHARD, Manager. 


Ws & LANGSDORF, 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


No. 108 North Third Street, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CITIZENS INSURANCE CO. .......-.- New York, N. Y, 
ALBANY “ i. coumarins Albany. N. ¥. 
MANUFACTURERS INS. “ .........---- Newark, N. J 
FARRAGUT oe" Caen New York, N. Y. 
LENOX 9. veupeatl New York, N. ¥ 
GERMANIA F.&M. “ “ ............- Cincinnati, O, 
LORILLARD az Viteccdeunesl New York, N. Y. 





CONNECTICU 


Firr Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated 1850. Charter Perpetual. 
Capital paid in in cash......... $1,000,000,00 
Reserves for all liabilities includ- 

ing re-insurance............. 239,881.63 
Net surplus..............000.- 148,431.70 
Total Assets...........-.. $1,388,313.33 





M. BENNETT, Jr., CHARLES R. BURT, 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Gen’/ Agent, Chicago, Jil. 





SKEELS & BOUGHTON, No. 176 Buoapway, N. Y. 





H. M. MAGILL, General Agent. 





aaa 13 Agents for New York City. 


J. H. BREWSTER, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF RROOKLYN, N. Y. 
JANUARY 1, 1878. 
Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities includ- 
ing re-insurance. .. 
Net surplus 


Total Assets $2,75 759,001.00 


The assets of the Phenix are larger than those of any other 
Brooklyn company, and it continues to insure against loss or 
damage by Fire or against Inland and Ocean Marine Losses 
on the most favorable terms. 


_789,612, 00 


Orrices: 
Nos. 12 and 14 cours Seay o ROOKLYN TE 
No. 98 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 
And in the City of Now York, 
Western Union Buitpinc, Broapway, cor. Dey STREET. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President. 
W. R. CROWELL, Secretary. 
EDWARD HASLEHURST, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


E. D., 





ns HALL INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


OFFICE: 60 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 


Cash Capital 
Gross Assets 
Net Surplus 


K. S. CHAFFEE, Pres’t. H. D, BRADBURY, Sec’y. 
S. S. NORTON, General Manager. 


Joun J. SuipHerp, General Agent, Western Department, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Farnswortn & Ciark, General Agents, Pacific Department, 
an Francisco, Cal, 


Grorce W. Scnuoonmaker, General Agent, 71 Liberty St., 
New York, 


ORGANIZED 1858. 





THE 


ERCHANTS INSURANCE CoO., 
Or Newark, N., J. 


Capital Stock 

Reserve for Reinsurance 

Reserve for Other Senate, including Unpaid 
Losses .... 


Net Surplus 356,468.00 


$1,045,291.00 


SILAS MERCHANT, President. 
HENRY POWLES, Secretary. 


W. B. OGDEN, Agent, 


No. 83 Liserty Street, New YoRK. 


ee 


THE QUEEN | 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 


Trustees in New York: 
Samuel D. Babcock (Babcock Broth 
William H. Macy, Pres’t Seaman’s ook he teste Ss. 
James M., Morrison, President Manhattan Bank, . 

Directors in ‘_ York; ( 
Samuel D. Babcock, Hen 
H. B. Clafi David Bingbaldine, | 


3 ny | 
F. H. N. Whiting, | Martin Bates, 
Josiah M. Fiske, 


J. Boorman Johnston, 
OFFICE, PARK BANK BUILDING, 
Nos. 214 and 216 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
After rst of May, Nos. S- 37 and 39 Wall St, 


WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 





ors JOSEPH FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


oF St. JosePxH, Missouri. 


(Incorporated 1867.) 


Capital paid in in cash 

Reserve for all liabilities, includ- 
ing re-insurance. 

Net surplus 


99,371.36 
103,389.55 


$442,760.91 
A. P. GOFF, President and Treasurer, 
J. W. BAILEY, Vice-President, 
J. H. RICE, Secretary. 
CHARLES M. PECK, Agent, 69 Liberty Street, New York. 


Total Assets 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


WESTCHESTER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or New York, 
Assets, - $903,142.00 


M. O. BROWN, GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 130 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





ANHATTAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


OFFICE, No. 68 WALL STREET. 


STATEMENT, Jan. 1, 1878. 


Cash Capital, - - - - 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, 
Reserve for Unpaid Claims, 

Net Surplus, - - - 


Total Assets, - 


$250,000.00 
269,276.00 
65,959.00 
208,004.00 


- $793,239.00 


ANDREW J. SMITH, President. 
Louis P. Carman, Secretary. 





THE 


© acca INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


(Organized March, 1870.) 


INSURE AGAINST FIRE ONLY. 


JAMES M. PATERSON, President. 
JULIUS B. BROSE, Secretary. 


THEODORE HORN, General Agent. 


— CANADIAN INSURANCE Cco., 


OF MONTREAL, 


ANDREW ROBERTSON, Presipent, 
Hon, J. R. Tupaupeau, Vice-President, 
ARTHUR GaGnon, Secretary, 


C. F. Stse, Boston, Resident Manager for the United States, 


W. J. Hughes, Manager, 
John Naghten, General Agent, 
J. A. Rigby, General Agent, 
Douglas West, Manager, 
W. J. Callingham & Co., 


No. 181 Broadway, New York, 
Chicago, II, 
Baltimore, Md, 
New Orleans, La. 


Gen. Agent, San Francisco, Cal, 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


ADISON FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., OF MADISON, WIS. 
STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1878. 
CAPITAL. 
Whole amount of Guaranty Capital ‘authorized... 
a Freie paid 
ASSET 
Real Estate unencumbered 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 


$250,000.00 
100,000.00 


Cash on hand and in bank 

Net Premiums in due course of collection 

Bills receivable 

All other property, (Furniture and Fixtures, etc.) 
Interest due and accrued 

Premium Notes 


Deduct doubtful debts and securities 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount of claims for Unpaid Losses 
and all other Liabilities 
Capital and Premium Notes 


Su 
DA 


$226,101.68 
$3,296.09 
130,119.73 133,415.82 
lus incinding Re-insurance 2 685.86 
ID ATWOOD, B. 


President. se 





1849. * OLD AND TRIED.” 1878, 


GLENS FALLS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Gens Fatts, N, Y. 


R. M. LITTLE, President. 
» ie CUnn ee Secretary. 
. B. GREENSLET, Assistant-Sec’y. 
R. A. LITTLE, General Agent. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNU ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
January 1, 1878. 


Cash capital....... : 
Unadjusted losses and all other 
claims . 
Re-insurance reserve ........ 
Reserved profits (surplus) 


sees 


30,360.00 
286,578.00 
333,826.00 
Cash AaeStOccocecsscccce eeee $850,764. oo 


Organized under the New York Sarety Funp Law. 
Detailed statement sent to any applicant. 








ee INS. CO.OF NEW YORK, 


WATERTOWN, 


Assets, January 1, 1878 $378,256.02 
Capital stock paid in 
Net surplus over all liabilities, in- 


cluding re-insurance reserve. 38,120.04 


G. LORD, President. 
A. H. WRAY, Secretary. 
Represented in New York City by 
STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 161 Broapway. 
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New York Bowery 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 








OFFICES, 124 BOWERY AND 8 PINE STREET. 























= io MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, WN, J. 


INCORPORATED 1845. Purgty Mutvat. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1878,. . . $33,181,828.49 


All approved forms of Policies issued. Reports and State- 
ments furnished at the office of the Company, or any ot its 
Agencies. 

JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A, STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B, J. MILLER, Actuary. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, Strate Acent, 


Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 
137 Broapway, N. Y. 


THE 
er LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Assets, Ju, $4,453,393-89 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 1,225 484.71 
Cash Benefits Paid, 4,050,000,00 
GENERAL ACCIDENT POLIC IES for the year or month, 
written by Agents. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE of the best 
forms at Low Cash Rates. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
Ropney Dennis, Sec’y. Joun E. Morris, Ass’t Sec’y. 


New York City Office, Tribune Building. 








Capital, $300,000.00 

Re-insurance Fund, 61,315.00 

Assets, . , . , 777,551.00 

Net Surplus, 416,236.00 
G. G. TAYLOR, President. 

W. L. CORTELYOU, JNO. A, DELANOY, Jr., 
Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. 





MUTUAL 





Marine and Fire Insurance Company, 
MILLVILLE, N. J. 









FIRE, MARINE AND INLAND. 





Assets, Fan. 1, 1878, . . $1.454,936.23 








Losses PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND Pap. 





N. STRATTON, President, 


F, L. MULFORD, Secretary. 





eet as FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Cash Capital....... 
Reserve for Re-insurance and all other 





IED vb oe ik cas eee enwseeen 69,463 
OI isda amir king 68 wee areas 21,531 
fo errr re $310,994 

W. W. BERRY, President. 


Joun D. Anperson, Secretary. 


J. O. Treanor, Ass’t-Secretary. 





CHARTERED 1811. 


EWARK FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Capital paid up, - . - - $254,604 
Reserve for Re-iisurance and other 
Liabilities, - 2©« = «© «© 66,098 
Net Surplus,  - “ - - : 363,162 
Total Assets, - = = = $703,044 











JOHN J. HENRY, 
Secretary. 


CEPHAS M, WOODRUFF, 
President. 


ANDERSON & STANTON, Agents, 152 Broadway, N.Y, 





—— LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 320 & 322 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


W. M. COLE, President. 


D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 
WILLIAM DUTCHER, Secretary. 
DANIEL AYRES, M.D., LL.D., Medical Director. 





Assets, - - - $2,482,398.70 


ee VALLEY LIFE INS. CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


ISSUES 
REGISTERED POLICIES, 
TONTINE DIVIDEND POLICIES, 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES, 
G2 Send for a Circular. 


LEGAL INTEREST : Connecticut 6 per cent, New York 
7 per cent, Missouri ro per cent, Kansas 12 per cent, 


Eastern companies invest their money at Srx per cent, while 
the Missouri Valley makes its investments at TweLve per 
cent or more. 

This Company Declares Dividends upon the First 

Payment. 
D. M. SWAN, President. 


J. L. HUNTING, Sec’y. J.L. ABERNATHY, Vice-Pres’t, 





Pee ore LIFE INS. CO., 


Hartrorp, Conn. 





$2,994,842 
601,916 


ASSETS, - ‘ 
INCOME, 1877, . 


New and attractive features in Life Insurance, original with 
the CONTINENTAL, are the GUARANTEED ANNU- 
ITY, and the LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


With the introduction of the LIFE RATE ENDOW- 
MENT and GUARANTEED ANNUITY, it is believed 
that all legitimate wants of the community in the line of life 
contingencies are fairly met, and we respectfully ask the at- 
tention of all seeking insurance in any form to these sfeciad 
features. 

JAMES S. PARSONS, President. 
Rosert E, Beecuer, Sec’y. 


A. S. Wincuester, V.-Pres’t. 


| amc nigoisk AND ARLINGTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 






RicHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





D. J. BATE occ nsiccscwns duce ceccececeene President, 
J.B. BIW ABD Wn 2 cnc ccsecsescccccccns Vice-President. 
Je Jo OP TREIAB. 20000: cc ccescscccccscveccccs enced OU. 
B. C. HARTSOOK ........-- Assistant Sec’y and Cashier. 
oo 8 8. >= ee Actuary. 
Da. C. H. SMITH .......-.0---20200-- Medical Examiner. 
W.C. CARRINGTON........ Counsel and Legal Adviser. 
H. C, DESHIELDS...........-......--.--- Supt. Agencies, 
LEROY S. EDWARDS..........- Gen. Agent Home Office. 





Medical Examinations for Life Insurance. 





Sixtx Epition, 





With extensive reviews and additions. Including a valu- 


a 


able introductory chapter and appendix 
By J. ADAMS ALLEN, M.D., LL.D. 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in 
Rush Medical College. 





The standard work on Medical Examinations. Used by 
thirty-seven Life Insurance Companies. 1 volume, 12mo. 
180 pp. ; cloth. 


PRICE, $2.00 PER COPY. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
New York, No. 16 Dey St. Cuicaco: No. 159 La Salle St. 







MERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 






OF PHILADELPHIA, 


E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 


GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-President. 





JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 


JOHN S, WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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wa : CANADA 
Charter Oak Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of Hartford, Connecticut. Matabtiohed stqy5 


IncorPORATED A, D, 1850. 








SE 
aac, 


Lire AsSURANCE COMPANY. 








i 
a 
| 


Seoretary 


SESSA BPS eAe: Capital and Funds, over $3,000,000 


Appraised Assets, $8,973,962.91 
Total Liabilities, - 8,871,693.34 





expenses 


Surplus, - - 102,269.57 HEAD OFFICE 


DIRECTORS. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 
GEO. M. BARTHOLOMEW, President Hartford, 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary = 
W.L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary 


WILLIAM FAXON.......-- neenccencce cece on-s Managing Director and President, A. G. RAMSAY, F. I. A. 
JOTHAM GOODNOW 


Vice-President, F, W. GATES. 
ROWLAND SWIFT ” ; 
Witema CAMPERTER............-...---..... “ Secretary, R. HILLS. 
E. J. BASSETT “ Medical Advisers, J. D. MACDONALD, M. D., an 
D. W. C. SKILTON J. A. MULLIN, 
S. R. McNARY be 


$2,'706,317.02. 


74,1875 and 1876) its inte 


WILLARD MERRILL, 


J. S. GAFFNEY, SUPT. OF AGENCIES, EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 160 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 











zs “ apenas Sip Gu ery oR IT TN is The Company has Agents in all the principal towns 
CLAPP SPOONER Bridgeport. throughout Canada, and a correspondent in London (Eng- 
S. W. ROBBINS...-......-----.. ------------ Wethersfield. | land), authorized to accept premiums when that may be 
po SE yy oh ..New York City. 
I. A. SHEPPARD Philadelphia, 
D. L. BARTLETT Baltimore. 
THOMAS A, LOGAN 

GEO. SHERWOOD i . | Zvery information may be obtained at the Head Office 
E. O. STANARD 


losses and workin 


convenient to the assured, 


in Hamilton, Ont., or at any of the Agencies. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 





toe 


Rc For each of the past three years (18 
est receipts have exceeded its entire death 


ee ten rr MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


No. 257 Broapway, N, Y, 


a 
3 
ul 
Li 
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= 
2 
Le 
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E, M. KELLOGG, M. D., President. 
FRANK B, MAYHEW, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
D. P. FACKLER, Actuary. 


Hom ists insured at Lower Rates than in any 
y- 

Women insured at i rates as men, 

Potichol sobs aan ‘aaa or ot Bi ion, : ISSUES POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 


after a careful inspection of the Boilers, covering all loss or 
damage to 


Boilers, Buildings and Machinery, 
ENN MUTUAL LIFE ARISING FROM 
STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. 


ACTIVE AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 





& ASSETS, ~ 
January ist, 1877. 


SURPLUS, (OVER 4 per cent RESERVE,) 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated in 1847. The business of the Company includes all kinds ot 


Assets, - - - - - $6,280,723.00 STEAM BOILERS, 
ENTIRELY MUTUAL. Stationary, Marine and Locomotive, 


Dividends made Annually, reducing the payments the 
second year, 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


This showing is unparalleled in the history of Life Insurance. 


H. L. PALMER, President. 


| 
Full information concerning the plan of the Company’s| | 
operation can be obtained at the | 


HOME OFFICE, in Hartford, Conn., 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. aay Reena: 


SAMUEL E.STOKES, - - ~-  Vice-President,|J- M. ALLEN, Pres’t. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres’t 
-S. STEPHENS, - - - - ad Vice-President. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
ENRY AUSTIE - - - Secretary. 
JAS. WEIR MASON, - Actuary. — 
J. W. IREDELL, ‘Sup’t of Agencies, Cincinnati, New York Office, No. 285 Broadway. 
JAMES H,. LANGFORD, General Agent, THEO. H. BABCOCK, Gen’! Agent. 


No, 161 Broadway, N. Y. R. R. McCMURRAY, Inspector, 


Policies non-forfeitable after three annual payments. 





| 
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EsTABLISHED 1853. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE AGRICULTURAL 


INSURANCE CO., OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


INSURES ONLY FARM PROPERTY AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


J. B. HALL, President. 


HOME 


B. S. BROWN, Vice-President, 


H. N. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


[NSURANCE (0. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Capital paid in in cash. .....--+++e02 + ceeeee ceeeeee $200,000.00 | > eon 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance . 701,131.00 —— paid ge - ee oe ae a pepe 
eo. , SSC eee ,246.00 
Net Surplus......----++e00 seeessereee aeeeeererees 201,940.00 | Unpaid Losses ..... RS SE ERE Fe ahaa 18 eae 
as a sieiamdagt none meer ais nel) 0 woh. 0 096 robs $1,103,071.00 Met Sarplas .... . <ciauseson sae NBR: Seales sess». 70,088.00 


JOHN A. SHERMAN, President. 
HIRAM DEWEY, General Agent. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 


Net Surplus, D 


LOUIS DE COMEAU, Esq. of De Rahm & C 


CHAS. COUDERT, Jr., 


edi Ti, ie soabebeedsetceatwaresnneerennusieneeen 
_ Liabilities in the United States........ --.-.---2---0----00eeeee--ee-one--eeee 


ISAAC MUNSON, Secretary, 
H. M. STEVENS, Assistant Sec’y 





December 31, 1876 .-.----- ------------------20-0---000-0-0---20 
Unitep States TrusTees in New York: 
CHARLES RENAULD, Esq., of Messrs. R. See & Co., Importers. 


Esq., of Coudert fn. ‘Tounsellors-at-Law. 


UNDER THE LAWS 


OF OHIO STOCKHOLDERS ARE LIABLE FOR 


_ DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF S TOCK. 











| 

- - TWELVE MILLION FRANCS. | 

Paid up Capital ....----.---------------------- 2002 --0- eee enn e nen ee ene e eee $1,458,072.78 | 
| 


530,056.86 


, Merchants. 


$427,881.28 
205,861.31 


JULIEN LECESNE, Resident Secretary, 


T. J. TEMPLE, Manager for the Middle States—Western Union Building, New York. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE, COLUMBI A 


Insurance Company, 


OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Management Staff in the United States: 


MANAGER FOR UNITED STATES, 


HENRY ROBERTSON, No. 187 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENT FOR NEW YORK CITY AND BROOKLYN, 


CHARLES M. PECK, - No. 69 Liberty Street. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


W.G. FERGUSON, - 
Liswweey, - - = . 
2am, -« = + « « 
M.A. STRARNS, -.- - - 

AM. Cone, ~ ‘> “2. 2 
HUTSON LEE, a a a 

&0O.COTTON, - - 


From whom all information as to the Company 
may be obtained. 





GrorGE STEWART, Gen. Manager of the Company, | 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Houston, Texas. 





| 
| 


JOHN MAGUIRE, President. 


MOBILE | 


Five Department Insurance Company, 


OF MOBILE, ALA, 





This Company has had Eleven years of successful management ; is conservative, insures 


| against all classes of FIRE HAZARDS, and pays its Losses promptly. 





A. DUMONT, Secratary. 





INCORPORATED MARCH 24, 1853. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, *° 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000 


Losses paid from organization to 1st Jan. 





STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1878. 








ASSETS. 
U.S. Government Bonds............ ....-..... $236,797. 

N. Y. City and —y Bonds and Stocks--.-..- yt 
Cagh in Maks and QG606... 2. 220. 0 cccccoscaenth 10,045.29 
Loans on call, secured by Gov't and Bank Stock. 36,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgagesproperty double value.... 20,000.00 

Interest accrued and Premiums in course of 
NE ree art Se 11,982.40 
$344,225.19 

LIABILITIES. 

Unadjusted losses .................... $5,534.00 
Re-insurance reserve..........-.-...- 36,669.00 $42,203.19 
Surplus as regards policyholders.-....- --- $302,022.19 
a SEE PPE | 300,000.00 
ee $2,022.19 


GEORGE W. SAVAGE, President. 





JOHN B. ARTHUR, - - Secretary. 


| North ( jerman Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of Hamburg, (Germany.) 





UNITED STATES BRANCH, 


No. 202 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. KUHL, 
MANAGER, 


CHAS. H. FORD, 
GENERAL AGENT. 





STATEMENT 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY 
JANUARY 1, 1878. 


Guaranteed Capital, (paidin or secured 
by Stockholders’ Notes in hands of the 
CNN 502 .- Senedastesss eas ate $1,125,000.00 


Called in and Paid Up Capital .......... 
Reserve for all Liabilities (including Re- 
Peer te eee eee 
Net Surplus (over all Liabilities, including 
Capital Stock and Re-Insurance Re- 


GEG .oce0ccanetes snams osttl Cieehat 114,375.00 
Cash Assets...........0....00005. $460,290.40 


DeposITeD WITH THE New York Insurance DEPARTMENT, 


$270,000, U. S. Bonds. 
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cs 
THE 


Charter Oak Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of Hartford, Connecticut. 


INCORPORATED A, D, 1850, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Appraised Assets, 
Total Liabilities, - 
Surplus, - - 


$8,97 3,962.91 
8,871,693.34 
102,269.57 


DIRECTORS. 


GEO. M. BARTHOLOMEW, President 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary 

W.L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary = 
WERDER FANG occ cncnccsccvecess- tla baet i 
JOTHAM GOODNOW ” 
ROWLAND SWIFT 

ELISHA CARPENTER.....--- tel 

E. J. BASSETT 

D. W. C. SKILTON 

S. R. McNARY 

W. E. BAKER 

GiGi CIITA as oo occ cwdccviccassvecvswceee ss 
EE Sa Sk eve ccksscdndsbscacencerhen 

CLAPP SPOONER Bridgeport. 
A TN ons cen odadst. Jec~ natecess Wethersfield. 
ALBEE. BEUDWELL.......cccc0c20<02-. ..New York City. 
I, A. SHEPPARD Philadelphia. 
D. L. BARTLETT Baltimore, 
ee ee ee Cincinnati. 
GEO. SHERWOOD Chicago. 
E. 0. STANARD . Louis 


Hartford. 


ims ctr MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


No. 257 Broapway, N, Y, 


E, M. KELLOGG, M. D., President. 
FRANK B. MAYHEW, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
D. P. FACKLER, Actuary. 


ee insured at Lower Rates than in any 
ured at sa 
Women ins at same rates as men, 


No restrictions on residence or occupation, 
Policyholders voters at election of Directors, 


ACTIVE AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 





ENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated in 1847. 


Assets, - - - - - $6,280,723.00 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL. 


Dividends made Annually, reducing the payments the 
second year, 


Policies non-forfeitable after three annual payments. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


SAMUEL E, STOKES, . 
H. S. STEPHENS, - - - ~- ad Vice-President. 
HENRY AUSTIE ee a ee Secretary, 
JAS. WEIR MASON, - - + = - cae. 
J. W. IREDELL, Sup’t of Agencies, Cincinnati, O, 
FAMES H, LANGFORD, General Agent, 
No, 16: Broadway, N. Y. 


Vice-President, 


CANADA 


Lire AsSURANCE COMPANY. 


{Established 1847.! 





Capital and Funds, over $3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


Managing Director and President, A. G. RAMSAY, F. I. A. 
Vice-President, F. W. GATES. 
Secretary, R. HILLS. 
Medical Advisers, J. D. MACDONALD, M. D., and 
J. A. MULLIN, 





The Company has Agents in all the principal towns 
throughout Canada, and a correspondent in London (Eng- 
land), authorized to accept premiums when that may be 
convenient to the assured. 


Every information may be obtained at the Head Office 


in Hamilton, Ont., or at any of the Agencies. 





ISSUES POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 


after a careful inspection of the Boilers, covering all loss or 
damage to 


Boilers, Buildings and Machinery, 


ARISING FROM 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


The business of the Company includes all kinds ot 
STEAM BOILERS, 
Stationary, Marine and Locomotive, 


Full information concerning the plan of the Company’s 
operation can be obtained at the 


HOME OFFICE, in Hartford, Conn., 
or at any Agency. 
J. M. ALLEN, Pres’t. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres’t 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
New York Office, No. 285 Broadway. 
THEO. H. BABCOCK, Gen’l Agent. 
R. R. McCMURRAY, Inspector, 








a 
ee, 











WORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OVER $18,000,000,00. 


& ASSETS, ~ 
January Ist, 1877. 


SURPLUS, (OVER 4 per cent RESERVE,) 


$2,706,317.02. 


t three years (1874, {875 and 1876) its inter- 


Hae For each of the pas 
est receipts have exceeded 


losses and working expenses. 


its entire death 


This showing is unparalleled in the history of Life Insurance. 


| 


WILLARD MERRILL, Seoretary. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 


J. S. GAFFNEY, SUPT. OF AGENCIES, EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 160 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. 


H,. L. PALMER, President. 
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EsTABLISHED 1853. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Tue AGRICULTURAL 


INSURANCE CO., OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


INSURES ONLY FARM PROPERTY AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


Capital paid in in cash.......-+++000 + seeeee eeeeees $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance . 701,131.00 
og SE ee ee eee 201,940.00 

TAL. TANG ssenth cwernduecdt onved,y.0 Au ad cans $1,103,071.00 


ISAAC MUNSON, Secretary, 


JOHN A. SHERMAN, President. 
H. M. STEVENS, Assistant Sec’y 


HIRAM DEWEY, General Agent. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - TWELVE MILLION FRANCS. 

ween ene nn nnn nn ene ceeneeeenneeseeen eres teen anne scene nneseeee $1,458,072.78 

ey dee Beccaber 31, 1876 ...----- cone conn cone nee ence een econ none nenee . 330/056.06 
Unrrep States Trustees 1n New York: 


CHARLES RENAULD, Esq., of Messrs. R. Francois & Co., Importers. 
LOUIS DE COMEAU, Esq of De Rahm & Co., Merchants. 
CHAS. COUDERT, Jr., Esq., of Coudert Bros., Counsellors-at-Law. 


Amets in the United States... ........ 2202 cee nccecceoenen -occen coos scccccee $427,881.28 
Liabilities in the United States......-.--.-----------------+------------------ 205,861.31 
JULIEN LECESNE, Resident Secretary, 


T. J. TEMPLE, Manager for the Middle States—Western Union Building, New York. 





J. B. HALL, President. B. S, BROWN, Vice-President, 


H. N. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


HoME [NSURANCE (‘o. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


eB ea ae $250,000.00 
ee ER ee eee 76,246.00 
Unpaid Losses ..... So ee se 18,500.00 
Pret Sarees... . . 5i0.c5 dS eee eRe ste Chas... 70,088.00 


UNDER THE LAWS OF OHIO STOCKHOLDERS ARE LIABLE FOR 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF §S TOCK. 


- MOBILE 


Fire Department Insurance Company, 





OF MOBILE, ALA. 





This Company has had Eleven years of successful management ; is conservative, insures 


against all classes of FIRE HAZARDS, and pays its Losses promptly. 





JOHN MAGUIRE, President. A. DUMONT, Secratary. 





Insurance Company, 


OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


THE INCORPORATED MARCH 24, 1853. 


LANCASHIRE COLUMBI A 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, ° 


59 Liberty Street, New York. 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000 


| North ( ;erman Fire 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of Hamburg, (Germany.) 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, 


No. 202 Broadway, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. CHAS. H. FORD, Cc. KUHL, 
——_——_—— Losses paid from organization to rst Jan. GENERAL AGENT. MANAGER. 
; ° a cd | WB7Zecccwess ee eee $1,761.932.00 halal techni atiiade 
Management Staff in the United States: | yi \iGenas nett pect | erladeaidaheat 440,000.00 
STATEMENT 





MANAGER FOR UNITED STATES, 


HENRY ROBERTSON, No. 187 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENT FOR NEW YORK CITY AND BROOKLYN, ASSETS. 
me were : U.S. Government Bonds............ .....--... 797+ 
CHARLES M. PECK, ~- No. 69 Liberty Street.| NY, Gy and Brooklyn Bonds and Stocks...” *936797:3 





STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1878. 


Cash in Banks and Office ....... 
Loans on call, secured by Gov't and Bank Stock. 36,000.00 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY 
JANUARY I, 1878. 


o--sescew wenn ents 10,045-29 | Guaranteed Capital, (paidin or secured 











— Bonds and Mort ages—property double value.... 20,000.00 by Stockholders’ Notes in hands of the 

craig ioaeaamates: Interest accrued and Premiums in course of Cimgalig) Saranac eu ina ees vcicoeene $1,125,000.00 

W.G. FERGUSON, - - - - - Chicago, m,| llection....--.----------2-----00eeeneneeenes 11,982.40 <r 

H,K. LINDSEY, - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio. $344,225.19 Called in and Paid Up Capital .......... $225,000 00 
J.B. KELSEY, - - - - = Philadelphia, Pa. LIABILITIES. Reserve for all Liabilities (including Re- 

M. A. STEARNS, - - - - Rochester, N. Y.| Unadjusted losses .............------- $5,534.00 EMGUTEMCE) 2020s cccccccccccccccesess 120,915.40 
Te CURRIER,- - - - - pn Mass, | Re-insurance reserve_...-..-.-------- 36,669.00 $42,203.10 | Net Surplus (over all Liabilities, including 
SON LEE, - - = = harleston, S.C. | Capital Stock and Re-Insurance Re- 

2 Surplus as regards policyholders... .....- $302,022.1 —- ™ 6 
8.0.COTTON, - - - Houston, Texas. | Captian Baad... ccc cceocven cove dbwsite puaener PEGE onan 0080005000n0neonhtbeivestet 114,375.00 
° : ' —$$————— 
From whom ail information as to the Company eet Di oon} dccncvescucecncess $2,022.19 Cash Assets...) 0.080 R00NG...... $460,290.40 


may be obtained. 





| 
GEORGE STEWART, Gen. Manager of the Company, | | 
| JOHN B. ARTHUR, 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


GEORGE W. SAVAGE, President. 


DepostTeD WITH THE New York InNsuRANCE DEPARTMENT, 


$270,000, U. S. Bonds. 





- - Secretary. 
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INCORPORATED 1810. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


Tue American Fre |PENNSYLVANIA 


Insurance Company, Fire Insurance Co. 


No, 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. No. 510 Watnut Street, Puapetpnia. 
ee Capital paid in in cash 
Insure Agcatnst Loss By F1RE ONLY. Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
° Net Surplus 





ial ei 45,146.00 
Capital paid in in cash as — 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance TOTAL ASSETS $1,724,481.00 
Net Surplus 420,234.00 _ This Company, favorably known to the community for over fifty years, contin 
insure against loss or damage by fire on public or private dwellings, either permanently 


or for alimited time. Also, on iture, Stock: i F 
SED, MME Soo sc tsaambeateever as tiekersner $1,293,661.00 | terms. urniture, Stocks, and Merchandise generally, on liberal 
nied Their capital, together with a large Surplus Fund, is i ted i caref 
DIRECTORS: —. which — Sethe Jen to pag ae or an undoubted securisy ppm loss. ” 

; P IRECTORS.—Daniel Smith, Jr., Isaac Hazlehurst, Thomas Robins, a 
Thomas R. Maris, P. Brady, Edmund G. Dutilh, Israel Morris, Wm. W. Paul. John Devereux, Thomas Smith, Henry Lewis, J. Gillingham Fell, Daniel Haddock, ed 


John Welsh, John T. Lewis, Chas. W. Poultney, John P. Wetherill, 
WILLIAM G. CROWELL - 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Sec’y. THOMAS R. MARIS, Pres’t. JOHN L. THOMSON, A eb til DEVEREUX, President, 


TRANSATLANTIC FIRE |, ont Peranmees 
Imes Compan | COMMONWEALTH 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. FIRE INSURANCE CO 
STATEMENT, January ‘ MPANY, 
F BOSTON, MASS. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, (GAO) s-deiccnweninicssigccee ccc. sec cccccccccc cscs $1,125,000.00 
Called in and Paid Up 225,000.00 CAPITAL PAID IN CASH 


Reserve for all other Liabilities, including Re-insurance----..-.------------ 277,031.30 “pate % - 
Net Surplus 128,130.00 | Reserve for all Liabilities, including Re-Insurance 





NE NTE DONT W oss oi ec Rea $630,761.30 | Net Surplus 


Deposited with the New York Insurance Department, Total Assets 
$200,000 5-20 U. S. BONDS. 


United States Branch, 160 Broapway, New York. M. O. BROWN, Generar AGENT, 


HENRY HONIG, Manager, No, 130 La Salle Street, Chicago. 











ORDINARY AND SPECIAL HAZARD FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY 


SURVEYS, : 
Special Hazards, Senin Paper Mills, Saw Mills, J O H N N AG H T E N, 


Planing Miiis, Cooperage Shops, Cheese Fac- CHICACO, 
tories, Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Offices, Nos. 187 and 159 La Salle Street, 
Breweries, Malt Houses, Dis- Representing the following well known and Reliable Companies: 


tilleries, Flour and GENERAL AND LocaL AGENCY, 
’ 
Grist Mills (States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado) 
) 


ROYAL CANADIAN INS.CO.- - - - _— = of Montreal. 
. $30.00 per 1,000. LocaL AGENCY. 


COMMERCIAL INS. CO., - = - «= «= of New York. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Pudlishers, Printers &* Stationers, | OLD DOMINION INS. CO., - - - - of Richmond, Va. 
No. 16 Dey Street New York. MERCHANTS and MECHANICS INS CO. - of Richmond, Va. 


ALLIANCE 


Insurance Co. of Boston. 





OMPANY, CINCINNATI. 
Cash Capital, - - $300,000.00. 
Gross Assets, - - - 672,291.34. 


Stockholders Individually Liable. 


GEO, H. LONG, Presiaent. 
GAZZAM GANO, President. D. N. COMINGORE, Vice-President, 
J. H. BEATTIE, Secretary. CHAS R. HOWARD 4 Secretary. 
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SCOTTISH COMMERCIAL INS, CO, 


Glasgow, Scotland. 
FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 





Total Assets in the United States (of which $360,000 are in Govern- 





aint for Re-insurance and all other Liabiliies20.0002000002002.. ees 
TOR BRGREE. cnnncet<deendentene tab S «08 sensneben $350.538 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
Nos. 40 & 42 Pine St., New York City. 
oe READ, Ett, t Resident Managers. 
Western Department, St. Louis, Mo. : 
a at 8 ) ee re ee GENERAL AGENT. 





A NEW AND IMPROVED FORM, 


Handsomely Printed with Ornamental Title. 


Prices: $1 per dozen; $5 per 100; $25 per 1,000. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Printers, Publishers and Stationers, 


NEW YORK anp CHICAGO. 


The Life Insurance Co. of Va., 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


ESTABLISHED MAY ist, 1871. 


D, B. TENNANT, } y: : SAMUEL B. PAUL, President. 
R. B. BOLLING, '{ Vice-Presidents. JOHN F. LAY, Superintendent of Agencies. 


ASSETS, . - - - - $494,009.13 
LIABILITIES, -_ - - - - 136,059.91 











Issues policies of Insurance on Lives participating and non-participating. 

No one has ever had to enforce claims against it by a judgment at law. 

It has paid out in Virginia and North Carolina nearl B:250,000. , : 

Its Assets are larger in proportion to liabilities than those any Life Company in the world. 

It invests the reserve of its business as near its policyholders as possible. 

Its losses by bad investment or shrinkage of values have not exceeded $1,500. 

Its premiums are as low as safety permits, being than the mere mortality of 
unexamined lives. 


Non-participant policy $1,000....-..---.++---+«+<s fee age, thirty-five. 
Continued Annual. .... .... cacasecueasts Shope dnasodpebaehhaee <<0-~--- $20.45 per annum. 
Twenty-five year Endowment .... 22.2... --n<4ss0-0seueneeee=--------- 3u2g Cl 

eS EER Lae FF: 13.50 





LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


UR) MPEG i Sao cocks vous cupcaa en seenee ee east ane President. 
JOSEPH W..BRANGH........3.....2.25 0 ceeeeeee Vice-President. 
eh, MCGEE I, shea caoses cree acts 2d Vice-President. 
OS lle Ene me Actuary. 
Dh WEEE. . cereveteorerteerrees Seoabigtics toe Secretary. 





WASHINGTON LIFE 








Insurance Company, of New York. 
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Cash Assets, $8,371,028.00 


Invested in the best Class of Securities. 


Surplus, . . $930,916.00 


The GREAT and SPECIAL FEATURE of THE WASHINGTON is NON- 
FORFEITABLE DIVIDENDS, that hold policies in force though the premiums 
be unpaid. This feature is the right of the policyholder, made so by the charter 
of the Company. 


All the profits are divided — the policyholders in 
annual dividends from date of policy. 


H. D. PENFIELD, General Agent, 
No. 148 La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


PHCENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 








OF HARTFORD, CONN, 





$11,029,397 
1,000,000 


Assets over, 
Surplus, over - : : 





A. C. GOODMAN, President. 


J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company, of New York, 


Has Paid $7,400,000 Death Claims. 


Has Paid $4,900,000 Return Premiums to Policyholders. 
HAS ASURPLUS OF MORE THAN $1,900,000 OVER LIABILITIES 


And a Ratio of $120.00 Assets for every $100.00 Liabilities, 
By New York STanparpD oF VALUATION, 
IT GIVES THE BEST INSURANCE ON THE BEST LIVES, 
AT THE MOST FAVORABLE RATES. 
Euzamine the Plans and Rates of ti.\s Company. 
S. N. Srmestns, Actuary. 


H. Y. Wemece, , 
H. B. Sroxss, | Ass’t Secretaries 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. ¥. Wempre, Vice-President. 
J. L. Hausey, Secretary. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Assurance Society of the U.S. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1877. 
Amount of Ledger Assets, January 1, 1877 $30,416,719.90 
Less Depreciation in U. S. Government Bonds $77,932.36 
Less Special Contingent Fund to meet any depreciation in value 


of Real Estate 400,829.45 


$30,015,890.45 
$7,066,650.49 
1,854,377-02 


322,897.09 





Premiums 


Interest and Rents -...--- 8,9217,028.11 


$38,936,916.56 





DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments $2,074,127.52 
Dividend Surrender Values and Annuities 3,160,149.24 

Tora Paip PoLicyHOLDBRS $5,234,276.76 
Dividend on Capital --- ——e 
Agencies and Commissions 
Expenses and Extinguishment of 

missions 


1,128,950.38 


95,099-55  6,458,926.69 


$32,477,991.87 


State, County and City Taxes 





Net Casu Assets, Dec, 31, 1877 


Bonds and Mortgages 33,723,216. 
Real Estate lo iiew York and Boston, and purchased oe ~ ™ 
foreclosure 
a en ne ee 
Utate Stocks and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 
New York 
Loa s secured by United States, and State and Municipal 
Bonds and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 


6,286,744.94 
51829,413.47 


3,238,068.91 


pans . 1,953,206.00 
Cash on hand, in Banks and other depositaries on interest and 
1,106,340.52 
103,751.74 
237,247.85 
——— — $32.477,991.87 
3 391 474-90 





Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Premiums due and in course of collection -- 
ET IID ons vcnccomaadecdubesan 
Premium on Gold on hand 


$33,530,655.77 
27,330,654.00 
200,001.77 


Torat Assets, Dec. 31, 1877 
Tora Liasi.itigs, including reserve for re-insurance of all existing policies. .. 
ToTat UNDIVIDED SURPLUS. ......- 2000 20-5 ccce cue sone ses Se 
Of which belongs (as estimated) to policies in general class-_.__. 3,610,082.77 
Of which belongs (as estimated) to policies in Tontine class.......... 2,589,919.00 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres/ 7 , 


GLOBE 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





PLINY FREEMAN, President. 


GEORGE LORILLARD, Vice President, CHAS. SETON LINDSAY, Secretary. 


E. H. SEWELL, Actuary. J. G HOLBROOKE, Suf't Agents. 


NOS. 345 & 347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, Fan. 1, 1878, $4,203,571 


ALL Forms or LIFE AND ENDOWMENT PoLicieEs IssvED. 


A Careful Examination of the Reserve Dividend Plan of Insur- 
ance 4s invited. A New and peculiarly Attractive Feature. 


Every reasonable advantage given to Policyholders, 


PREMIUMS AND LOSSES PAID IN CASH. 


No RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES OR EvuROPE. 
Special Inducements offered to Agents. 


APPLY AT THE HOME OFFICE, 





ee 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INS, Co, 


OF PITTSFIELD, Mass, 
REPORT OF THE OFFICIAL EXAMINATION BY THE INSURANCE co 
MISSIONER OF MASSACHUSETTS, - 
CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS—INSURANCE Dep 
No. 33 PemBertTon Square, Boston, Nov. », a7 
To wHOM IT MAY CONCERN: The undersigned, Insurance Commissi : . 
that the following is a true and correct statement of the financial pm wt 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, on the goth day of tom of the 
shown by a personal examination, made by him, and recorded in this Departestt’ ” 
ASSETS. ‘ 
Loans secured by mortgages of Real Estate ....-..-..----.-- 0002.88 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in force 
Value of Real Estate owned by Company 
Market value of Bonds and Stocks owned by Company -.. 
Cash in Bank and in Company’s office 
Loans on Personal Security (authorized by charter) 
Interest accrued or due 
Rents accrued and Sundry Ledger Accounts........-... --..-.-2--.._.... 
Deferred and uncollected Premiums, after deducting ro per cent for collection. 
Cash in hands of Agents (since paid) 


vorneee $1,736,307.10 
57,953.33 
195,461.30 
215,145.60 
811,670.00 
98,820.68 
759.00 
se 
3411, 

67,842.69 


Total Admitted Assets .........-. 


LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Death Losses not yet due .--.....-...... Re: & SP 2° 
Claims for Death Losses resisted by the Company ‘ 
Amount to secure Annuities 
Net Re-insurance Reserve (4 re cent actuaries’ mortality) 
Unpaid Dividends due policyholders 
Premiums paid in advance 


Surplus as regards policyholders 


In Witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and affixed-the official apres 
department, this thirtieth day of November, A. D. ye 

S. H. RHODES, Insurance Commissioner, 

The examination by the Commissioner and his deputies occupied three and one-half 

months’ time and was of the most thorough and exhaustive nature. Every item of the 

assets was examined and appraised by gentlemen appointed by the Commissioner without 

consultation with the managers of the Company and acting entirely independent of them, 
Copies of the full report will be furnished on application to the company or its agents, 

— WRASSE &. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAMES M. BAR ‘ice-President, JAMES W. HULL, Sec’y and Tre % 
WILLIAM H. HALL, Assistant-Secretary, , sa 


New York Agency, No. 237 Broadway.—J. H. DASKAM, Gen. Acent, 


Attention Life Agents ! 
RESERVE EnpowMENT 








JOSEPH F. KNAPP, President. 
*}WOPIS8Ig-3921A ‘NVNADAH ‘a ‘f 


TO Pty ey 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING. 


RESERVE DIVIDEND PLANS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan ]_ife [ns. Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Give better returns to the AGENT than any plans heretofore invented. 





First-class Agents, with established records, or successful business men who desire a voca~ 
tion free from expense, risk, or loss, are invited to communicate with the Home Office, the 
Company’s General Agents or Superintendents. Contracts made direct. Benefit of the full 
commission allowed. Send for the documents of the Company, which explain its plans fully. 


A. KAUFMAN, Sup’t German Department. 
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ARrna Lire INSURANCE 0, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


1, 1878, $24,141,175.70 


T. O. ENDERS, Presedent. W. H. BUCKLEY, Vice-Pres't. 
fl. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 

G. W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician, 

J.C. WEBSTER, Superintendent of Agencies. 











Assets, Jan. 











GENERAL AGENTS. 









A. G.'DEWEY ........-- Portland, Me. | Davip CLARKE.......... Mobile, Ala. 
W. A. STONE......... Concord, N. H.| J. T. MCMILLAN..... Gainesville, Fla. 
SEE MEAROM oc cccccsccss Rutland, Vt. | WM. E. FITZGERALD. .N. Orleans, La. 
E. E. SARGENT..... St. Johnsbury, Vi. | F. E. PERRIN.......... Louisville, Ky. 
DWIGHT CHESTER..... Boston, Mass.| W. D. TALBOT...... Nashville, T enn 
Wm. FITCH......... Providence, R. I. | E. Dean Dow....... Knoxville, Tenn. 
HeMAN A. TYLER....Hartford, Conn. | FRANK RENO........ Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. H. WELD & Son..N. Haven, Conn. | Geo, F. SADD.......... Geneva, Ohio 
i. BEOET v005e. oe Dray Conn. | HORACE STILSON..... Cleveland, Ohio 
Oe SRA Middletown, Conn. | R. H. ALLISON .......... Mexico, Mo. 
H. B. MoorE........ Hartford, Conn. | PAUL & MASON.......... Chicago, Ill 
L. MORTON........+-- New York City.| R. W. KEMPSHALL........ Peoria, Ill 
EDWARD KENT....... Syracuse, N. Y.| J. W. & J. E. WHARF....... Olney, Il. 
By IOER 5S... cccces Buffalo, N. Y.| J. L. MILEs...... Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
SE DIPS 4s... osvccece Albany, N. Y. | F. T. & T. C. Day...Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. G. CHAFFEE....... Oswego, N. Y.| STONE & MARTIN...... Topeka, Kan. 
wo. E. BAKER...... Rochester, N. Y. ye W. WHARF........... Detroit, Mich 
OSHER & THORPE....Auburn, N. Y. | P. MORSE....... Portland, n 
Wa. ERDTMAN...265 Broadway, N. Y. | JONATHAN KELLOGG. Little Rock, Ark. 
a SAME 6 dp cece ccce Malone, N. Y.| ORR & CHRISTMAS. Montreal, Canada 
© CO. TRSRRICK......... Newark, N. J. | J. R. ALEXANDER... Montreal, Canada 
C. H. BRUSH........ Philadelphia, Pa.| W. H. OrR.......... Toronto, Canada 
D. P. CHAPMAN.......Pittsburgh, Pa. | H. BUCHANAN, dr....... Mees ang t Ky. 
T. R. ALEXAND ER... . Baltimore, Md. | R. HARPER........... t. Johns, N 
A. H. BEACH...... Wheeling, W. Va. | C. W. DANNALs.. ‘San ee Cal. 
OO) SS eae Raleigh, N. C. | 4 M. ATKINSON ........ Wabash, Ind. 
Mg ee Columbia, S. C.| W. C. GRiFFITH.... Indianapolis, Ind. 
| 


HARRIS. skis om Ga. 








INCORPORATED 1851. Purety Murvat. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 










E. W. BOND, President. 


HENRY FULLER, Jr., Vice-President, 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


ASSETS, over - - - : - $6,229,930 
ANNUAL INCOME, over - - - 1,286,016 


DIVIDENDS ON THE CONTRIBUTION PLAN, 
Annually from Date of Policy. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEITURE LAw applies to all policies of every 
form, from the first payment, so that no policy ceases by non-payment of premium 
until the full amount of previous payments has been spefit in carrying the risk. 

Liberal arrangements may be made by agents or solicitors, on application to the 
Company, or to any of its General Agents. 





Issues TERM POLICIES Covering the Productive Period of Life. 





PURE INSURANCE. NO TONTINE ELEMENT. 
NO INCREASE OF PREMIUM FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 
PERIODICAL EXAMINATIONS NOT REQUIRED. 


The non-forfeiture law of Massachusetts applies to these as well as to all other 
policies issued by this Company.’ 
Send for Circular. 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE Co., OF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, ad Vice-Pres’t. RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1878, - - - - = $85,033,318.20 
Total L ies, at the same date,- - - - 80,762,289.00 
Surplus over all Liabilities (Reserve at 4 per cent), $4,271,029.20 


Number of Policies in Force, 91,607. Amount at Risk, $294,514,212. 


The advantages offered to insurers by this Company, in Solid Security, Superior Economy, 
and its convenient system of Annual Cash Dividends, distributed on each New Year's Day, 
combine to make it THE SAFEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. Applications for Insurance or for Agencies may be made to the Company 
direct, or to either of the following 


QENERAL ACENTS.. 


H. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and 
Sasnneee. ddress Merrect & Fercuson, Detroit, Michigan. 

O. F. BRESSEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, East Tennessee, interior of the Carolinas, and Northern Georgia, 15 


South § at altimore, Md. 
L. C. HOPKINS, General Agent for Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
sore W. NICHOLS General Agen for Co Connecticut, New Haven, Conn 
AYETTE P. BROWN, Gen gees for Vermont, and the Counties of Detshen, 
Ulaees, Orange, Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga 
Chemung, in the State of New ros, Yonkers. N. Y. 
DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and Western New York. Ad- 
a: Curistig & BoaRDMAN, Troy, 
A. ORBES, General Agent’ for Pacific Te San Francisco, Cal. 
aio 7m SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 
. D. LITTLE, General Agent for Maine and New Ham ire, Portland, Me. 
Mf Ww. VANUXE , General Azent for Pennsylvania an Delaware. Address VANUXEM 
Bares & LAMBERT, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BYRON. ‘SHERMAN General t for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and West- 
ern Arkansas, and Dakota and — Z Territories, 300 Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
A HOPKINS, General Agent for Rhode Isla id, Providence, R. I. 
CHARLES H. RAYMOND, = 141 Broadway, General Agent for New York City, 
Long Island and Staten Isla: 
GEO. B. RAYMOND, Geneval OY for New Jersey, 749 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





Pror. W. H. C. BARTLETT, = A. 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, Sec y. 


THE 


JoB wait DEPARTMENT 


OF 


THE SPECTATOR 
Is Furnished with the Newest Styles of Type 


From the leading Manufacturers, and is prepared to execute 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOB PRINTING 


In the Latest Styles of the Art. 





POLICIES, SURVEYS, PROOFS OF LOSS, DAILY REPORTS, CIRCULARS, 
BILLHEADS, STATEMENTS, AND EVERY KIND OF BLANK USED BY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES AND AGENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Parties in want of Printing will consult their own interests wy sending for Hatleraved. 


THE PRESS ROOM IS FITTED UP WITH POWER AND JOB PRESSES 
Of every description and capacity, and is under the superintendence of 






EXPERIENCED PRESSMEN. 


ORDERS of every kind, whether personal or by mail or telegraph, are attended to with 
Punctuality, and promptly delivered on completion. 


—— a 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 





New York anv CHicaco, 
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UNION MUTUAL 


Life Ins. Co. 





JOHN E. DE WITT, PRESIDENT. 





Assets, ec. 31187, - $'7,891,671.67 


Home Office, Augusta, Maine. 





Directors’ Office, 153 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





All policies issued after April rst, 1877, which shall have been in force three full years will 
be entitled to all the benefits arising from the ‘** Maine Non-Forfeiture Law,” or, if surren- 
dered within ninety days after lapse, paid-up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


Practical results of the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, passed February 7th, 1877, illustrated 
by a whole life-policy, issued at age 30, and allowed to lapse after the payment of three or 
more full annual premiums ; premiums having been paid wholly in cash: 


Additional 
Time Under 
the Law. | 


Premiums paid be- Amount due if Death occurs on Last Day 


of Extension. 


Premiums and | 
Interest to be | 
deducted. 


No. Am’nt. | 


Insu’rce 
over the 
Prem’ ms. 


Due 


A | Am’t of 
Yrs. | Days. | Soh. | oe Heirs. 


*| Policy. 


| $759-87 | $9.240.13 | $8,559.13 
1,041.38 | 8,958.62 8,050,62 
| 1,339.18 ‘ 7,525.82 
| 1,655.36 6,982.64 
| 1,990.05 6,420.95 
2,340.74 5,843.26 
25477-51 55479-49 
2,843.77 | i 4,886.23 
31205-35 | 6,794.15 | 4,297.15 





$10,000 

10,000 
| 30,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,coo 
10,000 
10,000 
1% | 10,000 








OO CON QU WwW 


+ 


DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
HENRY D. SMITH, Assistant-Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Med. Director. 


J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier, 


Active Agents wanted, apply to Directors’ office or to any Agency of the company. 


A TREATISE 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


LIFE INSURANCE: 


Being an Arithmetical Explanation of the Computations Involved 
in the Science of Life Contingencies, 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


VALUABLE TABLES FOR REFERENCE, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Life Insurance Companies and Agents. 


By NATHAN WILLEY, Actuary. 


Price $2.00 per copy ; sent postpaid to any address. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 


NEW YORK: 


; CHI ; 
No, 16 Dev street. OFFICES] { 


CAGO 
No, 159 La Salle St, 





WATERTOWN FIREINs.Co. 





WATERTOWN, N. Y., Fanuary 19, 1878, 
TO OUR AGENTS. 


We congratulate you on the favorable report of our Company for the 
past year. The figures show satisfactory gains in all items, and a 
good, sound, healthy condition in all respects, although hard times, 


The Increase of Insurance over Expenditure for 1877, is 
Ameunt added to Re-Insurance 

Amount added to Net Surplus 

Amount added to Assets 

Amount paid for Dividends 

The gross Cash Premiums. 

The total amount of Fire Losses 

The Re-insurance Fund by N. Y. Standard 

Surplus as to Policyholders 

The Net Surplus above all Liabilities 


These reserves, with the Cash Capital and current premiums on the 
safe class of risks taken, make as good security as any that can be 
offered. The statement shows, viz. : 


$200,000.00 
446,834.30 
68,771.62 
25,663.00 


Re-Insurance Fund 
Net Surplus---------------- oe eee ee cee eee teen ee cree ee ee 
Amount Reserved for Unpaid Losses 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS $741,268.92 


We hope to make a still better report for 1878, and trust you will 
do your very best for us that this may be accomplished. 


Very truly yours, 
J. M. ADAMS, Sec. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


No. 41 SECOND STREET, SACRAMENTO. 





JOHN H. CARROLL, Pres’t. GEO. A. MOORE, V.-Pres't. 
JEROME C. CARROLL, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS : 


LELAND STanFORD, President Central Pacific Railroad, Sacramento. 

Newton Boortn, United States Senator, Sacramento. 

E. B. Mott, Merchant, Sacramento. 

1: -H Carrou, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
. S. ADAMS (Adams, McNeill & Co.), Sacramento. 
. F. Houcuton, President Home Mutual Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, California. 
. S. Crocker Importin i .s t 

R. C. Crarx, County Judge, Sacrametto. 

Epwarp CapWALaper, Broker, Sacramento, 

Grorce A. Moore, Insurance, 

Samugi Lavenson (Locke, & Lavenson), Merchants, Sacramento. 

Fr nk Mixvegr, Cashier National Gold Bank, D. O. Mills & Co., Sacramento. 

L. A. Boorn, Capitalist, S 

M. Bryrte, Capitalist, Sacramento. 

R. T. Brown, Capitalist, Sacramento. 








Total Assets, Gold Coin Values, - * $1,338,093.81 


POLICIES ISSUED UPON USUAL APPROVED PLANS. 
NO RESTRICTIONS UPON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


Policies exempt by law from taxation and execution. 


The Mutual Investment Policy of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co, contains & 
guarantee of dividends, and cash su: ler value. 


Active and reliable agents wanted in all the Northern States. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


SAINT PAUT. 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 


FANUARY 1, 1878. 








Cash Capitai, - - - - - - $400,000.00 
Surplus, - - - - - - - 458,056.42 

Total Assets, - - - - - $858,056.42 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital, - - - - - . $400,000.00 
Re-insurance Reserve, - - - ° ‘ 280,905,66 
Unadjusted Losses, - - - - - - 16,980.50 
Commissions Unpaid, -° - - - - 7:994.18 
Net Surplus, - - - . - * - 152,176.08 


$858,056.42 


C. H. BIGELOW, President. 
CHARLES A, EATON, Secretary. 





Agency in New York, at office of the GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE Co. 
MURRAY & SILVEY, Agents. 





An Instruction Book for Fire Insurance Agents. 


Tue Principles AND PRACTICE OF 


FIRE UNDERWRITING 


Systematically Arranged. 


By JOS. M. ROGERS, LL.B. 


EXTRACT ‘FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


“@ © * The merit of the work, if I may claim for it any, consists, frst, in its arrange 
ment; and, second, in its conciseness and clearness, 

“Though there are several most ably written works upon the same subject, written 
probably with more elaborateness than the following, they, generally (as it appears to me) 
are either impracticable from their prolixness, and the necessity of making a calculation 
too intricate for the novice underwriter, or are so devoid of any system in their arrange- 
ment that no one could, from their perusal, regard underwriting as a science of beautiful 
symmetry, but would be compelled to look upon it as a chaotic mass of rules, without 
form, and hence almost impossible to be Jearned theoretically, 

“In the following work I have endeavored to say everything necessary to be said 
and nothing more, and to say it im as concise and clear a manner as possible, thus 
Securing its being read and understood by that class of agents for which it is intended, 
namely, those of limited experience. By thoroughly understanding and adhering to the 
rules herein enunciated, agents will not only render their labors es satisfactory te 
their principals but more easy, agreeable and satisfactory to th Ives, 

&@ Sent post paid to any address on receipt of two dollars, 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Publishers, Printers & Statroners. 





OFFICES OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Cnicaco: 
No. 159 La Salle Street. 


NEW YORK: 
No. 16 Dey Street. 





Established 1840. 


—— 


LYCOMING 


FIRE 








Insurance Company 


OF MUNCY, PA. 









W. P. I. PAINTER, - - - tn a ‘ PRESIDENT. 





HENRY ECROYD, . ; - ’ ‘ « VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JAMES M. BOWMAN, BY egy Sey +g SECRETARY, 
W. H. H. WALTON, yocheag A ge sain) i ae 








Tora Losses PAID SINCE 
ORGANIZATION, 


$7,000,000 





A. E. MOORE, 


Manager Eastern Department, 






No, 164 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Deft. CYRUS PECK, Secretary. g i g, 
C. H..DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Deft. $ e z 
& | Remarxs|| ao iN 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. . 











19th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY !, 1878. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE CoO., | 


Organized A. D. 1859. CHICACO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan, Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, Farm . roperty, Churches aad I 
School Houses. No Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large city. Number of Policies 
written from 1859 to 1878, 284,876. In force, 138,310. 
Cash Capital, $200,000. Total cash Assets, - $904,224.31 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, - 433,919.24 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - : $470,305.07 
Deduct Capital, - . . « e ° ° ° ° 200,000.00 
Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - . ° - - - . - . . . $270,305.07 
Installment Notes on hand Jan. Ist, 1878, $1,722,692.34. Losses paid from 1873 to 1878, $1,299,420.14 
DIRECTORS. 
H. Z. CULVER, Hon. WM. H. BRADLEY, Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, CHAS. L. CURRIER, ° 
D. A. KNOWLTON, JR., M. A. HOYNE, Hon. J. M. BAILEY, LOYAL L. MUNN. 
WM. H. OVINGTON, R. B. CURRIER, NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 
OFFICEr HRS. I 
8, 2. CULVER, Pres’t. BON. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice Pres’t. CHAS. L. CUBBIEB, Sec’y. M, A. HOYME, Treas. 


B. B. CURRIER, Gen’l Ag’t. 





